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CHAPTER XV. 


‘A WANDERING VOICE.’ 


SHEER and intelligible griefs are not 
charmed away by being confided to 
mere acquaintances. 

The species of trouble which, 
like a stream, gets shallower by the 
simple operation of widening it in 
any quarter, is vexation that has for 
its chief ingredient perplexity. 

On the evening of the day suc- 
ceeding that of the meeting in the 
Park, Elfride and Mrs. Swancourt 
were engaged in conversation in 
the dressing-room of the latter. 
Such a treatment of such a case was 
in process of adoption here. 

Elfride had just before received 
an affectionate letter from Stephen 
Smith in Bombay, which had been 
forwarded to her from Endelstow. 
But since this is not the case re- 
ferred to, it is not worth while to 
pry farther into the contents of the 
letter than to discover that, with 
rash though pardonable confidence 
in coming times, he addressed her 
in high spirits as his darling future 
wife. 

Probably there cannot be in- 
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stanced a briefer and surer rule-of- 
thumb test ofa man’s temperament 
—sanguine or cautious —than this: 
did he or does he ante-date the word 
wife in corresponding with a sweet- 
heart he honestly loves ? 

She had taken this epistle into 
her own room, read a little of it, 
then saved the rest for to-morrow, 
not wishing to be so extravagant 
as to consume the pleasure all at 
once. Nevertheless, she could not 
resist the wish to enjoy yet a little 
more, so out came the letter again, 
and in spite of misgivings as to pro- 
digality the whole was devoured. 
The letter was finallyreperused and 
placed in her pocket. 

What was this? Also a news- 
paper for Elfride, which she had 
overlooked in her hurry to open 
the letter. It was the old number 
of the Present, containing the arti- 
cle upon her book, forwarded as 
had been requested. 

Elfride had hastily ‘read it 
through, shrunk perceptibly small- 
er, and had then gone with the 
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paper in her hand to Mrs. Swan- 
court’s dressing-room, to palliate 
her vexation by the means above 
commented upon. 

She was now looking disconso- 
lately out of the window. 

‘Never mind, my child,’ said 
Mrs, Swancourt, after a careful pe- 
rusal of the matter indicated. I 
don’t see that the review is such a 
terrible one after all. Besides, 
everybody has forgotten about it 
by this time. I’m sure the open- 
ing is good enough for any book 
ever written. Just listen—it sounds 
better read aloud than when you 
pore over it silently: “* Zhe Court 
of Kellyon Castle. A romance of the 
Middle Ages. ByErnest Field. In 
the belief that we were for a while 
escaping the monotonous repetition 
of wearisome details in modern so- 
cial scenery, analyses of uninterest- 
ing character, or the unnatural un- 
foldings of a sensation plot, we 
took this volume into our hands 
with a feeling of pleasure. We were 
disposed to beguile ourselves with 
a fancy that some newchange might 
possibly be rungupon donjon keeps, 
chain and plate armour, deeply- 
scarred cheeks, tender maidens dis- 
guised as pages, to which we had 
not listened long ago.” Now that’s 
a very good beginning in my opin- 
ion, and one to be proud of having 
brought out of a man who has never 
seen you.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ murmured Elfride wo- 
fully. ‘ But, then, see farther on.’ 

‘Well the next bit is rather un- 
kind, I must own,’ said Mrs. Swan- 
court, and readon. ‘“ Instead of 
this we found ourselves in the hands 
of some young lady, hardly arrived 
at years of discretion, to judge by 
the silly device it has been thought 
worth while to adopt on the title- 
page, with the idea of disguising 
her sex.” ’ 

‘I am not “silly”! said Elfride 
indignantly. ‘He might have called 
me anything but that.’ 
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‘You are not indeed. Well :— 
** Hands of a young lady . . . whose 
chapters are simply devoted to im- 
possible tournaments, towers, and 
escapades, which read like flat co- 
pies of like scenes in the stories of 
Mr. G. P. R. James, and the most 
unreal portions of /vanhoe. The 
bait is so palpably artificial that the 
most credulous fancy turns away.” 
Now, my dear, I don’t see over- 
much to complain of in that. It 
proves that you were clever enough 
to make him think of Sir Walter 
Scott, which is a great deal.’ 

*O yes; though I cannot ro- 
mance myself, I am able to remind 
him of those who can.’ Elfride in- 
tended to hurl these words sarcas- 
tically at her invisible enemy, but 
as she had no more satirical power 
than a wood-pigeon, they merely 
fell in a pretty murmur from lips 
shaped to a pout. 

‘Certainly: and that’s some- 
thing. Your book is good enough 
to be bad in an ordinary literary 
manner, and doesn’t stand by itself 
in a melancholy position altogether 
worse than assailable.—“ That in- 
terest in an historical romance may 
nowadays have any chance of 
being sustained, it is indispensable 
that the reader find himself under 
the guidance of some nearly extinct 
species of legendary, who, in addi- 
tion to an impulse towards anti- 
quarian research and an unweak- 
ened faith in the medizval halo, 
shall possess an inventive faculty in 
which delicacy of sentiment is far 
overtopped by a power of welding 
to stirring incident a spirited variety 
ofthe elementary human passions.” 
Well, that long-winded effusion 
doesn’t refer to you at all, Elfride, 
merely something put in to fill-up. 
Let me see, when does he come to 
you again ;. . . not till the very end, 
actually. Here you are finally po- 
lished off : 

‘But to return to the little work 
we have used as the text of this ar- 
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ticle. We are farfrom altogether dis- 
paraging the author’s powers. She 
has a certain versatility that enables 
her to use with effect a style of nar- 
ration peculiar to herself, which may 
be called a murmuring of delicate 
emotional trifles, the particular gift 
of those to whom the social sym- 
pathies of a peaceful time are as 
daily food. Hence, where matters 
of domiciliary experience, and the 
natural touches which make people 
real, can be introduced without an- 
achronisms too striking, she is oc- 
casionally felicitous ; and upon the 
whole we feel justified in saying 
that the book will bear looking into 
for the sake of those portions which 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the story.” 

‘Well, I suppose it is intended 
for satire; but don’t think anything 
more of it now, my dear. It is 
seven o'clock.’ And Mrs. Swan- 
court rang for her maid. 

Attack is more piquant than con- 
cord. Stephen’s letter was concern- 
ing nothing but oneness with her : 
the review was the very reverse. 
And a stranger with neither name 
nor shape, age nor appearance, but 
a mighty voice, is naturally rather 
an interesting novelty to a lady he 
chooses to address. When Elfride 
fell asleep that night she was lov- 
ing the writer of the letter, but 
thinking of the writer of that article. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘THEN FANCY SHAPES—AS FANCY 
CAN.’ 


On a day about three weeks la- 
ter, the Swancourt trio were sitting 
quietly in the drawing-room of The 
Crags, Mrs. Swancourt’s house at 
Endelstow, chatting, and taking 
easeful survey of their previous 
month or two of town—a tangible 
weariness even to people whose ac- 
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quaintances there might be counted 
on the fingers. 

A mere season in London with 
her practised step-mother had so 
advanced Elfride’s perceptions, that 
her courtship by Stephen seemed 
emotionally meagre, and to have 
drifted back several years into a 
childish past. In regarding our 
mental experiences, as in visual ob- 
servation, our own progress reads 
like a dwindling of that we progress 
from. 

She was seated on a low chair, 
looking over her romance with me- 
lancholy interest for the first time 
since she had become acquainted 
with the remarks of the Present 
thereupon. 

‘Still thinking of that reviewer, 
Elfie ? 

‘Not of him personally; but I 
am thinking of his opinion. Really, 
on looking into the volume after 
this long time has elapsed, he seems 
to have estimated one part of it 
fairly enough.’ 

‘No, no; I wouldn’t show the 
white feather now! Fancy that of 
all people in the world the writer 
herself should go over to the enemy. 
How shall Monmouth’s men fight 
when Monmouth runs away ?” 

‘I don’t do that. But I think 
he is right in some of his argu- 
ments, though wrong in others. 
And because he has some claim to 
my respect I regret all the more 
that he should think so mistakenly 
of my motives in one or two in- 
stances. It is morevexingto be mis- 
understood than to be misrepre- 
sented ; and he misunderstands me. 
I cannot be easy whilst a person 
goes to restnightafter nightattribut- 
ing to me intentions I never had.’ 

‘He doesn’t know your name, 
or anything about you. And he has 
doubtless forgotten there is such a 
book in existence by this time.’ 

‘I myself should certainly like 
him to be put right upon one or two 
matters,’ said the vicar, who had 
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hitherto been silent. ‘ You see, 
critics go on writing, and are never 
corrected or argued with, and there- 
fore are never improved.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Elfride brightening, 
‘write to him !’ 

‘I would as soon write to him as 
look at him, for the matter of that,’ 
said Mr. Swancourt. 

‘Do! And say, the young per- 
son who wrote the book did not 
adopt a masculine sobriquet in 
vanity or conceit, but because she 
was afraid it would be thought pre- 
sumptuous to publish her name, 
and that she did not mean the story 
for such as he, but as a sweetener 
of history for young people, who 
might thereby acquire a taste for 
what went on in their own country 
hundreds of years ago, and be 
tempted to dive deeper into the 
subject. O, there is so much to ex- 
plain ; I wish I might write myself !’ 

‘ Now, Elfie, I'll tell you what we 
will do,’ answered Mr. Swancourt, 
tickled with a sort of bucolic hu- 
mour at the idea of criticising the 
critic. ‘ You shall write a clear ac- 
count of what he is wrong in, and 
I will copy it and send it as mine.’ 

‘ Yes, now directly!’ said Elfride, 
jumping up. ‘ When will you send 
it, papa ?” 

*O, in a day or two, I suppose,’ 
he returned. Then the vicar paused 
and slightly yawned, and in the 
manner of elderly people, began to 
relax from his ardour for the under- 
taking now that it came tothe point. 
‘But, really, it is hardly worth 
while.’ 

‘O, papa!’ said Elfride, with much 
disappointment. ‘You said you 
would, and now you won't. That is 
not fair!’ 

‘ But how can we send it if we 
don’t know who to send it to?’ 

‘If you really want to send such 
a thing, it can easily be done,’ said 
Mrs. Swancourt, coming to her 
step-daughter’s rescue. ‘ An enve- 
lope addressed, “‘ To the Critic of 
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The Court of Kellyon Castle, care of 
the Editor of the Present,” would 
find him.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it would.’ 

‘ Whynot write youranswer your- 
self, Elfride ?? Mrs. Swancourt in- 
quired. 

‘I might,’ she said hesitatingly ; 
‘and send it anonymously: that 
would be treating him as he has 
treated me.’ 

* No use in the world 

‘ But I don’t like to let him know 
myexactname. Suppose I put my 
initials only? The less you are 
known the more you are thought 
of.’ 

‘Yes; you might do that.’ 

Elfride set to work there and 
then. Her one desire for the last 
fortnight seemed likely to be re- 
alised. As happens with sensitive 
and secluded minds, a continual 
dwelling upon the subject had mag- 
nified to colossal proportions the 
space she assumed herself to oc- 
cupy or to have occupied in the 
occult critic’s mind. At noon and 
at night she had been pestering her- 
self with endeavours to perceive 
more distinctly his conception of 
her as a woman, apart from an au- 
thoress: whether he really despised 
her ; whether he thought more or 
less of her than of ordinary young 
women who never ventured into 
the fire of criticism at all. Now 
she would have the satisfaction of 
feeling that at any rate he knew her 
trueintent in crossing his path, and 
annoying him so by her perfor- 
mance, and be taught perhaps to 
despise it a little less. 


Four days later an envelope, di- 
rected to Miss Swancourt, in a 
strange hand, made its appearance 
from the post-bag. 

‘O,’ said Elfride, her heart sink- 
ing within her. ‘Can it be from 
that man—a lecture for imperti- 
nence? And actually one for Mrs. 
Swancourt in the same handwnit- 
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ing! She feared to open hers. ‘Yet 
how can he know my name? No; 
it is somebody else.’ 

‘Nonsense’ said her father grimly. 
‘You sent your initials, and the 
Directory was available. Though 
he wouldn’t have taken the trouble 
to look there unless he had been 
thoroughly savage with you. I 
thought you wrote with rather more 
asperity than simple literary discus- 
sion required.’ This timely clause 
was introduced to save the charac- 
ter of the vicar’s judgment under 
any issue of affairs. 

‘Well, here I go,’ said Elfride, 
desperately tearing open the seal. 

‘ To be sure, ofcourse,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Swancourt; and looking up 
from herletter, ‘Christopher, I quite 
forgot to tell you, when I mentioned 
that I had seen my distant relative, 
Harry Knight, that I invited him 
here for whatever length of time he 
could spare. And now he says he 
can come any day in August.’ 

‘ Write, and say the first of the 
month,’ replied the indiscriminate 
vicar. 

She read on. ‘Goodness me— 
and that isn’t all. He is actually the 
reviewer of Elfride’s book. How 
absurd to be sure! I had no idea 
he reviewed novels or had anything 
to do with the Present. He is a 
barrister—and I thought he only 
wrote in the Quarterlies. Why, 
Elfride, you have brought about an 
odd entanglement! What does he 
Say to you?” 

Elfride had put down her letter 
with a dissatisfied flush on her face. 
‘I don’t know. The idea of his know- 
ing my name and all about me!. . . 
Why, he says nothing particular, 
only this :— 

** My dear Madam,—Though I 
am sorry that my remarks should 
have seemed harsh, it is a plea- 
sure to find that they have been the 
means of bringing forth such an in- 
geniously argued reply. Unfortu- 
nately, it is so long since I wrote my 
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paper, that my memory does not 
serve me sufficiently to say a sin- 
gle word in my defence, even sup- 
posing there remains one to be said, 
which is doubtful. You will find 
from a letter I have written to Mrs. 
Swancourt, that we are not such 
strangers to each other as we have 
been imagining. Possibly, I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you 
soon, when any argument you 
choose to advance shall receive all 
the attention it deserves.” 

‘That is said satirically—I know 
it is.’ 

*O, no, Elfride.’ 

‘And then, his remarks didn’t 
seem harsh—I mean I did not say 
So.’ 
‘He thinks you are in a fright- 
ful temper,’ said Mr. Swancourt, 
chuckling in undertones. 

‘And he will come and see me, 
and find the authoress as contemp- 
tible in speech as she has been rude 
in manner. I do heartily wish I 
had never written a word to him.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Mrs. Swan- 
court, also laughing in low quiet 
jerks; ‘it will make the meeting 
such a comical affair, and afford 
splendid by-play for your father and 
myself. The idea of our running 
our heads against Harry Knight all 
the time! I cannot get over that.’ 

The vicar had immediately recog- 
nised the name, as that of Stephen 
Smith’s preceptor and friend ; but 
having ceased to concern himself 
in the matter, he made no remark 
to that effect, consistently forbear- 
ing to allude to anything which 
could restore recollection of their 
(to him) disagreeable mistakes with 
regard to poor Stephen’s lineage 
and position. Elfride had of course 
perceived the same thing, which 
added to the complication of rela- 
tionship, a mesh that her step- 
mother knew nothing of. 

The identification scarcely heigh- 
tened Knight’s attractions now, 
though a twelvemonth ago she 












would only have cared to see him 
for the interest he possessed as 
Stephen’s friend. Fortunately for 
Knight’s advent, such a reason for 
welcome had only begun to be awk- 
ward to her at a time when the inter- 
est he had acquired on his own ac- 
count made it no longer necessary. 


These coincidences, in common 
with all relating to him, tended to 
keep Elfride’s mind upon the stretch 
concerning Knight. As was her cus- 
tom when upon the horns of a di- 
lemma, she walked off by herself 
among the laurel-bushes, and there, 
standing still and splitting up a leaf 
without removing it from its stalk, 
fetched back recollections of Ste- 
phen’s frequent words in praise of his 
friend, and wished she had listened 
more attentively. Then, still pull- 
ing the leaf, she would blush at some 
fancied mortification that would 
accrue to her from his words when 
they met, in consequence of her 
rudeness, as she now considered 
it, in writing to him. 

The next development of her 
meditations was into the subject of 
what this man’s personal appear- 
ance might be—was he tall or short, 
dark or fair, gayor grim. She would 
have asked Mrs. Swancourt, but 
for the risk she might thereby in- 
cur of some teasing remark being 
returned. Ultimately, Elfride would 
say, ‘O, what a plague that re- 
viewer is to me! and turn her 
face to where she imagined India 
lay, and murmur to herself, ‘ Ah, 
my little husband, what are you 
doing now? Let me see, where are 
you—-south, east, where? Behind 
that hill, ever so far behind ! 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘HER WELCOME, SPOKE IN 
FALTERING PHRASE.’ 


‘ THERE is Henry Knight, I de- 
clare!’said Mrs. Swancourt one day. 
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They were gazing from the jut- 
ting angle of a wild enclosure not 
far from the Crags, which almost 
overhung the valley already de- 
scribed as leading up from the sea 
and little port of Stranton. The 
stony escarpment upon which they 
stood had the contour of a man’s 
face, and it was covered with 
furze as with a beard. People in 
the field above were preserved from 
an accidental roll down these pro- 
minences and hollows by a hedge 
on the very crest, which was doing 
that kindly service for Elfride and 
her mother now. 

Scrambling higher into the hedge 
and stretching her neck farther over 
the furze, Elfride beheld the indi- 
vidual signified. He was walking 
leisurely along the little green path 
at the bottom, beside the stream, 
a satchel slung upon his left hip, 
a stout walking-stick in his hand, 
and a brown-holland sun-hat upon 
his head. The satchel was worn 
and old, and the outer polished sur- 
face of the leather was cracked and 
peeling off. 

Knight having arrived over the 
hills to Stranton upon the top of a 
crazy omnibus, preferred to walk 
the remaining two miles up the 
valley, leaving his luggage to be 
brought on. 

Behind him a boy wandered hel- 
ter-skelter, and by that natural law 
of physics by which lesser bodies 
gravitate towards the greater, this 
boy drew near Knight, and trotted 
like a little dog close at his heels, 
whistling as he went, with his eyes 
fixed upon Knight’s boots as they 
rose and fell. 

When they had reached a point 
precisely opposite that in which 
Mrs. and Miss Swancourt lay in 
ambush, Knight stopped and turn- 
ed round. 

‘ Look here, my boy,’ he said. 

The boy parted his lips, opened 
his eyes, and answered nothing. 

‘ Here’s sixpence for you, on con- 
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dition that you don’t again come 
within twenty yards of my heels, all 
the way up the valley.’ 

The boy, who apparently had 
not known he had been looking at 
Knight’s heels at all, took the six- 
pence mechanically, and Knight 
went On again, wrapt in meditation. 

‘A nice voice,’ Elfride thought ; 
‘but what a singular temper !’ 

‘ Now we must get indoors before 
he ascends the slope,’ said Mrs. 
Swancourt softly. And they went 
across by a short cut over a stile, 
entering the lawn by a side door, 
and so on to the house. 

Mr. Swancourt had gone into the 
village with the curate, and Elfride 
felt too nervous to await their visi- 
tor’s arrival in the drawing-room 
with Mrs. Swancourt. So that when 
the elder lady entered, Elfride made 
some pretence of perceiving a new 
variety of crimson geranium, and 
lingered behind among the flower- 
beds. 

There was nothing gained by this, 
after all, she thought; and a few 
minutes after boldly came into the 
house by the glass side-door. She 
walked along the corridor, and en- 
tered the drawing-room. Nobody 
was there. 

A window at the angle of the 
room opened directly into an oc- 
tagonal conservatory, enclosing the 
corner of the building. From the 
conservatory came voices in con- 
versation—Mrs. Swancourt’s and 
the stranger’s. 

She had expected him to talk 
brilliantly. To her surprise he was 
asking questions in quite a learner’s 
manner, on subjects connected with 
the flowers and shrubs, that she 
had known for years. When after 
the lapse of a few minutes he spoke 
at some length, she considered 
there was a hard square decisive- 
ness in the shape of his sentences, 
as if, unlike her own and Stephen’s, 
they were not there and then newly 
constructed, but were drawn forth 
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from a large store ready-made. 
They were now approaching the 
window to come in again. 

‘ That is a flesh-coloured variety,’ 
said Mrs. Swancourt. ‘ But olean- 
ders, though they are such bulky 
shrubs, are so very easily wounded 
as to be unprunable—giants with 
the sensitiveness of young ladies. 
O, here is Elfride ! 

Elfride looked as guilty and 
crestfallen as Lady Teazle at the 
fall of the screen. Mrs. Swan- 
court presented him half comi- 
cally, and Knight in a minute or 
two seated himself beside the young 
lady. 

Elfride’s smiles of complaisance 
and hospitality came and went with 
all the rapidity of confusion ; and 
to make her still less comfortable, 
Mrs. Swancourt immediately after- 
wards left them together to seek 
her husband. Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, did not seem at all incom- 
moded by his feelings, and he said 
with light easefulness, 

‘So, Miss Swancourt, I have met 
you at last. You escaped me by a 
few minutes only when we were in 
London.’ 

‘Yes. I found that you had seen 
Mrs. Swancourt.’ 

‘And reviewer and reviewed are 
face to face at last,’ he added mis- 
chievously. 

‘Yes: though the fact of your 
being a relative takes off the edge 
of it. It was strange that you should 
be one of Mrs. Swancourt’s family 
all the time.’ Elfride began to re- 
cover herself now, and to look into 
Knight’s face. ‘1 was merely anx- 
ious to let you know my real mean- 
ing in writing the book—extremely 
anxious.’ 

‘I can quite understand the wish ; 
and I was gratified that my remarks 
should have reached home. They 
very seldom do, I am afraid.’ 

Elfride drew herself in. Here he 
was, sticking to his opinions as 
firmly as if friendship and polite- 
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ness did not in the least require an 
immediate renunciation of them. 

‘You made me very uneasy and 
sorry by writing such things,’ she 
murmured, suddenly dropping the 
mere cagueterie of a fashionable 
first introduction, and speaking with 
some of the dudgeon of a child to- 
wards a severe schoolmaster. 

‘That is rather the object of 
honest critics in such a case. Not 
to cause unnecessary sorrow: “ ‘To 
make you sorry after a proper man- 
ner, that ye may receive damage 
by us in nothing,” as a powerful 
pen once wrote to the Gentiles. 
Are you going to write another 
romance ?” 

‘ Write another "’ she said. ‘That 
somebody may pen a condemna- 
tion and “nail’t wi’ Scripture” 
again, as you do now, Mr. Knight?’ 

‘You may do better next time,’ 
he said laughingly: ‘I think you 
will. But I would advise you to con- 
fine yourself to domestic scenes.’ 

‘Thank you. But never again.’ 

‘Well, you may be right. That 
ayoung lady has taken to writing 
is not by any means the best thing 
to hear about her.’ 

‘What is the best ?” 

‘I prefer not to say.’ 

‘Do you know? Then do tell 
me, please.’ 

‘To hear that she has married.’ 

Elfride hesitated. ‘And what 
when she has been married?’ she said 
at last, partly in order to withdraw 
her own person from the argument. 

‘Then to hear no more about 
her. It is as Smeaton said of his 
lighthouse : her greatest real praise, 
when the novelty of her inaugura- 
. tion has worn of, is that nothing 
happens to keep the talk of her 
alive.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Elfride softly 
and thoughtfully. ‘ But of course it 
is different quite with men. Why 
don’t you write novels, Mr. Knight?” 

‘Because I couldn’t write one 
that would interest anybody.’ 
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* Why ? 

‘For several reasons. It requires 
a skilful omission of your real 
thoughts to make a novel popular, 
for one thing.’ 

‘Is that really necessary? Well, 
I am sure you could learn to do 
that with practice,’ said Elfride with 
an ex-cathedré air, as became a per- 
son who spoke from experience in 
the art. ‘ You would make a great 
name for certain,’ she continued. 

‘So many people make a name 
nowadays, that it is more distin- 
guished to remain in obscurity.’ 

‘Tell me seriously—apart from 
the subject—why don’t you write a 
volume instead of loose articles?’ 
she insisted. 

‘Since you are pleased to make 
me talk of myself, I will tell you 
seriously,’ said Knight, not less 
amused at this catechism by his 
young friend than he was interested 
in her appearance. ‘ As I have im- 
plied, I have not the wish. And if 
I had the wish, I could not now 
concentrate sufficiently. We all 
have only our one cruse of energy 
given us to make the best of. And 
where that energy has been leaked 
away week by week, quarter by 
quarter, as mine has for the last 
nine or ten years, there is not 
enough dammed back behind the 
mill at any given period to supply 
the quantum a complete book on 
any subject requires. Then there 
is the self-confidence and waiting 
power. Where quick results have 
grown customary, they are fatal to 
a lively faith in the future.’ 

‘Yes, I comprehend; and so you 
choose to write in fragments ?” 

‘No, I don’t choose to do it in 
the sense you mean ; choosing from 
a whole world of professions, all 
pessible. It was by the constraint 
of accident merely. Not that I 
object to the accident.’ 

‘Why don’t you object—I mean, 
why do you feel so quiet about 
things?’ Elfride was half afraid to 
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question him so, but her intense 
curiosity to see what the inside of 
literary Mr. Knight was like, kept 
her going on. Knight certainly did 
not mind being frank with her. In- 
stances of this trait in men who 
have warm feelings, but are reticent 
from habit, may be recalled by all 
of us. When they find a listener 
who can by no possibility make use 
of them, rival them, or condemn 
them, reserved and even suspicious 
men of the world become frank, 
keenly enjoying the inner side of 
their frankness. 

‘Why I don’t mind the acci- 
dental constraint,’ he replied, ‘is 
because, in making beginnings, a 
chance limitation of direction is 
often better than absolute free- 
dom.’ 

‘I see—that is, I should ifI 
quite understood what all those 
generalities mean.’ 

‘Why, this: That an arbitrary 
foundation for one’s work, which 
no length of thought can alter, 
leaves the attention free to fix itself 
on the work itself, and make the 
best of it.’ 

‘Lateral compression forcing al- 
titude, as would be said in that 
tongue,’ she said mischievously. 
‘And I suppose where no limit 
exists, as in the case of a rich man 
with a wide taste who wants to do 
something, it will be better to 
choose a limit capriciously than to 
have none.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said meditatively. ‘I 
can go as far as that.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Elfride, ‘I think 
it better for a man’s nature if he 
does nothing in particular.’ 

‘There is such a case as being 
obliged to.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I was speaking of 
when you are not obliged to for 
any other reason than delight in 
the prospect of fame. I have 
thought many times lately that a 
thin widespread happiness, com- 
mencing now, and of a piece with 
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the days of your life, is preferable 
to an anticipated heap far away in 
the future, and none now.’ 

‘Why, that’s the verything I said 
just now as being the principle of 
all ephemeral doers like myself.’ 

*O, I am sorry to have parodied 
you,’ she said, with some confu- 
sion. ‘Yes, of course. That is 
what you meant about not trying 
to be famous.’ And she added, 
with the quickness of conviction 
characteristic of her mind: ‘ There 
is much littleness in trying to be 
great. A man must think a good 
deal of himself, and be conceited 
enough to believe in himself, before 
he tries at all.’ 

‘But it is soon enough to say 
there is harm in a man’s thinking a 
good deal of himself when it is 
proved he has been thinking wrong, 
and too soon then sometimes. Be- 
sides, we should not conclude that 
a man who strives earnestly for 
success does so with a strong sense 
of his own merit. He may see 
how little success has to do with 
merit, and his motive may be his 
very humility.’ 

This manner of treating her 
rather provoked Elfride. No sooner 
did she agree with him than he 
ceased to seem to wish it, and took 
the other side. ‘ Ah,’ she thought 
inwardly, ‘I shall have nothing to 
do with a man of this kind, though 
he is our visitor.’ 

‘I think you will find,’ resumed 
Knight, pursuing the conversation 
more for the sake of finishing off 
his thoughts on the subject than 
for engaging her attention, ‘ that in 
actual life it is merely 2 matter of 
instinct with men—this trying to 
push on. They awake to a recog- 
nition that they have, without pre- 
meditation, begun to try a little, 
and they say to themselves, “ Since 
I have tried thus much, I will try 
a little more.” ‘They go on be- 
cause they have begun.’ 

Elfride, in her turn, was not par- 
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ticularly attending to his words at 
this moment. She had, uncon- 
sciously to herself, a way of seizing 
any point in the remarks of an in- 
terlocutor which interested her, 
and dwelling upon it, and thinking 
thoughts of her own thereupon, 
totally oblivious of all that he 
might say in continuation. On 
such occasions she artlessly sur- 
veyed the person speaking, and then 
there was a time for a painter! 
Her eyes seemed to look at you, 
and past you, as you were then, 
into your future ; and past your fu- 
ture into your eternity—not read- 
ing it, but gazing in an unused, un- 
conscious way—her mind still cling- 
ing to its original thought. 

This is how she was looking at 
Knight. 

Suddenly Elfride became con- 
scious of what she was doing, and 
was painfully confused. 

‘What were you so intent upon 
in me?’ he inquired. 

‘As far as I was thinking of you 
at all, I was thinking how clever 
you are,’ she said, with a want of 
premeditation that was striking in 
its honesty and simplicity. 

Feeling restless now that she had 
sO unwittingly spoken, she arose 
and stepped to the window, hav- 
ing heard the voices of her father 
and Mrs. Swancourt coming up 
below the terrace. ‘Here they are,’ 
she said, going out. Knight walked 
out upon the lawn behind her. 
She stood upon the edge of the 
terrace, close to the stone balus- 
trade, and looked towards the sun, 
hanging over a glade, just now fair 
as Tempe’s vale, up which her 
father was walking. 

Knight could not help looking 
at her. The sun was within ten de- 
grees of the horizon, and its yellow 
light flooded her face and height- 
ened the bright rose colour of her 
cheeks to a vermilion red, their 
moderate pink hue being only seen 
in its natural tone where the cheek 
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curved round into shadow. The 
ends of her hanging hair softly drag- 
ged themselves backwards and for- 
wards upon her shoulder as each 
faint breeze thrust against or re- 
linquished it. Fringes and ribbons 
of her dress, moved by the same 
breeze, licked like tongues upon 
the parts around them, and flutter- 
ing forward from shady folds caught 
likewise their share of the lustrous 
orange glow. 

Mr. Swancourt shouted out a 
welcome to Knight from a distance 
of about thirty yards, and after a 
few preliminary words proceeded to 
a conversation of deep earnestness 
on Knight’s fine old family name, 
and theories as to lineage and in- 
termarriage connected therewith. 
Knight’s portmanteau having in the 
mean time arrived, they soon re- 
tired to prepare for dinner, which 
had been kept back two hours later 
than the usual time of that meal. 

An arrival was an event in the 
life of Elfride, now that they were 
again in the country, and that of 
Knight necessarily an engrossing 
one. And that evening she went to 
bed for the first time without think- 
ing of Stephen at all. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE MOOD OF WOMAN WHO CAN 
TELL ?” 


Tue old tower of West Endel- 
stow Church had reached the last 
weeks of its existence. It was to be 
replaced by a new one. Planks and 
poles had arrived in the church- 
yard, iron bars had been thrust 
into the venerable crack extending 
down the belfry wall to the foun- 
dation, the bells had been taken 
down, the owls had forsaken this 
home of their forefathers, and six 
iconoclasts in white fustian, to 
whom a cracked edifice was a 
species of Mumbo Jumbo, had 
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taken lodgings in the village pre- 
vious to commencing the actual 
removal of the stones. 

This was the day after Knight’s 
arrival. To enjoy for the last time 
the prospect seaward from the 
summit, the vicar, Mrs. Swancourt, 
Knight, and Elfride, all ascended 
the winding turret—Mr. Swan- 
court stepping forward with many 
loud pants, his wife struggling along 
silently, but suffering none the less. 
They had hardly reached the top 
when a large lurid cloud, palpably 
a reservoir of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, was seen to be advanc- 
ing overhead from the north. 

The two cautious elders suggest- 
ed an immediate return, and pro- 
ceeded to put it in practice as re- 
garded themselves. 

‘Dear me, I wish I had not come 
up,’ exclaimed Mrs. Swancourt. 

‘We shall be slower than you 
two in going down,’ the vicar said 
over his shoulder, ‘andso, don’t you 
start till we are nearly at the bot- 
tom, or you will run over us and 
break our necks somewhere in the 
darkness of the turret.’ 

Accordingly Elfride and Knight 
waited on the leads till the stair- 
case should be clear. Knight was 
not in a talkative mood that morn- 
ing. Elfride was rather lively, by 
reason of his inattention, which she 
privately set down to his thinking 
her not worth talking to. Whilst 
Knight stood watching the rise of 
the cloud, she sauntered to the 
other side of the tower, and there 
remembered an old feat she had 
performed the year before. It was 
to walk round upon the parapet of 
the tower—which was quite with- 
out battlement or pinnacle, and 
presented a smooth flat surface 
about two feet wide, forming a path- 
way on all the four sides. Without 
reflecting in the least upon what she 
was doing, she now stepped upon 
the parapet in the old way, and be- 
gan walking along. 


‘We are down, cousin Henry,’ 
cried Mrs. Swancourt up the turret. 
* Follow us when you like.’ 

Knight turned and saw Elfride 
commencing her elevated prome- 
nade. His face flushed with min- 
gled concern and anger at her rash- 
ness. 

‘I certainly gave you credit for 
more common sense,’ he said. 

She reddened a little and walked 
on. 

‘Miss Swancourt, I insist upon 
your coming down,’ he exclaimed. 

‘I will in a minute. I am safe 
enough. I have done it often.’ 

At that moment, by reason of a 
slight perturbation his words had 
caused in her, Elfride’s foot caught 
itselfin a little tuft of grass growing 
in a joint of the stonework, and she 
almost lost her balance. Knight 
sprang forward with a face ofhorror. 
By what seemed a special interpo- 
sition ofa merciful Providence she 
tottered to the inner edge of the 
parapet instead of to the outer, and 
reeled over upon the lead roof two 
or three feet below the wall. 

Knight seized her as in a vice, 
and he said, panting, ‘That ever 
I should have met a woman fool 
enough to do a thing of that kind ! 
Good God, you oughtto be ashamed 
of yourself !’ 

The close proximity oi the Sha- 
dow of Death had made her sick 
and pale asa corpse before he spoke. 
Already lowered to that state, his 
words completely overpowered her, 
and she swooned away as he held 
her. 

Elfride’s eyes were not closed for 
more than forty seconds. She opened 
them, and remembered the position 
instantly. His face had altered its 
expression from stern anger to pity. 
But his severe remarks had rather 
frightened her, and she struggled to 
be free. 

‘If you can stand, of course you 
may,’ he said, and loosened his 
arms. ‘I hardly know whether 
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most to laugh at your freak or to 
chide you for its folly.’ 

She immediately sank upon the 
leadwork. Knight lifted her again. 
* Are you hurt?’ he said. 

She murmured an incoherent ex- 
pression, and tried to smile; say- 
ing, with a fitful aversion of her 
face, ‘I am only frightened. Put 
me down, do put me down ” 

‘But youcan’t walk,’ said Knight. 

‘You don’t know that ; how can 
you? Iam only frightened, I tell 
you,’ she answered petulantly, and 
raised her hand to her forehead. 
Knight then saw that she was bleed- 
ing from a severe cut in her wrist, 
apparently where it had descended 
upon a salient corner of the lead- 
work. Elfride too seemed to per- 
ceive and feel this now for the 
first time, and for a minute nearly 
lost consciousness again. Knight 
rapidly bound his handkerchief 
round the place, and to add to the 
complication, the thundercloud he 
had been watching began to shed 
some heavy drops of rain. Knight 
looked up and saw the vicar strid- 
ing towards the house, and Mrs. 
Swancourt waddling beside him, 
like a hard-driven duck. 

‘As you are so faint, it will be 
much better to let me carry you 
down,’ said Knight; ‘or at any 
rate inside out of the rain.’ But 
her objection to be lifted made it 
impossible for him to support her 
for more than five steps. 

‘ This is folly, great folly,’ he ex- 
claimed, setting her down. 

‘Indeed! she murmured, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘I say Iwill not be 
carried, and you say this is folly.’ 

‘So it is.’ 

‘No, it isn’t.’ 

‘It is folly, I think. At any rate 
the origin of it all is.’ 

‘I don’t agree to it. And you 
needn’t get so angry with me; I 
am not worth it.’ 

‘Indeed you are. You are worth 
the enmity of princes, as was said 
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of such another. Now, then, will 
you clasp your hands behind my 
neck, that I may carry you down 
without hurting you ? 

‘No, no.’ 

‘You had better, or I shall fore- 
close.’ 

‘What's that ? 

‘Deprive you of your chance.’ 

Elfride gave a little toss. 

‘Now, don’t writhe so when I 
attempt to carry you.’ 

*I can’t help it.’ 

‘Then submit quietly.’ 

‘I don’t care, I don’t care,’ she 
murmured in languid tones and with 
closed eyes. 

He took her into his arms, en- 
tered the turret, and with slow and 
cautious steps descended round and 
round. Then, with the gentleness 
ofa nursing mother, he attended to 
the cut on her arm. During his 
progress through the operations of 
wiping it and binding it up anew, 
her face changed its aspect from 
pained indifference to something 
like bashful interest, interspersed 
with small tremors and shudders of 
a trifling kind. 

In the centre of each pale cheek 
a small red spot the size of a wafer 
had now made its appearance, and 
continued to grow larger. Elfride 
momentarily expected a recurrence 
to the lecture on her foolishness, 
but Knight said no more than this, 

‘Promise me zezer to walk on 
that parapet again.’ 

‘It will be pulled down soon : so 
I do.’ Ina few minutes she con- 
tinued in a lower tone, and seri- 
ously,.*You are familiar of course, 
as everybody is, with those strange 
sensations we sometimes have, that 
our life for the moment exists in 
duplicate.’ 

‘ That we have lived through that 
moment before ?” 

‘Or shall again. Well, I felt on 
the tower that something similar to 
that scene is again to be common 
to us both.’ 
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‘God forbid! said Knight. ‘ Pro- 
mise me that you will never again 
walk on any such place on any con- 
sideration.’ 

*I do.’ 

‘ That sucha thing has not been 
before, we know. That it shall not 
be again, you vow. Therefore think 
no more of such a foolish fancy.’ 

There had fallen a great deal of 
rain, but unaccompanied by light- 
ning. A few minutes longer, and 
the storm had ceased. 

‘ Now, take my arm, please.’ 

* O, no, it is not necessary.’ This 
relapse into wilfulness was because 
he had again connected the epithet 
foolish with her. 

‘Nonsense: it is quite necessary ; 
it will rain again directly, and you 
are not half recovered.’ And with- 
out more ado, Knight took her 
hand, drew it under his arm, and 
held it there so firmly that she 
could not have removed it without 
a struggle. Feeling, at thus being 
led along, like a colt in a halter for 
the first time, yet afraid to be an- 
gry, it was to her great relief that 
she saw the carriage coming round 
the corner to fetch them. 

Her fall upon the roof was neces- 
sarily explained to some extent 
upon their entering the house ; but 
both forebore to mention a word 
of what she had been doing to cause 
such an accident. During the re- 
mainder of the afternoon Elfride 
was invisible; but at dinner-time 
she appeared as bright as ever. 

In the drawing-room, after hav- 
ing been exclusively engaged with 
Mr. and Mrs. Swancourt thfough 
the intervening time, Knight again 
found himself thrown with Elfride. 
She had been looking over a chess 
problem in one of the illustrated 
periodicals. 

‘You like chess, Miss Swan- 
court ?” 


‘Yes. It is my favourite scien- 


tific game ; indeed, excludes every 
Do you play ?’ 


other. 
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‘I have played; though not 
lately.’ 

‘Challenge him, Elfride,’ said 
the vicar heartily. ‘She plays very 
well for a lady, Mr. Knight.’ 

‘Shall we play?’ asked Elfride 
tentatively. 

*O, certainly. 
lighted.’ 

The game began. Mr. Swan- 
court had forgotten a similar per- 
formance with Stephen Smith the 
year before. Elfride had not; but 
she had begun to take for her 
maxim the undoubted truth that 
the necessity of continuing faithful 
to Stephen without suspicion, dic- 
tated a fickle behaviour almost as 
imperatively as fickleness itself; a 
fact, however, which would give a 
startling advantage to the latter 
quality, should it ever appear. 

Knight, by one of those inex- 
cusable oversights which will some- 
times afflict the best of players, 
placed his rook in the arms of one 
of her pawns. It was her first ad- 
vantage. She looked triumphant 
—even ruthless. 

‘By George! what was I think- 
ing of?’ said Knight quietly ; and 
then relinquished concern at his 
accident. 

‘Club laws we'll have, won’t we, 
Mr. Knight?’ said Elfride suasively. 

*O, yes, certainly,’ said Mr. 
Knight, a thought however just oc- 
curring to his mind that he had 
two or three times allowed her to 
replace a man, on her religiously 
assuring him that suck a move was 
an absolute blunder. 

She immediately took up the un- 
fortunate rook and the contest pro- 
ceeded, Elfride having now rather 
the better of the game. Then he 
won the exchange, regained his po- 
sition, and began to press her hard. 
Elfride grew flurried, and placed 
her queen on his remaining rook’s 
file. 

‘ There— how stupid ! Upon my 
word, I did not see your rook. Of 


I shall be de- 
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course nobody but a fool would 
have put a queen there knowingly.’ 

She spoke excitedly, half expect- 
ing her antagonist to give her back 
the move. 

* Nobody, ofcourse,’ said Knight 
serenely, and stretched out his 
hand towards his royal victim. 

‘It is not very pleasant to have 
it taken advantage of, then,’ she 
said with some vexation. 

‘Club laws, I think you said? 
returned Knight blandly, and mer- 
cilessly appropriating the queen. 

She was on the brink of pouting, 
but was ashamed to show it; tears 
almost stood in her eyes. She had 
been trying so hard—so very hard 
—thinking and thinking till her 
brain was in a whirl; and it seemed 
so heartless of him to treat her so, 
after all. 

‘I think it is—’ she began. 

© What ? 

‘ Unkind to take advantage of a 
pure mistake I make in that way.’ 

‘I lost my rook by even a purer 
mistake,’ said the enemy, in an in- 
exorable tone, without lifting his 
eyes. 

‘Yes, but However, as his 
logic was absolutely unanswerable, 
she merely registered a protest. ‘I 
cannot endure those cold-blooded 
ways of clubs and professional 
players, like Staunton and Morphy. 
Just as if it really mattered whether 
you have raised your fingers from 
a man or no.’ 

Knight smiled as pitilessly as 
before, and they went on in silence. 

‘Checkmate,’ said Knight. 

‘Another game,’ said Elfride 
peremptorily ; and looking very 
warm. 

With all my heart,’ said Knight. 

‘ Checkmate,’ said Knight again, 
at the end of forty minutes. 

‘Another game,’ she returned 
resolutely. 

‘I'll give you the odds of a 
bishop,’ Knight said to her kindly. 
‘No, thank you,’ Elfride replied, 
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in a tone intended for courteous 
indifference ; but, as a fact, very 
cavalier indeed. 

‘Checkmate,’ said her opponent, 
without the least emotion. 

Elfride, the difference between 
your condition of mind now, and 
when you purposely made blunders 
that Stephen Smith might win ! 

It was bed-time. Her mind as 
if it would throb itself out of her 
head, she went off to her chamber, 
full of mortification at being beaten 
time after time when she herself 
was the aggressor. Having for two 
or three years enjoyed the reputa- 
tion throughout the globe of her 
father’s brain—which almost con- 
stituted her entire world—of being 
an excellent player, this fiasco was 
intolerable ; for unfortunately the 
person most dogged in the belief 
in a false reputation is always that 
one, the possessor, who has the 
best means of knowing that it is 
not true. 

In bed no sleep came to soothe 
her; that gentle thing being the 
very middle-of-summer friend in 
this respect of flying away at the 
merest troublous cloud. After ly- 
ing awake till two o'clock, an idea 
seemed to strike her. She softly 
arose, got a light, and fetched a 
Chess Praxis from the library. Re- 
turning and sitting up in bed, she 
diligently studied the volume till 
the clock struck five, and her eye- 
lids felt thick and heavy. She then 
extinguished the light and lay down 
again. 

‘You look pale, Elfride,’ said 
Mrs. Swancourt the next morning 
at breakfast. ‘Isn’t she, cousin 
Harry ?” 

A young lady who is scarcely ill 
at all can hardly help becoming so 
when regarded as such by all eyes 
turning upon her at the table in 
obedience to some remark. Every- 
body looked at Elfride. She cer- 
tainly was pale. 

‘Am I pale? she said with a 
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faint smile. ‘I did not sleep much. 
I could not get rid of armies of 
bishops and knights, try how I 
would.’ 

‘Chess is a bad thing just before 
bed-time ; especially for excitable 
people like yourself, dear. Don’t 
ever play late again.’ 

‘T’'ll play early instead. Cousin 
Knight,’ she said in imitation of 
Mrs. Swancourt, ‘will you oblige 
me in something ?” 

‘Even to half my kingdom.’ 

‘Well, it is to play one game 
more.’ 

‘When ?” 

‘Now, instantly; the moment 
we have breakfasted.’ 

‘Nonsense, Elfride,’ said her 
father. ‘Making yourself a slave 
to the game like that.’ 

‘But I want to, papa. Honestly, 
I am restless at having been so 
ignominiously overcome. And Mr. 
Knight doesn’t mind. So what 
harm can there be?’ 

‘Let us play by all means, if you 
wish it,’ said Knight. 

So when breakfast was over, 
the combatants withdrew to the 
quiet of the library, and the door 
was closed. Elfride seemed to have 
an idea that her conduct was rather 
ill-regulated, and startlingly free 
from conventional restraint. And 
worse, she fancied upon Knight's 
face a slightly amused look at her 
proceedings. 

‘You think me foolish, I sup- 
pose,’ she said recklessly ; ‘but I 
want to do my very best just once, 
and see whether I can overcome 
you.’ 

‘Certainly : nothing more natural. 
Though I am afraid it is not the 
plan adopted by women of the 
world after a defeat.’ 

‘Why, pray ?” 

‘ Because they know that as good 
as Overcoming is skill in effacing 
recollection of being overcome, 
and turn their attention to that 
entirely.’ 
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‘I am wrong again, of course.’ 

‘Perhaps your wrong is more 
pleasing than their right.’ 

*I don’t quite know whether 
you mean that, or whether you 
are laughing at me,’ she said, look- 
ing doubtingly at him, yet inclin- 
ing to accept the more flattering 
interpretation. ‘I am almost sure 
you think it vanity in me to think 
Iam amatch for you. Well, if you 
do, I say that vanity is no crime 
in such a case.’ 


‘Well, perhaps not. Though it 
is hardly a virtue.’ 
*O, yes, in battle. Nelson’s 


bravery lay in his vanity.’ 


‘Indeed! Then so did his 
death.’ 
‘O,no,no! For it is written 


in the book of the prophet Shakes- 
peare, 

‘* Fear and be slain? no worse can come 

to fight ; 
And fight and die, is death destroying 
death !"’ 

And down they sat, and the 
contest began, Elfride having the 
first move. ‘The game progressed. 
Elfride’s heart beat so violently that 
she could not sit still. Her dread 
was lest he should hear it. And 
he did discover it at last—some 
flowers upon the table being set 
throbbing by its pulsations. 

‘I think we had better give over,’ 
said Knight, looking at her gently. 
‘It is too much for you, I know. 
Let us write down the position, 
and finish another time.’ 

* No, please not,’ she implored. 
‘ T should not rest if I did not know 
the. result at once. It is your 
move.’ 

Ten minutes passed. 

She started up suddenly. ‘I know 
what you are doing! she cried; 
an angry colour upon her cheeks, 
and her eyes indignant. ‘You 
were thinking of letting me win to 
please me 

‘I don’t mind owning that I 
was,’ Knight responded phlegma- 
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tically, and appearing all the more 
so by contrast with her own tur- 
moil. “the 

‘But you must not! I won't 
have it.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘No, that will not do; I insist 
that you don’t do any such absurd 
thing. It is insulting me! 

‘Very well, madam. I won’t do 
any such absurd thing. You shall 
not win.’ 

‘That is to be proved,’ she re- 
turned proudly ; and the play went 
on. 
Nothing is now heard but the 
ticking of a quaint old timepiece 
on the summit ofa bookcase. Ten 
minutes pass; he captures her 
knight ; she takes his knight, and 
looks a very Rhadamanthus. 

More minutes tick away: she 
takes his pawn and has the advant- 
age, showing her sense of it rather 
prominently. 

Five minutes more: he takes 
her bishop: she brings things even 
by taking his knight. 

Three minutes : she looks bold, 
and takes his queen: he looks 
placid, and takes hers. 

Eight or ten minutes pass: he 
takes a pawn: she utters a little 
pooh ! but not the ghost of a pawn 
can she take in retaliation. 

Ten minutes pass: he takes an- 
other pawn and says, ‘ Check !’ She 
flushes, extricates herself by cap- 
turing his bishop, and looks tri- 
umphant. He immediately takes 
her bishop: she looks surprised. 

Five minutes longer: she makes 
a dash and takes his only remain- 
ing bishop; he replies by taking 
her only remaining knight. 

Two minutes: he gives check ; 
her mind is now in a painful state 
of tension, and she shades her face 
with her hand. 

Yet a few minutes more: he 
takes her rook and checks again. 
She literally trembles now lest an 
artful surprise she has in store for 
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him shall be anticipated by the 
surprise he evidently has in store 
for her. 

Five minutes: ‘Checkmate in 
two moves!’ exclaims Elfride. 

‘If you can,’ says Knight. 

‘O, I have miscalculated ; that 
is cruel !’ 

‘Checkmate,’ says Knight ; and 
the victory is won. 

Elfride arose and turned away 
without letting him see her face. 
Once in the hall she ran upstairs 
and into her room, and flung her- 
self down upon her bed, weeping 
bitterly. 


‘Whereis Elfride?’ said her father 
at luncheon. 

Knight listened anxiously for the 
answer. He had been hoping to 
see her again before this time. 

‘She isn’t well, sir,’ was the reply. 

Mrs. Swancourt arose and left 
the room, going upstairs to El- 
fride’s apartment. At the door was 
Unity, who occupied in the new 
establishment a position between 
young-lady’s maid and middle- 
housemaid. 

‘She is sound asleep, ma'am,’ 
Unity whispered. 

Mrs. Swancourt opened the door. 
Elfride was lying full dressed on the 
bed, her face hot and red, her 
arms thrown abroad. At intervals of 
a minute she tossed restlessly from 
side to side, and indistinctly moan- 
ed words used in the game of chess. 

Mrs. Swancourt had a turn for 
doctoring, and felt her pulse. It 
was twanging like a harp-string, at 
the rate of two hundred a minute. 
Softly moving the sleeping girl to 
a little less cramped position, she 
went down stairs again. 

‘She is asleep now,’ said Mrs. 
Swancourt. ‘She does not seem 


very well. Cousin Knight,what were 
you thinking of? her tender brain 
won’t bear cudgelling like your 
great head. You should have strict- 
ly forbidden her to play again.’ 
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In truth, the essayist’s experi- 
ence of the nature of young women 
was far less extensive than his ab- 
stract knowledge of them led him- 
self and others to believe. He could 
pack them into sentences like a 
workman, but empirically was no- 
where. 

‘I am indeed sorry,’ said Knight, 
feeling even more than he express- 
ed. ‘But surely, the young lady 
knows best what is good for her?” 

* Bless you, that’s just what she 
doesn’t know. She never thinks 
of such things, does she, Christo- 
pher? Her father and I have to 
command her and keep her in or- 
der, as you would a child. She will 
say things worthy of a French epi- 
grammatist, and act like a robin in 
a greenhouse. But I think we will 
send for Dr. Granson—there can 
be no harm.’ 

Aman was straightway despatch- 
ed on horseback to Stranton, and 
the gentleman known as Dr. Gran- 
son came in the course of the after- 
noon. He pronounced her nervous 
system to be in a decided state of 
disorder ; forwarded some soothing 
draught, and gave orders that on 
no account whatever was she to 
play chess again. 

The next morning Knight waited 
with a curiously compounded feel- 
ing for her entry to breakfast. The 
female servants came in to prayers 
at irregular intervals, and as each 
entered, he could not, to save his 
life, avoid turning his head with the 
hope that she might be Elfride. Mr. 
Swancourt began reading without 
waiting for her. Then somebody 
glided in noiselessly ; Knight softly 
glanced up: it was only the little 
kitchen-maid. Knight thoughtread- 
ing prayers a bore. 

He went out alone, and for al- 
most the first time failed to recog- 
nise that holding converse with 
Nature’s charms was not solitude. 
On nearing the house again he per- 
ceived his young friend crossing a 
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slope by a path which ran into the 
one he was following, in the angle 
of the field. Here they met. Elfride 
was at once exultant and abashed : 
coming into his presence had upon 
her the effect of entering a cathe- 
dral. 

Knight had his note-book in his 
hand, and had, in fact, been in the 
very act of writing therein, when 
they came in view of each other. 
He left off in the midst of a sen- 
tence, and proceeded to inquire 
warmly concerning her state of 
health. She said she was perfectly 
well, and indeed had never looked 
better. Her health was as inconse- 
quent as her actions. Her lips were 
red, without the polish that cher- 
ries have, and their redness joined 
with the white skin in a clearly-de- 
fined line, which had nothing of 
jagged confusion in it. Altogether, 
the last person in the world to be 
knocked over by a game of chess, 
because too ephemeral-looking to 
play one. 

‘Are you taking notes ?’ she in- 
quired with an alacrity plainly aris- 
ing less from interest in the subject 
than from a wish to divert his 
thoughts from her person. 

‘Yes; I was making an entry. 
And with your permission I will com- 
plete it.’ Knight then stood still, 
and wrote. Elfride remained be- 
side him a moment, and afterwards 
walked on. 

‘I should like to see all the se- 
crets that are in that book,’ she 
gaily flung back to him over her 
shoulder. 

‘I don’t think you would find 
much to interest you.’ 

‘I know I should.’ 

‘Then of course I have no more 
to say.’ 

‘But I would ask this question 
first. Is it a book of mere facts 
concerning journeys and expen- 
diture, and so on, or a book of 
thoughts ?” 

‘Well, to tell the truth, it is not 
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exactly either. It consists for the 
most part of jottings for articles and 
essays, disjointed anddisconnected, 
of no possible interest to anybody 
but myself.’ 

‘It contains, I suppose, your de- 
veloped thoughts in embryo ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ If they are interesting when en- 
larged to the size of an article, 
what must they be in their concen- 
trated form? Pure rectified spirit, 
above proof; before it is lowered 
to be fit for human consumption : 
“‘words that burn” indeed.’ 

‘ Rather like a balloon before it 
is inflated: flabby, shapeless, dead. 
You could hardly read them.’ 

‘ May I try?’ she said coaxingly. 
‘I wrote my poor romance in that 
way—lI mean in bits, out of doors 
—and I should like to see whether 
your way of entering things is the 
same as mine.’ 

‘Really, that’s rather an awkward 
request. I suppose I can hardly re- 
fuse now you have asked sodirectly; 
but—’ 

‘You think me ill-mannered in 
asking. But does not this justify 
me—your writing in my presence, 
Mr. Knight? If 1 had lighted upon 
your book by chance, it would have 
been different ; but you stand be- 
fore me, and say, “excuse me,” with- 
out caring whether I do or not, and 
write on, and then tell me they are 
not private facts but public ideas.’ 

‘Very well, Miss Swancourt. If 
you really must see, the conse- 
quences be upon your own head. 
Remember, my advice to you is to 
leave my book alone.’ 

‘But with that caution I have 
your permission ?” 

* Yes.’ 

She hesitated a moment, looked 
at his hand containing the book, 
then laughed, and saying, ‘I must 
see it,’ withdrew it from his fingers. 

Knight rambled on towards the 
house, leaving her standing in the 
path turning over the leaves. By 
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the time he had reached the wicket- 
gate he saw that she had moved, 
and waited till she came up. 

Elfride had closed the note-book, 
and was carrying it disdainfully by 
the corner between her finger and 
thumb; her face wore a nettled 
look. She silently extended the vol- 
ume towards him, raising her eyes 
no higher than her hand was lifted. 

‘ Take it,’ said Elfride quickly. 
‘I don’t want to read it.’ 

‘Could you understand it? said 
Knight. 

‘ As far as I looked. But I didn’t 
care to read much.’ 

‘Why, Miss Swancourt ?” 

‘Only because I didn’t wish to— 
that’s all.’ 

‘I warned you that you might 
not.’ 

‘Yes, but I never supposed you 
would have put me there.’ 

‘Your name is not mentioned 
once within the four corners.’ 

‘Not my name—I know that.’ 

‘Nor your description, nor any- 
thing by which anybody would re- 
cognise you.’ 

‘Except myself. For what is 
this?’ she exclaimed, taking it from 
him and opening a page. ‘ August 
7. That’s the day before yester- 
day. But I won't read it,’ Elfride 
said, closing the book again with 
pretty hauteur. ‘Why should I? 
I had no business to ask to see 
your book, and it serves me right.’ 

Knight hardly recollected what 
he had written, and turned over 
the book to see. He came to this: 

‘Aug. 7. Girl gets into her teens, 
and her self-consciousness is born. 
After a certain interval passed in 
infantine helplessness, it begins to 
act. Simple, young, and inexperi- 
enced at first. Persons of observa- 
tion can tell to a nicety how old 
this consciousness is by the skill it 
has acquired in the art necessary to 
its success—the art of hiding itself. 
Generally begins career by actions 
which are popularly termed show- 
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ing off. Method adopted depends 
in each case upon the disposition, 
rank, residence, of the young lady 
attempting it. Town-bred girl will 
utter some moral parodox on fast 
men, or love. Country Miss adopts 
the more material media of taking 
a ghastly fence, whistling, or mak- 
ing your blood run cold by ap- 
pearing to risk her neck. (Mem. 
On Endelstow tower.) 

‘An innocent vanity is of course 
the origin of these displays. ‘‘ Look 
at me,” say these youthful begin- 
ners in womanly artifice, without 
reflecting whether or not it be to 
their advantage to show so very 
much of themselves. (Amplify 
and correct for paper on Artless 
Arts.)’ 

‘Yes, I remember now,’ said 
Knight. ‘The notes were certainly 
suggested by your manceuvre on 
the church tower. But you must 
not think too much of such random 
observations,’ he continued en- 
couragingly, as he noticed her in- 
jured looks. ‘A mere fancy pass- 
ing through my head assumes a 
factitious importance to you, be- 
cause it has been made permanent 
by being written down. All man- 
kind think thoughts as bad as those 
of people they most love on earth, 
but such thoughts never getting 
embodied on paper, it becomes 
assumed that they never existed. 
I daresay that you yourself have 
thought some disagreeable thing or 
other of me, which would seem just 
as bad as this if written. I challenge 
you, now, to tell me.’ 

* The worst thing I have thought 
of you ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘I must not.’ 

*O, yes.’ 

‘I thought you were rather 
round-shouldered.’ 

Knight looked slightly redder. 

‘And that there was a little bald 
spot on the top of your head.’ 

*Heh-heh! Two ineradicable de- 
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fects,’ said Knight, there being a 
faint ghastliness discernible in his 
laugh. ‘They are much worse in a 
lady’s eye than being thought self- 
conscious, I suppose.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s very fine,’ she said, 
too inexperienced to perceive her 
hit, and hence not quite disposed 
to forgive his notes. ‘You alluded 
to me in that entry as if I were such 
a child, too. Everybody does that. 
I cannot understand it. I am quite 
a woman, you know. How old do 
you think I am ?’ 

‘How old? Why, seventeen, I 
should say. All girls are seven- 
teen.’ 

‘You are wrong. I am nearly 
nineteen. Which class of women. 
do you like best, those who seem 
younger, or those who seem older 
than they are.’ 

‘ Off-hand I should be inclined 
to say those who seem older.’ 

So it was not Elfride’s class. 

‘But it is well known,’ she said 
eagerly, and there was something 
touching in the artless anxiety to 
be thought much of she revealed 
by her words, ‘that the slower a 
nature is to develop, the richer the 
nature. Youths and girls who are 
men and women before they come 
of age are nobodies by the time 
backward people have shown their 
full compass.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Knight thoughtfully. 
‘There is really something in that 
remark. But at the risk of offence 
I must remind you that you there 
take for granted that the woman 
behind her time at a given age has 
not reached the end of her tether. 
Her backwardness may be not be- 
cause she is slow to develop, but 
because she soon exhausted her 
capacity for developing.’ 

Elfride looked disappointed. By 
this time they-were indoors. Mrs. 
Swancourt, to whom matchmaking 
by any honest means was meat and 
drink, had now a little scheme of 
that nature concerning this pair. 
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The morning-room, in which they 
both expected to find her, was 
empty; the old lady having, for 
the above reason, vacated it by the 
second door as they entered by the 
first. 

Knight went to the chimney- 
piece, and carelessly surveyed two 
portraits on ivory. 

‘Though these pink ladies had 
very rudimentary features, judging 
by what I see here,’ he observed, 
‘they had unquestionably beautiful 
heads of hair.’ 

‘Yes; and that is everything,’ 
said Elfride, possibly conscious of 
her own, possibly not. 

‘Not everything; though a great 
deal, certainly.’ 

‘Which colour do you like best?” 
she ventured to ask. 

‘ More depends on its abundance 
than on its colour.’ 

‘Abundances being equal, may 
I inquire your favourite colour ?’ 

* Dark.’ 

‘I mean for women,’ she said 
with the minutest fall of counten- 
ance, and a hope that she had been 
misunderstood. 

‘So do I,’ Knight replied. 

It was impossible for any man 
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not to know the colour of Elfride’s 
hair. In women who wear it plain- 
ly such a feature may be overlooked 
by men not given to ocular intent- 
ness. But hers was always in the 
way. You saw her hair as far as 
you could see her sex, and knew 
that it was the palest brown. She 
knew instantly that Knight, being 
perfectly well aware of this, had an 
independent standard ofadmiration 
in the matter. 

Elfride was thoroughly vexed. 
She could not but be struck with 
the honesty of his opinions, and 
the worst of it was, that the more 
they went against her, the more she 
respected them. And now, like a 
reckless gambler, she hazarded her 
last and best treasure. Her eyes: 
they were her all now. 

‘What eyes do you like best, 
Mr. Knight ?” 

‘Honestly, or as a compliment?” 

‘Of course honestly; I don’t 
want anybody’s compliment.’ 

And yet Elfride knew otherwise : 
that a compliment from that man 
then would have been like a well 
to a famished Arab. 

‘I prefer hazel,’ he said, serenely. 

She had played and lost again. 
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PART I. 


How the time flies! I can scarcely 
believe that it is nearly two years 
ago since I sat on the very same 
chair I am occupying now, and be- 
came an involuntary eavesdropper 
to a lover’s quarrel between my 
sister Alice and Dick Oswald. 
Dear old Dick! how she, or any one 
else, could possibly fall out with any 
one so thoroughly amiable, I never 
could comprehend. Gentle as a 
woman, frank as a child, and hand- 
some as Adonis was Dick ; and yet 
the only being in whose good graces 
he was desirous to establish him- 
self, was the very one who appeared 
the most difficult to please; and 
that was my sister. Well, perhaps 
she had a right to be a little capri- 
cious and wilful, that is if an extra- 
ordinary claim to beauty could give 
her that right; and she was as 
haughty as an empress, wielding 
her sceptre imperiously over her 
slaves, whose name was legion. 
My father, the Rev. John Grey, 
a quiet unobtrusive man, was the 
vicar of Marsefield ; and as Marse- 
field was not a very large place, to 
be its vicar was a post more honour- 
able than lucrative. But his means 
were amply sufficient for our house- 
hold, which was carried on in a 
modest fashion. My mother died 
when I and my sister were quite 
young; so young, that we have 
no distinct remembrance of her, ex- 
cept that some one with a pleasant 
smile used to pat our heads approv- 
ingly when we lisped out our pray- 
ers morning and night. Alice came 
of age last June. She was born in 
the loveliest of summer months, and 


perhaps that is partly the reason 
that she is as bright and beautiful 
as a flower ; but I, Susan, came into 
the world two years after her, in 
dreary bleak March, when the 
winds howled so piteously over my 
advent, that the poor little snow- 
drops bent their heads beneath 
the fury of the blast, and drooped 
and paled away. 

We lived very quietly at the par- 
sonage, which was a pretty quaint 
old house, one mass of luxuriant 
ivy trails and wild roses. The 
‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul’ 
were far more in consonance with 
our pockets than turtle and Cli- 
quot; but on festive occasions, 
such as Christmas or New Year’s 
Day, we were accustomed to put 
the unassuming reception-room in 
holiday attire, and to gather together 
the party-goers of Marsefield, in or- 
der that we might tread the ‘light 
fantastic toe,’ to the best fiddle pro- 
curable, accompanied by the piano, 
which was touched with more will- 
ingness than skill by our lady- 
friends in turn. 

Last Christmas Eve but one, 
after Alice and I had laboured hard 
in preparation for one of our soirées 
dansantes, the name by which we 
were pleased to dignify our carpet 
hops, and which was to take place 
on the day after Christmas Day— 
that day, of course, being spent by 
us in the quietude of our domestic 
circle—my sister and I sat down to 
have a ‘nice chat.’ I was very par- 
tial to those little /éfe-d-tétes with 
her, for when she was in one of her 
good moods, as we used to call them, 
no one could be more amusing 
and pleasant. Alice had been out 











so much in the world, and although 
that world was only the stupid 
Marsefield one, its grandeur was 
magnified very considerably by me, 


. an invalid and a stay-at-home. We 


had not many visitors, but amongst 
those who used to call most fre- 
quently were Arthur Farquhar and 
Dick Oswald. And both were in 
love with Alice. The former was 
the eldest son of the member for 
our county, who lived in a grand 
mansion that we could just catch a 
glimpse of from our top window. 
The Farquhars had a long pedi- 
gree and well-lined coffers, so that 
Arthur Farquhar was a good /ar‘/i, 
and he was handsome as well, with 
thin straight-cut features, and fair 
Saxon hair and beard ; but there 
was an expression in his eyes which 
I distrusted, and a cynical smile on 
his lips which put me in mind al- 
ways of a man dressed in red, with 
a big feather stuck in his cap, who 
acted the part of Mephistopheles in 
a burlesque of Faust, that was done 
by a company of strolling-players 
in a booth at Marsefield a great 
many years ago. The whole thing 
is stamped on my memory by the 
fact of my having been locked up 
in an empty store-room, with no 
companions save mice, of which I 
have an inordinate dread, as a pun- 
ishment for having stolen out to 
indulge the curiosity I felt to see a 
theatre. 

I used to tell my sister frankly 
my impression of Arthur Farquhar, 
but she only smiled and bade me 
not be such a little fool as to dispar- 
age such an elegible suitor. But I 
did not mind, for I knew quite well 
that in her heart she agreed with 
me, and in spite of his attentions 
and flattery, doubted his sincerity ; 
besides, although it was kept a se- 
cret because it was her fancy to do 
so, she was betrothed to Dick Os- 
wald, who was only a clerk in a 
merchant's house, struggling to gain 
enough money to keep himself and 
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a wife whenever Alice chose to mar- 
ry him. But what did it signify 
about his poverty, when the heart 
he gave her was so honest and lov- 
ing? It never entered my brain 
about any one ever demanding my 
hand in marriage. I had no vanity, 
and if such a feeling had sprung up 
within me, it would have been ex- 
tinguished in its infancy, for I could 
not fail hearing at times such re- 
marks as these: ‘ How strange that 
one sister should be as ugly as the 
other is beautiful!’ or, ‘Susan has 
no beauty to boast of certainly ; 
but she is very good-natured, poor 
thing! Still, when I used some- 
times to see Dick, with his big 
brown eyes worshipping Alice, I 
could not help repining a little that 
such pleasant incense would never 
be mine. But to return to my story. 

Very tired (for Alice had only sug- 
gested, while I had carried out, the 
decorations of the room), with my 
arms resting on the table in an at- 
titude savouring far more of ease 
than of elegance, and with my feet 
stretched out as near the fire as 
my modest stature allowed of, I 
sat looking at my sister, who was 
opposite me, with admiration in 
my eyes in spite of my sleepiness. 

Alice leant back in a huge arm- 
chair, the crimson of which formed 
a rich background for her face, on 
which the firelight fell freely. Her 
thick chestnut hair was gathered 
carelessly right off her temples, and 
hung over her shoulders in a di- 
shevelled mass. Her features were 
exquisite, but tiny, excepting her 
eyes; and they were large and soft, 
like a gazelle’s, and of a deep violet. 
Upon her lap lay a note, with a 
grand coat-of-arms in red and gold 
adorning the envelope; and beside 
it a bunch of rare exotics, whose 
perfume filled the warm room. And 
on her white finger sparkled a bril- 
liant of the first water, which she 
kept admiring and holding up so 
as to catch the light. She uritated 
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me at last ; and shaking off my in- 
dolence, I roused myself to speak 
as wrathfully to her as I dared ; for 
my sister was not given to meek- 
ness, and she ruled me right royally. 

‘Alice, how can you keep look- 
ing at that ring! It is my opinion 
that you ought to have returned it 
with an angry note directly it came.’ 

‘Is it, indeed, puss in boots ?’ 
laughed my sister. ‘Don’t you 
know that children should only 
speak when spoken to ?’ 

Considering I was nineteen, al- 
though my diminutive proportions 
did not indorse that fact, it seemed 
hard to be treated like an infant; 
but I plucked up courage and re- 
sumed : 

‘What business had Mr. Farqu- 
har to send you that, I should like 
to know ?” 

‘Should you, indeed? Well, then, 
I will tell you. He sent it because 
he knew I should admire it, as I 
do.’ And she began dancing the 
hateful bauble backwards and for- 
wards before her eyes, until they 
seemed to catch all the glitter of 
the diamond. 

‘But you do not intend keeping 
it, of course,’ I asserted confidently. 

‘Of course but I shall, little 
goose ; what is to prevent my do- 
ing so?” 

‘ Dick wouldn't like it,’ I pleaded 
coaxingly. I was very partial to 
my brother-in-law in prospect, and 
I did not care to have his feelings 
tortured, as they often were by his 
lady-love. 

‘Dick wouldn’t like it!’ Alice 
said, sneeringly mocking my words, 
and pursing up her pretty scarlet 
lips like a spoilt baby. ‘ Pray, has 
Dick lost his tongue, that you are 
always advocating his cause, and 
trying to keep: his feelings in a 
glass case, so that nothing shall ruf- 
fle them? Susan, I wish you would 
leave me and Dick to settle mat- 
ters without your interference.’ 

‘Very well, I replied, with tears 


of mortification at her unkindness 
obscuring my vision. ‘Here he 
is!’ as a familiar pull at the bell 
announced the visitor ; and I could 
not help adding spitefully, ‘ I won- 
der if he will admire the ring as 
much as you do.’ 

‘He will, when he sees it,’ she 
laughed, and while she put out one 
hand to her lover with an innocent 
face, with the other she quietly de- 
posited both note and ring into her 
pocket, and stole a triumphant 
glance at me while she did so. I 
wondered how, caring for Dick as 
she undoubtedly did, she could be 
guilty of duplicity towards him, but 
my sister’s nature was often an 
enigma to me. 

Dick sat down in as close prox- 
imity as he could to the object of 
his affection ; but as that was his 
usual habit, I did not consider it 
incumbent on me to leave the room, 
but leaning my weary head on my 
arms, I closed my lids; my ears 
were, however, open. 

‘Darling,’ and Dick’s voice, al- 
ways soft and low, appeared to 
sound doubly musical as he uttered 
the word of endearment, ‘do you 
know that we have not met for three 
days’ (he had been up to London), 
‘and that you have not even looked 
at me yet?’ he said reproachfully. 

Alice was not in one of her good 
moods, evidently ; and her tone 
was very cold and unsympathetic 
as she answered : 

‘Why should I look at you? I 
know the exact colour of your hair 
and the shape of your nose as well 
as my ABC! You always want 
me to be looking at you, or some- 
thing ! and she seized her bouquet 
pettishly, and began examining the 
varied blossoms of which it was 
composed. 

Dick must have felt aggrieved, 
but he was of a very patient and 
forbearing nature, and he was ex- 
empt from the vanity that most 
of his sex possess; otherwise he 
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would have sorely resented her 
words and the tone in which they 
were uttered. His gaze followed 
hers, I concluded, for he exclaimed 
in suspicious accents, 

‘Where did those flowers come 
from, Alice? They are not the 
produce of Marsefield, I am sure.’ 

I glanced up quietly, and un- 
noticed by them. My sister drop- 
ped the bouquet into her lap indif- 
ferently, and she remained silent 
and perfectly passive, even when 
Dick seized the offending flowers 
and flung them into the fire, and 
watched the lovely petals of the 
rare exotics turn into little shri- 
velled masses, and then into no- 
thingness. When they were gone 
for ever, he turned and spoke 
hastily and passionately. 

‘Alice, who gave you those 
flowers? Tell me at once, for I have 
a right to know!’ 

‘I deny your right to question 
me completely,’ my sister replied 
haughtily. ‘But I have no objec- 
tion to satisfy your curiosity ; it was 
Mr. Farquhar who sent them to 
me.’ 

Poor Dick grew so deadly white, 
probably from pangs of jealousy, 
that I feared he would have fallen 
off his seat, and I was on the point 
of offering a restorative when I saw 
him ‘pull himself up’ like a man, 
while the colour stole slowly back 
to his cheek. 

‘Alice, you know how much I 
love you, and that there is nothing 
in the world I would not suffer for 
your sake, but I will not be trifled 
with. If Mr. Farquhar’s bouquets 
are acceptable to you, take them 
by all means, and take the donor 
as well, if you wish it ; but let your 
intentions be aboveboard ; give me 
my dismissal. It is unworthy of 
you to coquet with two men ; and if 
Farquhar can bear it, I cannot. I 
have often watched your manners 
towards him, and my very soul has 
been torn with jealousy. If I am 
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not good enough or wealthy enough 
for you, marry him by all means, 
and joy go with you,’ he wound up 
angrily, with two big scarlet spots 
on his cheeks and his eyes blazing 
fiercely. My sister looked up at 
him with astonishment and admira- 
tion in her glance. It was the first 
time he had bravely asserted him- 
self, and womanlike, she prized him 
doubly when there was a chance of 
losing him. She threw off her 
grandiose style and grew soft. Now 
many women are very soft and plea- 
sant. But the ‘softness’ of Alice was 
an exceptional thing. My sister's 
large violet eyes waxed wondrous- 
ly lovely when they pleaded, and 
it was impossible to resist their fas- 
cination. So, as a matter of course, 
Dick succumbed and became her 
most obedient before a dozen 
words had fallen from her lips. 
Men, as a rule, are slaves to beauty, 
so after all he was only following 
in the lead of his sex. 

‘Dear old Dick! I heard Alice 
murmur in her most liquid accents 
quite close into his ear ; and to in- 
sure her victory she slipped a little 
white hand into his. ‘ Do you not 
know that I have only been try- 
ing you, to see if you cou/d be dig- 
nified and angry? Don’t you know 
that I love you with all my heart, 
and only flirt a bit now and then 
just to make you jealous? For I 
like you to be jealous, Dick ; it is 
a proof that you really care for 
me ; and you do care for me, don’t 
you ?” 

‘Care for you, my own! a thou- 
sand times better than myself!’ he 
answered fervently. But I kept my 
face hidden in case I might see my 
sister’s blushes as she let him rain 
down kisses on her. 

‘ Alice, you will not flirt with Far- 
quhar any more, my child? Pro- 
mise you won't!’ he implored; and 
any one could have known how 
earnest he was by the way his voice 
shook when he preferred his request. 
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‘No, Dick, I won’t. And if I 
do, I give you permission to punish 
me by leaving me for ever,’ she ex- 
claimed, with so much more feeling 
in her tones than she usually had, 
that I thoroughly believed in her 
assertion. 

Then there was more embracing 
intermixed with endearing words; 
and suddenly he remembered that 
there was a third party in the room. 

‘What must she think ofall this?’ 
he whispered audibly enough for 
me to hear him. 

‘Nothing. I believe she is sound 
asleep, and has not heard a word.’ 

I looked up and smiled triumph- 
antly, and Alice fully understood 
that I had been a witness to her 
‘giving-in’ to Dick, a thing which 
she would never allow she did ; but 
she did not flash out as was her 
wont when vexed. 

‘Never mind; it is o#/y Susan 
after all, you know,’ she remarked 
indifferently, as though I had been 
a table or a chair; and resenting 
being treated as a nonentity, I rose 
up, and saying ‘good-night,’ stalked 
out of the room with my head up 
in the air, but not before I heard 
my sister say, ‘ She is such a good 
little thing, Dick ; but what a pity 
she is so plain ! She will never feel 
the happiness of being loved, as I 
do, Dick; and I am sure no one 
will ever care to marry poor Susan.’ 

I went slowly up the stairs with 
Alice’s words ringing in my ears, 
and dropped off to sleep with a 
heavy heart. And then I dreamed 
that I was Cinderella, and that a 
beautiful prince, in the disguise of 
our large tabby cat, had come to 
woo me. 

Christmas Day broke in wet and 
dreary, but passed off quietly be- 
tween morning and evening services 
and excellent fare ; and on the fol- 
lowing day Alice and I were up 
with the lark, and busy as bees in 
preparation for our guests. There 


were holly decorations with a sprig 
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of mistletoe peeping out slyly here 
and there, and wonderful barley- 
sugar castles and pastry ramparts 
to erect. Our education in the do- 
mestic arts had not been neglected, 
and Alice’s dainty hands were as 
skilful as my own in the concoction 
of savoury dishes. By the time the 
evening shadows had fallen, and 
the only thing visible through the 
darkness was feathery snow-flakes 
hanging on to the garden rails and 
the leafless boughs, the parsonage 
was a blaze of light, and my sister 
and I, arrayed in our best attire, 
were ready to receive the company. 
Alice looked peerlessly lovely that 
night. She wore a black gauzy 
dress that floated around her in big 
dark waves, and showed up the 
purity and delicacy of her white 
neck and shoulders, and into her 
bright hair she had put some vivid 
scarlet berries, woven into a wreath 
with deep-hued glistening holly- 
leaves. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her lips were red like cherries. 
As for me, in a plain muslin, whose 
chief recommendation was its tresh- 
ness, and with some pale snowdrops 
in my black hair, I presented a more 
comely appearance than usual; and 
after I had danced once or twice, 
the colour came into my face, and 
Dick told me that I was looking 
quite pretty. Young Mr. Craven, 
my father’s new curate, seemed to 
think so too, for whenever I sat out 
I found him beside me, and con- 
versing of books and music. The 
evening was a very pleasant one to 
me. 

But about my sister Alice. 

Late in the evening Mr. Farqu- 
har arrived. My father had met him 
in the town, and invited him ; and 
in all the glory of irreproachable 
toilette, he walked into our modest 
room as though he felt himself to 
be the grandee of the party ; and I 
hated him more, because somehow 
he seemed to throw both Dick and 
Mr. Craven into the shade with his 
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airs and graces. Still it was hard to 
blame him for making my sister the 
object of undisguised attention, for, 
as I said before, her engagement to 
Dick Oswald was kept a secret, ac- 
cording to her expressed desire ; 
but Alice was certainly to blame for 
accepting his devotion with spark- 
ling eyes, proud to display even tothe 
Marsefield people her potency over 
the other sex. Waltz after waltz, 
while Dick, ashy pale and the pic- 
ture of wretchedness, remained in 
a distant corner, Alice, with Mr. 
Farquhar’s arm encircling her waist 
and with his bold gaze upon her 
beautiful face, whirled past where 
he sat ; but elated with her evident 
conquest, and lost in a love of ad- 
miration, my sister never as much 
as recollected the existence of her 
affianced husband, until as she was 
walking past me, I touched her 
hand, and whispered ‘ Dick.’ 

*O, where on earth is he?’ she 
whispered back ; but just at the 
moment Arthur Farquhar spoke 
some compliment and diverted her 
attention, and I saw Dick leave the 
room and rush into the garden ; and 
peeping out I watched him pacing 
up and down the walk, indifferent 
to the cold. Poor fellow, his heart 
beating fast kept him warm and 
circulated the blood in his veins. 

At last the party was over, and 
Mr. Farquhar, the last to leave, 
said a lingering good-night to Alice, 
who, in spite of the weather, stood 
at the door. A pallid face out of 
the darkness witnessed the leave- 
taking ; and then, when my sister 
and I found ourselves alone, she 
at last thought of Dick. 

‘Where is Dick?’ she asked in 
languid accents, but all the while 
she kept pulling on her glove hur- 
riedly without being aware that a 
pair of eyes had never lost sight of 
her since her whispered adieu at 
the door. 

*I am here !’ said a hard voice, 
and what looked like a ghost of 
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Dick Oswald rushed quickly into . 
the room, and seizing her hand, 
tore off the glove, revealing in all 
its beauty and brilliancy the hate- 
ful diamond ring. Its lustre danced 
before my gaze and sickened me. 
I loathed the cold bright stone, for 
it reminded me of Arthur Farquhar’s 
glance. 

‘Alice, what does this mean?’ 
and Dick, frantic with suspicion 
and jealousy, grasped her hand so 
hard that she cried out from sheer 
pain. 

Defiant and angry at his violence, 
she lost all self-control. 

‘ Itmeans that Mr. Farquhar gave 
me this ring, and that until he re- 
places it by one plainer but more 
binding, this shall never leave my 
finger! I have borne with your 
jealousy and temper long enough, 
Mr. Oswald; and the dismissal you 
asked for the other day is granted, 
and I have the honour to wish you 
good-bye !’ And she dropped him 
a lowcourtesy with a mocking smile 
on her curved lips. 

Dick dropped herhandandstared 
wildly at her with dilated eyes; 
then, without answering a word, he 
quietly picked up his hat, which he 
had thrown on the floor, and walk- 
ed out of the house. 

There was a dead silence for some 
seconds, whilst we could hear his 
tread on the garden-walk that was 
crisp with snow. Then Alice snatch- 
ed the ring off her finger and threw 
it with all her might to the farther 
end of the room, and flinging her- 
self into a chair, burst into a loud 
fit of hysterics that would have dis- 
turbed the neighbourhood if we had 
not lived in rather an out-of-the- 
way spot. Fearing she would rouse 
up my father, whose health was far 
from robust, I threw a shawl over 
her and drew her into the garden, 
and the cold air calmed her a little 
and paled her flushed cheeks ; but 
the gray dawn was streaking the 
sky before she ceased her sobs and 
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fell into an unquiet slumber. I 
dreaded the awakening, for I knew 
my sister’s excitable temperament, 
and I pitied her for having given 
up real gold for mere dross. By 
the flickering light of a small lamp 
I saw her breast heaving with sor- 
row, even in her sleep, and her ex- 
quisite features all stained with 
tears ; and as I unloosed my hair 
before the glass and noticed my 
poor pale face, insignificant and un- 
attractive, I was consoled for being 
so ugly by the thought that beauty 
did not always bring happiness in 
its train, and that my sister Alice, 
lying there a picture of perfect lov- 
liness, was less to be envied than 
‘poor plain Susan.’ 





PART II. 


ALICE awoke to a full conscious- 
ness of her loss. It was evident 
that Dick, aroused to a conviction 
of her inconstancy, had left her for 
ever. Early in the morning I had 
despatched a trusty messenger to 
the hotel which he made his head- 
quarters whenever he visited Marse- 
field, and had heard to my dismay 
that he had left for the metropolis 
by the first train. I could not help 
crying for vexation and disappoint- 
ment, for somehow I had deluded 
myself with the hope that he would 
at any rate strain an effort to see 
my sister once more, and that, peni- 
tent and mild, she would give him 
the ‘soft answer that turneth away 
wrath.’ And yet I could not help 
respecting and liking Dick for hav- 
ing had the courage to leave, for 
the only flaw in him, in my estima- 
tion, was a certain little weakness 
of character. 

I thought it best to mention to 
Alice that he was gone, although I 
trembled lest a volley of reproaches 
should be launched on me for hav- 
ing interfered in the matter in any 
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way; but poor Alice under her 
despair was as meek as one of our 
lambs; and in lieu of firing up, she 
turned her face away, and lay quite 
still for a long, long while. About 
midday the sound of horses’ feet 
at the door fell upon our ears. It 
was Mr. Farquhar’s groom, and the 
missive he brought was as follows: 





‘Dearest Alice,—Last night on 
my leaving, you looked into my 
eyes, and when I pressed your hand 
you did not repel me; nay, you 
allowed me to place a ring upon 
your finger. With such encourage- 
ment, I cannot doubt the happy 
fact that you love me; but I long 
to hear your lips confirm my belief. 
One word to bid me hasten to you. 
—Your devoted A. F.’ 


My sister had begun to read out 
the note slowly, but towards the 
end her voice grew almost metallic 
and disagreeable, while her eyes 
flashed like sapphires, and a big 
round scarlet spot appeared on 
both her cheeks. She tore the pa- 
per into a dozen bits, and scatter- 
ing them on the ground she bade 
me give her pen and ink, and with 
shaking fingers she dashed off her 
reply. 

‘Last night was the ruin of my 
happiness. For the miserable grati- 
fication of a petty vanity, I lost all 
that made existence worth having. 
If 1 looked into your eyes, it was 
because, like serpent’s glances, 
they fascinated for a while, to be 
feared and loathed for ever after- 
wards. If I allowed you to press 
my hand, I would that I could cut 
it off, and cast it into oblivion. I 
do not love you, Mr. Farquhar ; 
nay, I hate you, for you are the 
cause of a life-sorrow to A.G’ * 


I listened aghast as she poured 
out the words loudly and passion- 
ately ; and asked her if she were 
mad to write that which could only 
evoke malice and revenge; but she 
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silenced my expostulations con- 
temptuously. 

‘Go and find the ring at once, 
Susan,’ was her imperious com- 
mand ; and obedient, according to 
habit, I went and searched the 
drawing-room ; and, after crawling 
on all fours like a cat for some 
time, I discovered the trinket glis- 
tening in a dark corner. 

She took it from me with a shud- 
der, and adding, ‘I return the ring 
—a symbol of a hateful bondage 
which my nature would never sub- 
mit to,’ she closed and sealed the 
packet ; and saying, ‘ Mind, Susan, 
that subject is dead to us for ever,’ 
she flung herself back on her pil- 
low, and closed her eyes with a 
sigh of relief. 

I wondered what Mr. Farquhar 
would think of his love-letter ; but 
we never heard of him again until 
three months had elapsed, when he 
brought home an Italian bride—a 
beautiful woman with fierce black 
eyes and dusky tints, and the very 
opposite of Alice. 

We heard nothing of Dick Os- 
wald either; so that Alice could 
not but believe that the very mem- 
ory of her existence had passed out 
of her mind. She grew very quiet, 
and crept about the house like a 
mouse, all through the cold spring. 
Summer came with its bright sun 
and gay flowers; but her cheek 
did not catch their glowing hues, 
and her pretty eyes lost a good 
deal of their light. She became 
more devout than had been her 
wont ; never missing the services, 
week-days and Sundays, in spite 
of any inclemency of weather. 
And, strange to say, her beauty 
seemed more perfect under the 
shadow that had fallen upon it, 
than in its pristine brilliancy and 
freshness. 

We were not often alone in the 
evening, for young Mr. Craven, the 
curate, had fallen into the habit of 
dropping in just like Dick used to 
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do ; and listening to his pleasant 
converse my sister Alice seemed 
to forget the past and to grow more 
contented with her lot, though at 
night I used to fancy sometimes that 
a sound like sobbing issued from 
her room, but in the morning she 
would laugh away my fears, and 
bid me not vex myself about her. 
After a while I began to forget her 
trouble in one of my own. True, 
I was plain, and knew that no one 
was likely to care for me ; but that 
disagreeable conviction did not 
prevent my heart having feelings 
like my fellow-mortals. Evening 
after evening, ensconced in a quiet 
corner, I used to sit and listen to 
Mr. Craven’s low voice until it en- 
tered into my soul, and I thought 
that if those tones were all the 
music that wasto be vouchsafed me, 
I would fain be satisfied. I never 
dreamed that those tones would 
ever warm towards me, yet when 
the idea flashed into my brain that 
they would breathe words of affec- 
tion to another woman, I felt myself 
the most unhappy wretch on earth, 

Did Henry Craven love my sis- 
ter, or not? This was the question 
that tortured my breast hourly, and 
I could not answer it satisfactorily 
to myself. At last, weary with sus- 
pense and anxiety, I began to steal 
away from the room when I heard 
his footstep on the gravel-path that 
led up from the gate; and although 
I yearned to gaze on the beloved 
face, I felt I could not bear to see it 
full of tenderness for another than 
myself. 1 grew like a little white 
ghost, with a thin wan face, out of 
which my black eyes looked big and 
weird-like ; and all that I had cared 
for all my life, my birds and flowers, 
even the blessed sunshine, became 
distasteful to my sight. I was cer- 
tain that Alice divined my suffering, 
but in lieu of pitying me or trying 
to soften my grief, she was wont 
to smile-at me until I felt irritated 
at her unkindness, and strove to 
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shun her presence as well. Ten 
long days passed away, and not 
once during that period had I seen 
or spoken to Mr. Craven, studious- 
ly watching for his coming that I 
might escape from any chance of 
meeting him. 

One evening — how well I re- 
member it—the warmth of summer, 
the fragrance of a thousand blos- 
soms, the light of myriads of stars 
all made it pleasant,but I was weary 
and listless, recking nothing ofexter- 
nals, only feeling what a burden life 
had become to me in the latter 
days. I knew that my father had 
gone into his study, leaving my sis- 
ter and Mr. Craven together, and 
jealous and miserable I sat at my 
open window, with my hair pushed 
away from my temples that the soft 
air might fan away the throbbing, 
and with my hands covering my 
eyes. Alice stole up to me of a sud- 
den and drew them away, and in the 
half light I could see the old, old 
mocking smile upon her red lips 
that she always wore whenever she 
was vexed or amused. 

‘Susan, what are you doing here 
all alone, little one?’ she asked me 
kindly. 

*T have a headache,’ I answered 
languidly, and to prove my words 
I leant my brow back on the win- 
dow frame. She bent down and 
kissed it. 

‘Susan, don’t be such a hypo- 
crite; you know it’s not a headache, 
but a heartache that you are suffer- 
ing from!’ and she peered curiously 
into my tell-tale face. 

‘Alice, don't tease me,’ I replied 
pettishly, and I tried to rise, but she 
held me down tight. 

‘Susan, do you remember when 
we were little children, how you 
used to worry me to tell you a pretty 
tale that you could think about and 
dream about; and I used to relate 
wonderful stories all about the loves 
of fairies and sprites, that delighted 
you? We are older now, but that is 


no reason why I shouldn’t tell you 
a love story about mortals that you 
will enjoy listening to; so I am 
going to commence.’ And she 
seated herself on the broad sill, and 
put her arm round me. ‘Once upon 
a time—’ I interrupted her with an 
involuntary ‘O! It was the exclam- 
ation of a pained heart, for I knew 
she was going to tell me that Mr. 
Craven loved her, and that she, 
forgetting Dick Oswald, loved him 
in return. She did not notice the 
exclamation, and went on: 

‘ There were two sisters, one was 
pretty and the other was good ; but 
with the usual folly of the world, 
there were more admirers of beauty 
than of goodness. The good sister 
was as modest as a violet, and soon- 
er than display her excellence, she 
would hide in dark places like this.’ 
And Alice pinched my arm to give 
a point to her remark. ‘ But all 
rules have exceptions—zide Lind- 
ley Murray’s Grammar—and there- 
fore, among the fools who worship- 
ped beauty, there was one wise man 
who sought goodness, and longed 
to possess her for his very own.’ 

I listened with strained eyes and 
flushing cheeks, and a great flood 
of warmth and light seemed to come 
rushing into my heart. 

‘Susan, must I finish the story, 
or can you guess the end? For all 
this while the wise man is kicking 
hisheels downstairs, waiting toknow 
if goodness is going to crown his 
days with bliss.’ 

‘Alice’ Icouldn’t say more. I 
felt as if a ball in my throat was 
choking me; but I let her take me 
down to the drawing-room, and 
push me in, and then she closed the 
door. 

I stood with my eyes downcast, 
in the attitude of a penitent school- 
girl, knowing that I was alone with 
him, but never daring to look at 
him. He must have come towards 
me on tiptoe, or else in the pertur- 
bation of my heart I never heard 
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his step, for before another minute 
was passed, both my hands were 
in his, and his voice was saying, 

‘So you have come to me at last, 
Susan! Am I so hateful in your 
eyes that you could not bear to look 
upon me?’ 

Hurt at his words, I glanced up 
into his face. Something in that 
glance made him smile. 

‘Susan, has Alice pleaded my 
cause well? Has she told you that 
I have placed my hopes of happi- 
ness in these little hands, and that 
unless they clasp my own in all love 
and faith, I shall be a miserable 
man? And he pressed his lips to 
my trembling fingers. 

Istoodina dream. Susan, ‘poor 
plain Susan,’ was being courted 
with all the earnestness and deli- 
cate flattery that a ‘beauty’ might 
have expected. But he did not let 
me dream very long. 

‘Do you love me, little one, or 
have I deceived myself ?” 

I don’t know what I said, but I 
must have answered something, for 
my bewildered head was pressed 
against his breast, and I felt a kiss 
fall softly on my hot forehead. 

‘ And you love me enough to be- 
come my wife ?’ he whispered. 

He had to guess how much I 
loved him, after all; for I could 
never have told him if I had talked 
all day and night. But he was quite 
satisfied; and after a little while we 
were sitting side by side on the 
sofa, with Alice opposite to us, con- 
gratulating us on our happiness. 
As I looked at her lovely face, I 
wondered how Henry Craven had 
deigned to notice me ; but the next 
moment I met my darling’s eyes, 
and in that glance faith and trust 
unspeakable were born, and jealousy 
died out of my heart for ever. 

Courtship at Marsefield went 
smoothly ; and before many weeks 
were over I became Henry Craven’s 
wife, but still an inmate of my 
old home, for my father, whose 
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pet I had always been, could not 
bear me to leave him, and pre- 
ferred gaining a son to losing a 
daughter. We lived more quietly 
than ever, for my sister Alice was 
not so strong as in days of yore, and 
she shrank from strangersand gaiety, 
devoting herself to her books and 
music. The summer had come a 
second time since that fatal Christ- 
mas party that had spoilt her life 
for her, and thinking that fresh 
breezes might blow a little colour 
into her cheeks and lips, I per- 
suaded my father to send her away 
with my husband to the nearest 
seaside, while I took the reins of do- 
mestic government entirely into my 
own hands; and I sawher start from 
home with a strong hope that the 
change would be beneficial to her. 

It was three days after their ar- 
rival at Eastbourne that she and 
Henry arm-in-arm faced Dick Os- 
wald on the beach. Alice, clinging 
close to my husband, turned ashy 
pale, and Henry, unconscious of 
the cause of her agitation, bent 
anxiously over her, believing she 
was ill. 

Dick Oswald passed them, and 
then, with a strange sort of defiance 
written on his face, he walked up 
to Henry and held out his hand. 

‘I heard of your marriage, Mr. 
Craven, and am glad of an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you,’ he 
said in a hard tone, but never look- 
ing towards Alice. My husband, 
aware of my sister’s former engage- 
ment to him and her grief at los- 
ing him, accepted his overtures 
cordially, and after a few moments, 
invited him to pass an hour in the 
evening with them. Dick must 
have been determined to face every- 
thing, and to shut his heart against 
his unfortunate attachment, for after 
a second’s hesitation he assented 
to the proposition. 

Alice told me when she came 
home, how, when the evening gloom 
was stealing over the sea, and the 
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low murmur of the plashing waves 
was all the sound that fell upon the 
ear, she sat looking out dreamily 
on the one bright streak of light 
that marked the horizon, while a 
strange calm, such as her heart had 
not known for months, came over 
her in spite of the natural excite- 
ment of her nerves in meeting with 
her old love once more. Then 
footsteps at the door, and yet she 
never turned, although the footfall 
was a well-remembered one, and 
then a familiar voice, trembling just 
a little, saying to her, 

‘Good-evening, Mrs. Craven.’ 

Alice started as the name was 
uttered, and was on the point of 
replying, but instead of words, the 
old smile hovered on her mouth, 
and she simply offered her hand in 
return for his greeting. But whether 
it was too dark, or his feelings warred 
against it, Dick ignored her amiable 
action, and retreating to a distant 
chair, commenced an ordinary con- 
versation until Henry and lights re- 
lieved him from his awkward /(fe- 
a-téte. 

‘ The night is superb and the sea 
as calm as a fish-pond,’ Dick ven- 
tured by way of an original remark. 
‘I don’t wonder Mrs. Craven enjoys 
looking out,’ he added in a tone 
of vexation that he should find him- 
self an object of perfect indifference 
to one who yet ruled his whole 
soul. 

‘Mrs. Craven! ejaculated my 
husband. The next moment he 
divined the mistake under which 
his guest was labouring, and pitying 
him, determined to correct itat once. 
‘Mrs. Craven! why, she is prob- 
ably reading the Zimes to her father, 
or else going quietly to bed at 
Marsefield by this hour. And, by 
the way, I must not let the evening 
pass without writing her a line. I'll 
be back directly.’ And casting a 
look at Alice’s still averted head, 
he walked out of the room. 

‘ Alice, what on earth does he 


mean?’ and Dick, eager and breath- 
less, knelt at her feet. ‘Who is 
Mrs. Craven ?” 

‘ My sister.’ 

‘What, poor plain Susan?” 

‘Poor plain Susan ; but in spite 
of her plainness, the dearly-beloved 
wife of an excellent man.’ 

‘ And you, Alice, are you free? 
or is Arthur Farquhar still dear to 

ou ?” 

‘I hate him! my sister flashed 
out bitterly ; and the scorn in her 
eyes confirmed her assertion. ‘ Yes, 
hate him! for through him I have 
passed weary days and miserable 
nights; and hope and happiness 
have left me for ever.’ 

‘Forever, Alice? Even if we two 
should be together once more as in 
the old, old days, when this face 
rested on my heart, and these sweet 
lips said they loved me? O Alice, 
my life, my darling, let them say it 
to me once more, and I will bless 
you from my soul !’ 

Down went my sister's head upon 
its old resting-place, which must 
have made a very uneasy pillow, 
seeing that Dick’s heart was beat- 
ing at ten knots an hour; and the 
pretty lips, that could smile so softly 
when they pleased, murmured, ‘I 
love you, Dick !’ 

It was enough. All the misery 
of the past months was carried out 
of memory by the bliss of the pre- 
sent; and Alice, grown wiser, es- 
chewed the rock of flirtation on 
which she had so nearly been 
wrecked. 

And now, on Christmas Eve, I 
am sitting before a glorious fire, 
while my husband opposite is buried 
in the columns ofa debate, and up 
a flight of stairs, in a tiny cot, a 
rosy-cheeked scion of the Cravens 
slumbers peacefully and sound. I 
am very tired, for I have been busy 
in preparation all day ; for to-mor- 
row, to pass Christmas at her old 
home, Alice and Dick Oswald re- 
turn from their honeymoon. 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
MY DEBUT. 


THaT night Gretchen and I sat 
with our two heads bent over one 
book: Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The ‘titled classes’ were 
a new study for us; but Herr Droi- 
gel, in his business capacity, had 
occasionally to post himself up as 
regarded ‘who was who,’ and al- 
ways kept a volume by him sacred 
to the nobility, in addition to one 
containing records of the landed 
gentry. 

For the time being Gretchen’s 
and my ‘who’ resolved himself into 
Sir Thomas Brooks; and from Dod 
we elicited the information that 
‘Sir Brooks,’ the fourth baronet, had 
been born some fifty years pre- 
viously ; that he married—* first, 
daughter of Michael Mowbray, Esq. 
of Hopedene, Northumberland (she 
died 1829); and second, Lady 
Muriel Marguerite, third daughter 
of the tenth Earl of Fortfergus. 
Residences: Bolton-row, Mayfair, 
London ; Hopedean, Northum- 
berland; and the Retreat, Fair- 
port. Heir presumptive: his bro- 
ther, Henry Algernon, born at 
Richmond.’ Gretchen read that 
last sentence ; Idid not. I saw— 
with my eyes fixed on the Re- 
treat, Fairport, with my body in 
London, with my mind in the town 
I remembered so well—the town 
twenty miles from Lovedale, where 
the waves lapped in on the sands, 
and the bay lay calm and unruffled, 
reflecting back the moonlight. 

Half-an-hour’s walk from my un- 
cle’s house brought one to the Re- 
treat. I had known the place all 


my life as belonging to a vague 
Sir Thomas, who visited at the 
Great House, and who was a great 
power in the county. 

‘Evidently,’ said Gretchen, in- 
terrupting my reverie, ‘the first wife 
brought the money, and his second 
wife is helping Sir Thomas Brooks, 
fourth baronet, to spend it.’ 

The amount of knowledge of the 
world possessed by some persons 
by no means gifted in other respects 
seems to me marvellous now, and 
it seemed naturally more marvel- 
lous to me then. 

‘Do you think I shall have to 
sing ?’ I inquired, all in a tremor. 

‘No,’ Gretchen replied coolly, 
‘I should not think so. I imagine 
you are asked solely for the pleasure 
of your society, and because your 
uncle keeps a chemist’s shop at 
Fairport.’ 

‘You talk nonsense,’ I said 
sharply. 

‘And you talk like a baby,’ she 
answered. ‘If you are not wanted 
to sing, why in the world do you sup- 
pose these people should ask you at 
all? In fact, I am sure they never 
have asked you: they have told 
somebody to bring a certain num- 
ber of musical people, and that 
somebody has doubtless applied 
to papa for assistance. Sing—of 
course you will have to sing; and 
I for one am glad of it.’ 

And was I? Yes, on the whole I 
think so. Stronger even than my 
natural timidity was the desire to 
know what I could do, what others 
would say when they heard Herr 
Droigel’s pupil; heard the result of 
weeks, months, years of practice ; 
and yet the whole thing seemed to 
me unreal. 
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That the time was close at hand 
when I, Annie Trenet, should be led 
on to a platform, and curtsey to an 
applauding audience, and sing ‘ my 
little song,’ and prove a success or 
a failure, appeared like a dream. 

Still, if I were ever to sing in pub- 
lic, I knew it was time I began. I 
had been on Herr Droigel’s hands 
long enough. All he could teach 
me, all I was capable of learning, 


had been taught and learnt; the’ 


days were now being spent useless- 
ly. Even if I wished to put off the 
final plunge, I felt it would be 
neither politic nor just to do so. 

It was only to take one step and 
then— I would be brave and take 
that one step. So I decided be- 
fore going to sleep. 

But as time went on my courage 
sank below zero. Spite of all the 
efforts he made to conceal it, Herr 
Droigel could not completely hide 
the anxiety he felt. 

He did not say anything to me 
on the subject nearest his heart, 
but I could not fail to see the im- 
portance he attached to the im- 
pression my first appearance might 
cause. He did not tell me to prac- 
tise any particular song, he never 
bade me take care of catching cold, 
or warn me to play no tricks with 
my voice, as had been the case 
formerly, but I found his eyes often 
fixed upon me. He failed to find 
pleasure in his favourite dishes ; 
he talked little, and walked up and 
down the garden and through every 
room in the house a good deal, 
and he interested himself about my 
dress to an extent which would at 
any other time have caused Gret- 
chen and myself to shriek with 
laughter. 

As matters stood, we all, however, 
felt a serious crisis was at hand, 
and were disposed to treat even 
apparent trifles in a serious and 
becoming manner. 

‘Though I am not in the least 
degree doubtful of the result,’ said 
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Gretchen, ‘it is impossible not to 
feel a little anxious about your 
début. It means riches or poverty 
for all of us.’ 

‘Is there no medium,’ I asked, 
‘no middle path between the two ?’ 

‘I think not,’ she replied ; ‘it is 
not a question of power, but of 
courage. You can sing, we know ; 
it only remains to be seen whether 
you will do so before an audience.’ 

‘Trust me, Gretchen,’ I ans- 
wered, ‘I will try to be brave.’ 

As a rule, Herr Droigel, so long 
as our demands on his purse were 
not too frequent or too heavy, al- 
lowed us to dress as we pleased 
without hindrance or comment. 

If sometimes Gretchen or I, in 
the vanity of our hearts, exhibited 
to him a new bonnet or mantle, or 
asked if he did not think the colour 
of a dress lovely, he was wont to 
say: ‘Ah, my dears, youth is beau- 
tiful in anything. Everything is be- 
coming to the young.’ But now 
all seemed changed. 

Over my attire for Sir Brooks’ 
party he fidgeted himself and me 
to an extent which was simply in- 
comprehensible. 

He himself accompanied me to a 
modiste, with whom there had evi- 
dently been confidences exchanged 
previously. 

‘Is this the young lady?’ she said 
in broken English; and on being 
assured that I was, she stood back 
to survey me critically, as Worth 
might now. 

* Mon Dieu, but you had reason,’ 
she went on after a pause. ‘ It shall 
be just as you made suggestion. 
The coiffure— 

‘Shall be in keeping, rest assur- 
ed,’ finished Herr Droigel with a 
satisfied smile; and then he left me 
with madame, who treated me as 
she might a lay figure she had been 
instructed to dress to the best ad- 
vantage. 

‘What colour is it to be?’ I asked 
innocently, thinking there could be 
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no guilt in inquiring what I was to 
wear; but Madame flung up her 
hands and turned up her eyes at 
the question. 

I must wait, I should see. If 
my good guardian had not spoken, 
were not her lips sealed? His taste 
was perfect, so was his judgment. I 
should be dressed @ ravir. 

So far as I was concerned, I did 
not see much to ravish my eyes 
when the dress did come home. It 
lay spread out on the bed when I 
ascended the stairs after tea, and a 
young lady sent by Madame the 
modiste mounted guard over it. 

What had I not pictured to my- 
self as the dress I should like to 
wear! White looped up with roses, 
or flowers of the blue convolvulus; 
blue wreathed with clematis ; pink 
trimmed with soft lace. What a 
blessing it is young people are not 
always free agents, and consequent- 
ly cannot bedizen themselves after 
the desire of their hearts ! 

And the dress I beheld ? you ask. 
It was black, of a filmy gauzy 
material; a poor thing, I thought, 
though it cost a great deal of mo- 
ney, and produced a considerable 
effect ; with a white tracery running 
through it, with a soft floating ef- 
fect disappointing to me. 

I should have liked a. gown stiff 
as brocade, grand as velvet, and 
there—well there it lay, and I had 
to make the best of it. 

That morning a hairdresser had 
come to curl my hair, and I had, 
in obedience to Herr Droigel, been 
running about in the air all day to 
uncurl it. 

He wanted it to fall in ‘heavy 
lumps,’ he explained. Those were 
the days in which women had hair 
in plenty of their own, and mine was 
exceptionally thick and long—so 
long, that even in curls it fell almost 
to my waist, and we had to put it 
out of the way as best we could 
while the important question of 
robing proceeded. 
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As for the assistant, she was in 
ecstasies ; for me, I was disgusted. 
I looked in the glass and beheld a 
pale face and dark hair, a black 
dress against a white skin, and no- 
thing to relieve or soften either. 

Had I been going to a funeral, I 
could not have assumed a more 
sombre guise. 

A coral necklace might have 
brightened up my appearance, but 


“even that was denied me. A double 


row of jet beads was clasped round 
my throat, and thus ornamented, 
the young person pronounced me 
‘ perfect.’ 

‘Let Monsieur see,’ she suggest- 
ed; and Monsieur having seen and 
being satisfied, I was hurried into 
a brougham duly hired for the oc- 
casion, and consequently called 
ours ; and we drove off amidst an 
almost unintelligible series of ut- 
terances from Madame Droigel, and 
smiles and kissing of hands from 
Gretchen, who farther prospered 
our undertaking by throwing an old 
shoe after our vehicle as it emerged 
from the gate. 

The die was cast, the step taken. 
During the drive, which seemed to 
me to occupy hours, Herr Droigel 
talked laboriously—I use the word 
advisedly—till,utterly worn out with 
the flow of unmeaning words and 
the unwonted movement of the 
carriage, I told him I could listen 
no longer—that I was getting such 
a headache I should not be able to 
sing a note. 

‘Sing! he repeated; ‘ who said 
anything about your singing ?” 

‘Ah, Herr Droigel,’ I replied, 
‘we should never—that is, I should 
never—have been asked by Sir 
Brooks’ (Gretchen and I had fallen 
into this form of expression) ‘for 
the mere pleasure of my society.’ 

‘ And what knowest thou, Annie, 
of Sir Brooks, or any other Sir, to 
warrant such an assertion ?” 

*I know nothing of him,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but I do know something 
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of his friends ; and they—the Wif- 
fordes, at all events—would as soon 
think of inviting their coachman 
to dinner as of asking me to spend 
an evening with them.’ 

‘Soh, soh ; then the Ladies Wif- 
forde, your Great-House heiresses, 
are acquainted with our baronet ; 
what you call hand-and-glove ?” 

‘I cannot say anything about 
hand-and-glove, but they visit at 
the Retreat, Sir Thomas’s place 
near Fairport, and Sir Thomas— 
Sir Brooks—visits at the Great 
House.’ 

‘That is odd—that is what we 
may call one coincidence,’ remark- 
ed my companion. ‘ But it is the 
lady who asks, not the husband. 
She has, O such divine impulses ; 
she loves music and musicians, 
paintings and painters, books and 
authors.’ 

‘She must have a very large 
heart,’ I observed. 

‘Don't be satirical, miss. Satire 
may be the correct thing at forty, 
but it is a mistake for a girl in her 
teens. No, as I was saying, the 
Lady Brooks is artistic herself, to 
her tips of her taper fingers. She 
gets up little operas, she has charm- 
ing afternoons, she takes singers, 
such as Serlini for instance, to her 
bosom, she can act herself in short 
charming pieces with a marvellous 
spirit. Poor Sir Brooks—well, he 
is Sir Brooks ; fat, heavy, English, 
beefish, phlegmatic, good-natured, 
with an adorable rent-roll, a rent- 
roll calculated to make all the world 
perceive his good qualities ; but 
Lady Brooks is the light of the 
household. You shall see her, you 
shall judge for yourself,’ he added, 
as our modest conveyance, falling 
in the wake of a dashing carriage 
and pair which had just drawn off, 
stopped in front of a brilliantly- 
lighted house, which Herr Droigel 
informed me in an impressive whis- 
per was the abode of Sir Brooks. 

At that moment I think I lost my 
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senses, and never perfectly reco- 
vered them again till I awoke, late 
the next day, in my own bed, in my 
own little room. I remember, as 
in a dream, the red carpet on which 
I stepped, the hall filled with bril- 
liant flowers and servants no less 
gorgeous. I remember some one 
taking mycloak, and some one else, 
in a small back room, asking if I 
would have tea. Two or three peo- 
ple were there with whom Herr 
Droigel shook hands and chatted 
while he stirred his tea and sipped 
it, and swelled out his chest, and 
protruded an immense extent of 
shirt-frill, in which glistened a dia- 
mond brooch. 

My master looked magnificent 
that evening. Any one might have 
taken him for the prince or grand- 
duke of some German state a few 
acres square—he was at once so 
dignified and so condescending — 
so affable, and yet so stately. 

Looking at him, I felt inclined to 
rub my eyes and ask, could this be 
my Droigel or another? Could this 
be the person I habitually beheld 
clad in an old dressing-gown, with 
slippers down at heel, unshorn, un- 
kempt, very frequently unwashed ? 
Was this man —so grand in his 
presence, so kingly in his manner, 
so self-possessed, with such an air of 
society—the Droigel I had hitherto 
seen in the bosom ofhis family, con- 
cocting horrible f/a/s, babbling with 
madame, looking after the pecca- 
dillos of the servants, or shrieking 
out to me that one note was too 
flat and the next too sharp, and the 
general effect of my singing enough 
to set ‘his teeth on edge’? 

As forme, noonetook thesmallest 
notice of my existence, except that, 
when we passed from the small 
room into a large apartment, at one 
end of which stood, in a sort of 
alcove,a grand piano, that bade fair 
to be rent to pieces by reason of 
the blows a fashionable pianist was 
dealing it, a lady glided up to Herr 
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Droigel, and, pressing his hand, 
said, 

‘How good of you to come! how 
can I thank you sufficiently! And 
so you have brought your little girl. 
Quite right ; it will amuse her.’ And 
then, with a very fashionable smile, 
passed on to give currency to some 
other conventional white lie. 

It was madame, with the divine 
impulses. She was very fair ; I saw 
that, spite ofthe state ofsemi-idiotcy 
to which I was reduced. 

She spoke of me as a child ; as 
if I were ten years of age, and had 
been brought there as a treat. Was 
she mad, or was I? 

On most persons, I suppose, the 
first sight of a brilliant party pro- 
duces an effect such as might be 
induced by a goblet of sparkling 
wine given to one who had never 
previously tasted anything stronger 
than water. 

For me, I can honestly say, I 
‘was mentally intoxicated. When I 
walked, I seemed treading on air ; 
when any one spoke and I an- 
swered, the voices sounded to me 
unreal ; when I looked at the bril- 
liantly-lighted rooms, at the beauti- 
ful ladies, at the gentlemen leaning 
over to catch their words, I felt I 
must be either in dream or in fairy- 
land. 

Notransformation-scene was ever 
less real to me than the scene which 
greeted my eyes that night: the 
shifting colours, the changing faces, 
the scent of flowers and perfumes, 
the sound of music, the hum of 
voices—there, in a sentence, I was 
drunk for the time, as a man who 
has quaffed new wine. 

Suddenly upon the assemblage 
there fell a hush; the hum of voices 
subsided ; there was a pause, dur- 
ing which it seemed to me, still look- 
ing and feeling as in a dream, each 
guest held his or her breath. Up 
the centre of the room a path was 
cleared, .and then, led by Sir Brooks, 
the tips of her fingers resting on his 
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arm, a lady moved slowly towards 
our end of the apartment. 

Like a queen she inclined her 
head to those who gave her greet- 
ing; like a queen she walked ; 
like a queen she wore a mask be- 
tween her heart and the crowd who 
looked upon her face. Ah, Heaven! 
how more and more dreamlike the 
scene grew when I beheld her— 
when I saw the sovereign to whom 
in the years gone by I had given 
my allegiance, Serlini—than whom 
there never was but one, than whom 
there can never be another ! 

She sang. I was not three yards 
distant. I could have caught the 
train ofhersweeping dress bystretch- 
ing out ahand. She sang. Why 
should I try to describe that which 
is historical? She stirred the hearts 
of the young by indicating the feel- 
ings to come; by some curious 
sympathy her tones evoked olden 
memories in the aged, by touching 
strings no hands had strayed over 
for a quarter ofa century ; at once 
she was all things to allmen. She 
came simply and naturally, like the 
primroses of spring or the lilies of 
summer, and men and women re- 
joiced ; why, it might have puzzled 
them to explain, as it puzzles me 
now to record. 

Why do those who have once 
heard the nightingale always re- 
member that song with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain? 
Wherefore do they recollect it to 
the end of life ? 

Who shall say? Who shall ex- 
plain these things—why the trill 
of a bird, the tones of a voice, the 
rhythm of an air, linger in the me- 
mory—why, when the singer is 
dead and gone, that conjuror Time, 
who steals so much of our best and 
brightest from us, relents, and gives 
back, like an echo, note for note 
of the melody which charmed away 
our senses in the long ago? 

The song was sung, and she was 
gone. Herr Droigel played the ac- 
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companiment for her. I notice that 
fact now without wonder, though I 
noticed it then with a certain sur- 
prise. Yet I need not. His touch 
was sO sympathetic, his power of 
expression so perfect—was !—is, ra- 
ther! When next I go to town, shall 
I not probably hear Droigel accom- 
pany yet another prima donna, the 
favourite ofthe season? Over Ser- 
lini, the favourite of all time, he 
and I bemoan ourselves. 

Of that evening I have, as has 
been said, only a vague confused 
recollection; nothing seems to 
stand out clear and distinct in my 
memory. I saw as through a mist; 
I heard as in a fog. Faces mixed 
themselves up before me; voices 
and utterances produced no clear 
impression on my mind. I am no 
equestrian ; good society and I 
formed acquaintance too late for 
me to acquire the thoughts, habits, 
or accomplishments of those who 
are to the manner born; but I have 
always in my own imagination fan- 
cied that a man, galloping across 
country as hard as his horse can 
take him, must feel as I felt that 
night at Sir Brooks’; where object 
succeeded to object, and sound to 
sound, and face followed face, with 
the same rapidity as hedge and 
field, and copse and stream and 
fence, must pass before the eyes of 
a fearless rider. 

I was not fearless. I was ap- 
parently brave and self-possessed, 
because I had almost lost the power 
of feeling anything. I looked, an- 
swered, listened, like one in a 
dream. I heard singing; I heard 
long fantasias executed; I saw mu- 
sical gymnastics performed on a 
much-enduring piano, by long hair- 
ed foreigners with supple fingers 
and lean muscular wrists. 

Young ladies sang, and so did 
old, for the matter of that. There 
were quartettes, and trios, and 
duets ; and then a man with a dark 
complexion and black hair, and a 
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hooked nose, and very white teeth, 
and a wonderful display of jewelry, 
said to me, ‘ Now, miss; which 
meant that my turn was come. 

Then for a moment I seemed to 
awaken and shrink back ; but the 
dark man led me to the piano, 
where Herr Droigel sat, and put- 
ting a roll of music into my hand, 
left me to my fate. . 

I heard murmurs of ‘Who is she?’ 
‘Whatis she?’ towhichagentleman, 
with a glass stuck in his eye, an- 
swered, ‘It is Droigel’s baby. 
Hush ! 

The prelude began, and my 
future was to make or to mar. 
I thought then, and have often 
thought since, that had the choice 
been given me, I should a thousand 
times rather have preferred singing 
that first song before a great audi- 
ence; an audience that would have 
clapped and encouraged me, and 
given me a sufficient fillip to enable 
the opening notes to be uttered 
with courage and distinctness. 

As it was, my voice trembled, its 
tones were uncertain; then Herr 
Droigel played a little louder, and 
flung upon me a look of anguish. 
Had he seemed angry I must have 
broken down altogether. As it was, 
I remembered all that depended 
upon mysuccess ; how much happi- 
ness, how much misery—in a word, 
how much or how little money, and 
strung myself up to the execution 
of my task as a rider might to take 
some tremendous leap. There was 
no more timidity, no more unsteadi- 
ness ; I never looked at my music 
or at the company; I kept my eyes 
fastened on the wall at the extreme 
end of the apartment, and I sang. 
How I sang I knew by the storm of 
applause which followed, by the 
touch of Herr Droigel’s great hand 
softly clapping my shoulder, by the 
tears of thankfulness I saw in his 
eyes. 

‘God bless you, Annie !’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Now you shall sing Mo- 
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zart for them and nothing more to- 
night—no, not another note.’ 

Wise was Droigel in all his ways ; 
he led me off while Sir Brooks’ 
guests were willing to hear me again. 
To Lady Muriel I heard him mur- 
mur, ‘It is her first trial, and she 
is young and shy.’ And then we 
were in the small room, almost 
empty now, and some one brought 
wine and wished me to take it ; but 
I put the glass aside and asked for 
water. 

My lips were dry, and my throat 
parched, and my cheeks burning ; 
but I was happy, O, Aow happy I 
felt, no words could tell. 

At that moment Madame Ser- 
lini came in, leaning on the arm of 
a gentleman whose face I should 
have recognised had I looked at 
him, instead of being absorbed in 
contemplating her. 

She spoke to my master as she 
passed him, and then addressed me. 

I stood up as she did so. I let 
my hand lie passively in hers while 
she said in her soft foreign ac- 
cents : 

‘I hear you and I are old ac- 
quaintances—that we met ever so 
long ago at Fairport.’ 

‘I have never forgotten you, 
madame,’ I managed to say. 

* How strange! and I have never 
forgotten the little girl whose face 
was so wonderful a study. You 
did not come to hear me again, 
though.’ 

‘Thad to go home,’ I explained. 

‘Where my cousin and I once 
paid you a visit,’ added Madame 
Serlini’s companion. 

*O, Mr. Sylvester!’ I cried out 
in my astonishment at meeting him ; 
and then he said Miss Cleeve had 
been talking about me quite lately, 
that he knew I was studying under 
Herr Droigel, and that he congratu- 
lated me upon my success. 

There was a little stiffness and 
reserve about his manner which 
seemed only natural in the ad- 
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dress of any one connected with 
the Great House, but it made me 
feel nervous and uncomfortable 
nevertheless. 

‘Is Miss Cleeve—’ I was begin- 
ing to inquire, when I saw a swift 
change pass over Madame Serlini’s 
face; and in the same instant I 
heard the gentleman who had spo- 
ken of me as a baby say to Herr 
Droigel, 

‘So we know now the reason of 
your sudden affection for the coun- 
try, and flight from town. You 
wanted to bring the violet to per- 
fection, and a remarkably sweet 
flower it is, doing credit to your 
selection and your culture. You 
agree with me?’ he asked, address- 
ing Madame Serlini. ‘It will be 
the young lady’s own fault if she 
fail to climb to a great height.’ 

‘Miss Trenet has a wonderful 
voice,’ she answered in cold mea- 
sured tones. ‘ Herr Droigel, can I 
set you down anywhere? No; then 
will you have the kindness to take 
me to my carriage? Mr. Sylvester 
Birwood, I give our young friend 
into your charge.’ And so, with a 
slight inclination, she would have 
passed the new-comer, but he step- 
ped before her. 

‘You will have some supper, will 
you not?’ he asked. 

‘I never sup,’ she replied. 

‘But Miss Trenet—’ 

‘ Has sung her appetite away, or 
I am much mistaken,’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘Lady Muriel commissioned 
me—’ 

‘Ihave already made my adieux,’ 
said Madame Serlini. 

‘And our charming hostess, so 
sympathetic and full of comprehen- 
sion, permits the absence of Droi- 
gel and his child-singer,’ added the 
professor in an access of unsophis- 
ticated artlessness. 

With a sneer, a bow, and a shrug, 
the gentleman drew back disap- 
pointed. 
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‘Good-night, Miss Trenet,’ he 
said ; ‘ you have my heartfelt wishes 
for your success.’ And then I found 
myself walking beside Mr. Birwood, 
whose surname I had just heard for 
the first time, with the tips of my 
fingers touching the sleeve of his 
coat, wondering all the while whe- 
ther, if Miss Wifforde knew, she 
would feel very angry at the idea 
of her nephew taking even so much 
charge of me as this implied. 

I do not think she would have 
disapproved of the extent of our 
conversation. 

‘Do you remember telling me 
you never intended making any use 
of your voice?’ he asked, as we 
crossed the hall. 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘there was a 
time when I made up my mind 
never to sing before any one.’ 

‘ Butyou changed your purpose?” 

‘ More correctly, perhaps, it was 
changed for me,’ I replied. ‘I had 
scarcely a choice in the matter.’ 

‘But still I presume you came to 
Herr Droigel of your own free will.’ 

‘My uncle would never have 
wished me to become a singer a- 
gainst my will.’ 

‘And you think you shall like 
the life ?’ 

*O, yes; I am sure I shall— 
greatly.’ 

‘You sing very, very beautifully,’ 
he remarked. 

‘Thank you,’ I answered grate- 
fully. 

‘Come, Annie,’ exclaimed Herr 
Droigel at this point in the conver- 
sation; ‘ don’t stand in the draught, 
child. I told our driver to wait 
at the corner of the street for us. 
There is Madame Serlini waving 
her fan to you;’ and he performed 
a series of frantic gesticulations af- 
ter her carriage. 

‘Good-bye,’ I said to Mr. Syl- 
vester. I did not know whether to 
offer him my hand or not ; but he 
settled the question by taking it. 

‘I shall tell my cousin of your 
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success,’ he remarked; ‘ she will be 
delighted to hear of it.’ 

‘ Ah, that adorable Miss Cleeve! 
cried out Herr Droigel. Madame 
Serlini had evidently given him 
every information concerning Mr. 
Sylvester. ‘ Would you carry to her 
the profound homage of her hum- 
blest admirer.’ Mr. Birwood said 
he would ; and so we parted. The 
night of trial was over; the first 
step taken; the plunge made; 
and on all sides I heard but one 
opinion. 

I had made a success. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND. 


SUCCESS never seems so real a 
fact as failure, wealth as poverty, 
pleasure as pain. 

It is hard to say why this should 
be the case ; but the experience of 
most persons will, lapprehend, con- 
firm the truth of my observation. 

We climb by almost impercep- 
tible steps to the attainment of 
our wishes; but if we fall when 
nearly touching the summit of suc- 
cess, we have the long, long way we 
travelled upward to descend before 
we even commence our weary ex- 
plorations of the abysses of despair. 

There is nothing intangible about 
disappointment ; there is nothing 
dreamlike to the man who, having 
striven, has yet gained no prize. 
But there is something indefinite in 
success. 

Sweets do not linger on the pal- 
ate like bitters ; joy lacks the real- 
ism of sorrow. Happy as I felt 
that night, I vaguely understood 
I was not one half so radiant over 
my success as I should have been 
despondent in the event of failure. 

I grew weary of Herr Droigel’s 
ecstasies ; the compliments he re- 
peated clogged my ears. The night 
and the pure fresh air seemed more 
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grateful than the brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, filled with rank and beauty, 
where a hundred perfumes mixed 
and floated through the air. Spite 
of my companion’s remonstrances, 
I let down the window, and putting 
out my head, allowed the cool 
breeze to fan my temples. Love- 
dale and its sweet peace came back 
to my memory. I could hear the 
bees humming, and smell the beds 
of thyme ; I was wandering through 
the pine-woods, I was listening to 
the stream. 

So perhaps to a great statesman, 
author, general, or preacher, there 
may come in the very moment of 
fulfilment the remembrance ofsome 
humble home, of beloved school- 
fellows, of days, peaceful happy 
days, that can return no more; of 
the dead, long sleeping quietly, who 
once made earth blessed with their 
presence. 

‘You are overwrought, my An- 
nie,’ said Herr Droigel at length, 
drawing me gently back and pull- 
ing up the window. ‘You have 
eat not, you have drank not. 
Bah ! who ever eats or drinks at Sir 
Brooks’, where there is nothing 
to be had but iced water or water 
ices? How splendid was the cool- 
ness of Serlini! “I never sup,” 
she said; and she is right. It is to 
a banquet she sits down when she 
returns to her own house—a ban- 
quet where there is everything out 
of season, and flowers which blos- 
som not save at a tropical heat.’ 

‘Who was that gentleman to 
whom she was so barely civil?’ I 
inquired. 

* Heis the Honourable Florence,’ 
answered Herr Droigel, as usual 
dropping the intermediate Christian 
name as ofnoaccount ; ‘amanabout 
town ; a man who has been about 
town all his life. Proper people do 
not incline to his society. I know 
not myself that there is much harm 
in him. He married a rich old lady, 
who did not die soon enough for 
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him ; but she is dead now, so we 
will let that scandal lie. He isa 
man wonderfully devoted to music 
and to everything beautiful ; a man 
dangerous to offend, but who some- 
times proves a useful friend. Ah, 
here we are at the modest home 
once more. Hush, not a word; I 
will make-believe you have effected 
a fiasco.” And he preceded me 
through the open door, which Gret- 
chen held wide for our entrance. 

* What is the matter?’ she asked, 
looking into her father’s face, over 
which he had composed an expres- 
sion of profound dejection ; then, 
glancing pasthim at me, and seeing 
the smiles I could not conceal, she 
cried out, ‘O, you darling ! all has 
gone well, then!’ and caught me 
in a close embrace. 

Till that night I never exactly 
comprehended all my failure would 
have meant to the family of which 
I had become one. 

I had known a great deal of their 
future happiness or anxiety hung 
on the issue; but after all, happi- 
ness and anxiety are mere figures 
of speech until one beholds them 
utterly bared of conventional clo- 
thing. 

Little as I understood of the 
world, I had seen enough to feel 
sure from the rejoicing over my 
successful début, that failure and 
beggary would have been almost 
synonymous terms. Herr Droigel 
had staked a great deal on me, and 
won. It is not every day a specu- 
lation of this sort, or indeed of any 
sort, turns out well, and he was 
jubilant accordingly. 

Long as I have known the pro- 
fessor, intimate as my acquaintance 
has been and is with him, I have 
not to this hour an idea of the creed 
to which Herr Droigel subscribes ; 
of the nature of the religion he 
‘shrines in his soul; of the name 
or names of the god or gods his 
‘natural reason worships.’ 

All I can say is, the creed is as 
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far from being apostolic as Athan- 
asian ; the religion ofa kind which 
must have been revealed to himself 
alone, and his fetish a creation en- 
tirely of his own imagination. 

However, let the idol he had 
evolved out of his metaphysical re- 
searches, and deduced from long 
observation of nature and mankind, 
be what it would, he evidently en- 
tertained some feeling of religious 
gratitude for my success. 

He did not seem to care to talk 
much about the ‘good fortunes of 
this so dear Annie,’ but left inquiry 
and commentto his wife and daugh- 
ter. 

* You must not babble to me,’ he 
said in reply to a torrent of ques- 
tions that poured from Gretchen. 
‘I want to feel thankful and eat my 
supper without being disturbed by 
words lighter than thistledown. 
And let that weary child have some 
peace. Is it not enough she has 
vindicated my judgment and made 
her mark, but you must ask her 
to tell you this and tell you that, 
when her poor head is still spin- 
ning round like a top ?’ 

‘It is your dear old head that is 
spinning,’ Gretchen retorted, pat- 
ting the head so referred to with 
affectionate approval. ‘You are 
thinking what lovely present you 
can make Annie; you are consider- 
ing, ‘‘I wonder whether my Gret- 
chen’s heart would be glad at the 
sight of a shot-silk dress, change- 
able as the colours on a dove’s 
breast ;” you are full of benevolent 
projects—’ 

‘I am full of projects,’ he inter- 
rupted, ‘which I must see carried 
out before I can be benevolent. 
We have made the first step well, 
but there is a long road to travel 
before we can touch our goal. An- 
nie’s notes are good, but we must 
see about cashing them. Ah, this 
money, this money! Annie,’ he 
broke off, ‘you look white as a 
ghost. For the love of me, of 
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Droigel, taste that wine, in a draught 
of which I drink to you, best and 
most docile of pupils. Too tired 
to eat? Then you had better get to 
bed and to sleep. No, Gretchen, 
stay here, and let her alone for this 
night ; she wants rest; it has been 
too much for the country - bred 
maiden.’ 

He was right, it had been almost 
too much for me. When I got up- 
stairs my head seemed spinning; as 
he had said, my limbs felt weary, 
my hands numb. 

I sat down beside the dressing- 
table, feeling weary and languid, but 
O so thankful, so content. Like a 
dream, my past life lay stretched 
behind ; like a vision of fairyland 
the future unrolled its possibilities 
to my imagination. 

I could not rest till I had told 
uncle Isaac of the success already 
achieved ; and late though it was, I 
wrote him a long letter, which I was 
in the act offinishing, when through 
the silence there came a crash as 
if every pane of glass in the con- 
servatory had been broken, a crash 
followed by a second and yet a 
third. 

Before that came, however, I was 
on my way downstairs. 

‘Something dreadful must have 
happened in the garden,’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘I think the greenhouse 
has fallen.’ 

‘I think not,’ Herr Droigel an- 
swered deliberately. ‘I believe it 
is only that my salad is now well 
mixed.” 

Saying which he lighted a lan- 
tern and took a stick, and sallied 
out in the direction of the garden; 
Gretchen and I, spite of madame’s 
remonstrances, following at a re- 
spectful distance. 

We could hear his measured foot- 
steps crunching over the gravel, 
and we could hear besides some- 
thing not measured — groans and 
curses combined in inextricablecon- 
fusion. 
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‘It is Hayles,’ whispered, Gret- 
chen; ‘take my word, he came to 
steal the vegetables, and has hurt 
himself.’ 

It certainly looked as if he had, 
when Mr. Hayles came into the 
hall, escorted by Herr Droigel. 

His hands and face were much 
cut, he was bleeding from a variety 
of wounds, he was trembling like 
an aspen. 

‘If you had only told me you 
were coming,’ said the professor 
politely, ‘I would have had things 
prepared for you. Can I offer 
you warm water and strapping- 
plaster?’ 

‘Are you going to send for the 
police?’ asked Mr. Hayles with 
desperation. 

‘No, my friend, I am not going 
to send forthe police. My time is 
of value—time to me is money, as 
says the proverb of your country. 


You are free to go. Next time you | 


want any vegetables, it will afford 
me great pleasure to send them, if 
you will only let me know where 
they are to be delivered. Stay, 
you had better have um petit verre. 
Thank you, Annie,’ he added, for 
at his words I ran and poured out 
some brandy and gave it to Herr 
Droigel, who in turn handed it to 
the sufferer. ‘ That will set you up. 
Be careful how you go out. Good- 
night.’ And he held the lantern 
high, so as to light the short drive 
and the gate towards which his 
victim limped. 

Arrived there, Mr. Hayles, ren- 
dered courageous perhaps by the 
brandy he had swallowed, lifted up 
his voice and uttered a Commina- 
tion Service against the members 
of our household. 

His language was of that descrip- 
tion Londoners are privileged to 
hear any day, at any hour, in al- 
most any part of the metropolis. 
He held forth not without some 
needless repetitions in the vernacu- 
lar of his class, and as he banged 
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the gate, fired his parting shot into 
our camp. 

‘It was a d—d trick,’ he shouted ; 
‘and nobody but an infernal for- 
eigner would have thought of bait- 
ing such a trap.’ 

It was impossible to admire ei- 
ther Mr. Hayles’ morals or his man- 
ner of expressing his feelings ; but 
I could not altogether dissent from 
his opinions. 

To invert an old adage, however, 
one man’s poison is another’s meat; 
and Herr Droigel thought he had 
done an exceedingly clever thing 
in circumventing his enemy. 

When it came to a pitched battle 
between me and the professor, he 
did not come off with colours fly- 
ing so triumphantly. We signed a 
truce, which we shall never break 
now, I imagine, unless the pious 
William and Prince Bismarck de- 
cide to invade England, in which 
case Droigel might bethink himself 
of a house containing a few articles 
worth looting —of a singer who, if 
compelled to reappear, might, by 
the magic of old associations and 
former prestige, be valuable to an 
agent once again. 

Ifhe reads this sentence, we shall 
laugh together over it, and love 
each other none the less and none 
the more. 

The day after my first success he 
and I were friends ‘ to perfection.’ 
Of all people in the world, who 
should drive out to our country re- 
treat but Madame Serlini ! 

How good she was, how kind! 
She came accompanied by a gentle- 
man, who had, I subsequently learnt, 
much to do with the giving of con- 
certs and the engaging of singers. 
He wanted me—me, Annie, to 
sing for him twelve times. 

But already there was, to use an 
Irish expression, ‘money bid forme.’ 
With sighs and groans Herr Droigel 
lamented his fate. Goldstein, he 
of the Hebrew cast of features, and 
the jewelry which hung about his 
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person like golden manacles, had 
spoken concerning me, and though 
his offer was ‘low, much too low, 
still it was he who had arranged the 
invitation to Sir Brooks’; and be- 
sides, Droigel was under obligations 
to him ; and no one could say, or 
should say, Droigel was ungrateful, 
or higgled-haggled like a huckster.’ 

No paper, it was true, had been 
signed ; but then Droigel’s word 
was as good as his bond. 

‘There needs no writing with 
me,’ he went on; ‘what I say, I 
do. Man or woman I defy to 
bring against me that most terrible 
ofcharges, “he promises, and fulfils 
not.”’ 

‘I wish every one could conscien- 
tiously make the same statement,’ re- 
marked Madame Serlini’s compan- 
ion politely. Evidently he had merely 
called to oblige her. Even to me it 
was clear he did not believe to any 
extent in the talents of Herr Droi- 
gel's rara avis. 

‘It is bad, bad,’ proceeded my 
master, ‘for people to undertake 
that they have no intention of ful- 
filling. A man makes an appoint- 
ment; in his positive English he 
says, “I will be at such and such 
a place at two sharp.” I am there 
five minutes before the time, so as 
to be more than punctual. At half 
an hour past two he is not there ; 
behold, thirty-five precious minutes 
lost out of my life—dead lost,’ re- 
peated the professor mournfully. 
‘Or one of the big music houses; 
the chief thereof remarks to me, 
“ Droigel, I will make up your ac- 
count, and send your cheque for the 
half-year.” He makes not up the 
account ; he sends no cheque, and 
I have to go twice, thrice, four 
times, before I can get even part 
of my money ; and all those weeks 
there wait for their accounts the 
British tradesmen whom my soul 
abhors, to whom I give no pro- 
mises now, but that which their 
soul loves not, cash ; since across 
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the counter is the antidote for 
cheating.’ 

During the time devoted by Herr 
Droigel to an enumeration of his 
virtues and a declamation against 
the vices of others, Madame Ser- 
lini had been carelessly turning 
over the leaves of a book which 
lay on the table, and looking occa- 
sionally first at him and then at 
Gretchen. Suddenly she said, 

‘Your daughter is older than 
Miss Trenet; is it not so? 

‘ Ach, butyes,’ replied Herr Droi- 
gel, ‘ only a few months, however. 
Gretchen is—’ 

‘Do not tell me, let me guess,’ 
interrupted our visitor. ‘Your 
daughter has lived twenty years.’ 

‘And I nearly twenty,’ I added. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she said with a certain 
significance ; then added, ‘ Droigel, 
why did you dress your pupil last 
night to look like a “baby,” as 
Mr. Florence called her?’ 

‘ Because I thought that goodly 
company might be lenient in pro- 
portion as they supposed her to 
be young,’ answered Herr Droigel 
glibly. ‘Besides, Annie is years 
more juvenile than her age. We 
will put her voice aside—what is 
her appearance ?” 

‘That of a girl in her first teens,’ 
said Madame. ‘Perhaps you were 
right; the younger probably you 
keep her for the present the better. 
If ever I can be of any service to 
you,’ she added, rising and holding 
out her hand, ‘command me. I 
shall follow your career with the 
keenest interest. Good-bye, Droi- 
gel; if any one can make her trium- 
phantly successful, you are the per- 
son.’ 

And so the interview ended, and 
our visitors were gone. 

‘Mein Gott, but that woman is 
restless !’ exclaimed the professor. 
‘She reposes never; she has the 
energy of ten thousand. Had I 
given you up to her friend, you 
would have been worked to death. 
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You must have sung here to-day, 
and two hundred miles off to-mor- 
row ; and you would have had to 
put the work of seven years into 
one, and appeared ill or well, tired 
or not tired. Ah, Madame, you 
are good, clever, amiable, generous 
to a fault ; but you understand not 
the nature of such an English 
maiden as my Annie. Her heart 
beats quietly, while yours, ach, 
Himmel! throbs like a steam- 
engine at high pressure.’ 

With which definition of our dif- 
ferent constitutions, Herr Droigel 
left me to study a new song he had 
composed, ‘ addressed especially,’ 
so he stated, ‘ to touch the feelings 
and open the purse-strings of the 
British mother.’ 

The words were simply idiotic, 
and the song as contemptible a 
composition as it was possible for 
the professor, with his consummate 
knowledge of music, to produce ; 
but I can say from my own experi- 
ence both answered the purpose he 
intended. 

I never sang ‘The Mother’s 
Farewell’ in public without receiv- 
ing a rapturous encore. ‘ It brought 
down the parents,’ to quote Herr 
Droigel, who was wont to watch 
with a grim enjoyment the pro- 
duction of pocket-handkerchiefs by 
ladies, and the emotion evinced by 
heads of families generally. That 
meant, I understood at a later period 
of my life, so many copies of the 
song purchased next day. I had at 
first to sign them by the five hun- 
dred, but eventually Herr Droigel 
had a stamp cut, and saved me that 
trouble. 

All this happened in the early 
part of my career, while I was 
still innocent of the ways of the 
world, as Eve before she ate of 
the apple. 

It was a happy life Iled then. I 
had to work hard and sing so often 
that I sometimes wondered whe- 
ther Madame Serlini’s energy could 
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have exceeded that of Herr Droigel ; 
but I liked the applause I gained, 
and was more than willing to study 
closely in order to win it. Farther, 
every wish was gratified, every 
whim indulged, all save one. 

For some reason it was so man- 
aged that I never saw any one 
alone, never was permitted to go 
anywhere alone. Had I been less 
busy, I might have chafed more at 
this than was the case. As it hap- 
pened, I did murmur occasionally 
at never being permitted to speak 
a word in private to Miss Cleeve, 
who came often to our house, some- 
times accompanied by the Dacres, 
sometimes with Mr. Sylvester, some- 
times by herself. 

When I remonstrated, however, 
with Herr Droigel, he said : 

‘I havea sacred charge over you ; 
I am to you mother, father, uncle, 
guardian, friend, all in one. Ifharm 
came, how should I answer for it? 
Be tranquil, my child; the day will 
arrive when you will thank Droigel 
for regarding each man and _each 
woman as awolf in sheep's clothing. 
The way of a young girl who sings 
in public, it is not easy, you know, to 
keep strewn with roses. I would 
guard the heartache from you. Trust 
that what I am doing is best for all 
of us.’ 

‘Guess where I intend going next 
week,’ said Miss Cleeve one morn- 
ing when I chanced to be alone in 
the drawing-room of our old house 
in London, to which we had again 
removed. ‘ You could never guess, 
so I will tell you. ‘To Lovedale, to 
the old darlings. How I wish you 
could go with me; but of course, 
even if Herr Droigel permitted, the 
“adies’” hair would stand straight 
up on end at the very idea.’ 

‘I will read you what they say. 
Good Herr Professor, you are just 
in time to hear the wise utterances 
of my kindred concerning your pu- 
pil” she added, as my master, at- 
tired in dressing-gown and slippers, 
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entered the apartment, apologising 
for his dishabille. ‘ Know all peo- 
ple, that this letter is from Laura, 
coheiress with her sister of the late 
Sylvester Wifforde, Esquire; and 
this is what she says: “As to your 
remark concerning our ever hav- 
ing ‘ despised’ the young person to 
whom you refer, we are too much ac- 
customed to your inaccurate modes 
of expression to attach any import- 
ance to the observation. We always 
considered Mrs. Motfield and her 
granddaughter highly respectable 
and well conducted ; and while it 
must ever be a matter of regret to 
hear of any female devoting herself 
to a career so full of peril as that of 
a public singer, and bitterly lament 
you can so far forego your own 
dignity as to associate with one in 
all respecis, save that of modesty, 
your inferior, we are glad to hear 
she is able to earn a livelihood 
for herself; and we trust she may 
be preserved from temptation, and 
saved from bringing disgrace upon 
a family which, if humble, has al- 
ways preserved its integrity.” Now, 
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how am I to spend a month with 
such antiquated dowagers?’ in- 
quired Miss Cleeve, folding up the 
letter, and never pausing to inquire 
how herunnecessaryfrankness might 
have affected my feelings. ‘ No- 
thing but the sternest sense of duty 
could induce me to revisit those 
scenes of my childhood.’ 

‘Are you likely to be at Fair- 
port?’ asked Herr Droigel. 

‘Notatall,’ answered Miss Cleeve, 
looking him straight in the face. 
‘If I should, however, happen to 
visit that charming seaport, can I 
convey any message from you to 
the dear uncle Isaac of our friend 
Annie ?” 

‘I hope we shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing him in London ere 
long,’ Herr Droigel replied. ‘Na- 
turally he wishes to see his niece, 
from whom he has been parted so 
long.’ 

‘This is news to you, I see, An- 
nie,’ observed Miss Cleeve. 

And indeed it was. I felt so 
bewildered, I could make no an- 
swer. 
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Heart, beat no answer to the beating brain: 
There is none valid for thy need, sweet heart ! 
Thy high conviction is not thine to impart ; 

Nor canst thou prove thy gain to be a gain. 


Let be; for poem never yet made plain 

A logic for its mystery of deep joy, 

Nor music sad or glad would e’er deploy 
Its dark relationships with joy and pain. 


Wilt thou be less than these are, who art more 
Than they, as comprehending strain and song? 
Throb on, my heart, unenvious to explore 
The logic of thy love so strong and long! 
Love, song, and music fly their flight above 


Reason. 


Go reasonless ! 


Love out thy love! 
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PERHAPS not pretty but sure to 
be graceful, perhaps not cultured 
butsure to beclever, the felis femina 
is the most influential woman in her 
degree and the most redoubtable of 
her sphere. She has a power which 
no one can analyse, but which no 
one knows howto resist. It is not 
in her directness of will, nor in the 
electric passion of her convictions ; 
not in that apparent strength of 
character which comes to the sur- 
face on slight occasions, and is for 
ever asserting itself; nor is it in 
that kind of womanly dignity which 
is more delightful to some than the 
sweetest feminine beauty. Indeed 
itis not susceptible of demonstra- 
tion in any way ; but it is neverthe- 
less a power which subjugates every 
one with whom she comes in con- 
tact as effectually as opium dulls 
the brain and alcohol fevers it. 
The felis femina has nothing of 
what we have heard called ‘the 
confused sex’ about her. Caress- 
ing, soft, graceful, with a pretty 
way of appealing to men’s better 
judgment, and a charming air of 
self-surrender at the smallest diffi- 
culty, she is woman all over, and 
uses none of the weapons in the 
epicene armory. She could not 
fight for her own way, she says with 
a pretty little shudder—though her 
keen eyes are watching you steadily 
while she makes her profession of 
feminine weakness. She holds in 
horror, she says, women who fight, 
and women who argue, and are 
brave and strong and learned and 
capable, like men. Women, ac- 
cording to her, ought to be ever so 
gentle and yielding; and as for 
their rights, she maintains they 
have none by nature or the gift 


of God—only those which are ac- 
corded by convention, and the 
grace of men. It is men alone 
who determine the place of, and 
grant their privileges to, women, 
she says ; and in her arguments— 
which are not quite according to 
her practice—she upholds Griselda 
as the type of the most perfect wo- 
man the world has ever seen. She 
is dead against a liberal education 
for her own sex ; seeing that folly 
and ignorance are the materials of 
which men best like women to be 
made; and she has been heard to 
say, when sitting on her sofa like a 
queen, laying down the law in that 
dulcet voice of hers, and playing 
with her fan as if it were a sceptre, 
that slavery is the only system 
under which they, the weaker sex, 
ought to live. She is her husband’s 
slave, she says, with a caressing 
glance towards the corner of the 
room where her lawful proprietor 
stands talking in a subdued voice, 
and with the look ofa tenant-at-will 
not sure of his place. Her opinions 
give her a subtle air of personal flat- 
tery that steals into men’s hearts. 
She seems to crouch at their feet 
with that supple grace of her tribe 
which is so beautiful to watch ; and 
her homage, rendered with such 
sweet self-abandonment, is one that 
gratifies the proud and touches the 
generous. Few are so cold and criti- 
cal as to be able to see that, when 
she is most yielding, she is only 
putting out her strength covertly; 
when she is making her softest 
pattes develours,she is merely sharp- 
ening her claws aside, disarming 
suspicion while preparing to strike. 
She, of all women, has the least 
idea of tendering substantial obe- 
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dience ; and more than any attains 
the darling object of so many souls, 
supremacy. Where the impulsive 
woman says openly what she feels, 
and the aggressive woman flings 
down the glove in every look, and 
follows it up by a blow in every 
word, the felis femina advances 
towards her end slowly, stealthily, 
without noise or demonstration, and 
therefore without raising opposition. 
When she is sure, she strikes ; and 
when she strikes, there she keeps 
hold. 

The felis femina is remarkable 
for her sympathy. Responsive and 
receptive, she impresses on those 
who know her the idea of possessing 
a deep and tender sympathy with all 
forms of suffering and all phases of 
life. Posed as quite stupidly moral 
in her own principles, an out-and- 
out Philistine in the matter of vir- 
tue, having no temptation, you 
know, because she loves her hus- 
band so devotedly—that downcast, 
subdued-looking man, with his ten- 
ant-at-will air—she yet has intellec- 
tual breadth enough to understand 
differences,and womanly tenderness 
to offer, should even the tale of your 
trials run into the thorny paths of 
sin. So warm-hearted, so sympa- 
thetic, so blameless for her own 
part, who is possessed of such 
acute wariness as to keep the por- 
tals closed tight, if she desires to 
penetrate into the adytum of a life? 
Wherefore, she holds the secrets of 
half her society; and she makes 
those who have confided in her 
feel that she has them in her power. 
This is part of the art and mystery 
of her craft. Of what use to be 
brain-loaded with a lot of queer 
stories, she thinks, unless she can 
turn them to some account? She 
understands the full value of the 
old axiom about knowledge being 
power; and she acts on it. To do 
her justice though, she never com- 
mits the mistake of an inartistic 
betrayal for mere avardage. Only 


bunglers throw away their advan- 
tages ; and she is fully alive to the 
advantage she has, and may pos- 
sibly utilise if things should so turn 
out, while she maintains an attitude 
of suspense that keeps men docile, 
because afraid. Many a griffin who 
has given the threads of his life into 
the hands of the /e/is femina, has 
had cause to repent to the end of 
his days the soft voice and insinuat- 
ing manner of the clever woman 
who got his boyish trust. Provided 
she can turn him, like an honest 
penny, to the good of her own ac- 
count, she has no scruples in doing 
so; and delicate fattes sharply 
armed, that first caressed and then 
wounded, have lacerated many a 
fine fellow who has confided his 
secrets to the woman in whom he 
believed, and the time came when 
he had to buy her silence, with pro- 
fit to herself, if he got off with only 
loss. 

The felis femina is of those 
blessed ones whom the ravens 
seem to feed. Always cared for, 
she knows no discomfort, let who 
will go bare. While others are 
shivering in the north-east wind, 
she is warm and purring, wrapped 
up in many rugs, not one of which 
is herown. She has the best berth 
in the cabin, the best seat on the 
grand stand, the warmest corner of 
the room in winter, and the coolest 
in summer. In the Indian mutiny, 
and during the horrors of the siege 
of Paris, when other women, young- 
er, prettier, more tender and better 
loved, were dying of privation, her 
mysterious supplies of champagne 
and preserved meats neverran short. 
It was as if everyone conspired to 
help her; the men who hated and 
feared equally with those who liked 
and believed in her. But none 
could say why, nor yet how, it came 
about, that the fe/is famina, crafty 
and supple as she was, got the best 
of everything while the loved were 
left to perish in their want. The 
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means by which she places herself 
above circumstances is her secret ; 
and she keeps it. 

She likes her ease, and to stand 
knee-deep in good things, and she 
has what she likes, how poor so- 
ever she may be. She is the wife 
of a bankrupt, but her dress is that 
ofa millionaire, and her habits those 
of a woman who has thousands to 
play with. She is at all the first 
nights and private views, where 
people of fortune and assured posi- 
tion are not always seen ; she has 
the entrée to the finest sadons of the 
season ; and her own little dinners 
or more ambitious soirées are the 
talk of the town for their graceful 
completeness ; opera-boxes are at 
her disposal on the most crowded 
nights of the most successful prima 
donna ; bouquets rain at her feet, 
and her rooms are adorned with a 
profusion of flowers representing a 
daily expenditure of many pounds ; 
broughams wait on her orders; and 
her lace and jewelry give cause of 
envy to the most favoured of her 
fair friends. Her bonnets are of al- 
most fabulous number and beauty ; 
her tresses must have cost at least a 
good twenty pounds; she has but 
to express a wish, and it is myste- 
riously gratified by one or other of 
the rich ravens who have made her 
their care, and taken it on them- 
selves to feed her with food that is 
more than convenient. And she 
gets even more than her passing 
personal wishes, if her circumstan- 
ces are such that she needs more. 
Left a widow on straitened means, 
friends adopt, educate, provide for 
her children ; and lads of but mo- 
derate abilities are hoisted into 
good positions on first starting be- 
cause they are hers, and she is one 
of the tribe of feline femine who 
know how to raven delicately. As 
a wife, she gets her husband a good 
berth, for which the chances are he 
is not fit, carrying it over the heads 
of those who were expressly edu- 
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cated and exactly suited for the 
work. Or, with the income where- 
of no man, not even the tax-ga- 
therer, knows the source, but which 
comes neitherfrom houses nor land, 
neither from shares nor stocks, nei- 
ther from work nor inheritance, she 
lives in a dijou house at the West- 
end, and pays her visits in her own 
carriage. For the fe/is femina stand 
always saucers full of cream, set by 
the gods; and in the division of the 
table the gold-fish are her especial 
portion. 

The felis femina often changes 
her friends. You seldom meet the 
same set at her house for more than 
a season or two. Does she suck 
them dry, and when they are drain- 
ed, drop them as refuse? Who 
knows? It is one of the marks of 
her calling to have a full supply of 
rich friends ever on hand—men 
and women who are seen with her 
perpetually for a certain time, and 
who then fall through the meshes 
to make room for a fresh batch. 
Her favourites are rich old men, 
over whom she purrs daintily, and 
gets round as if by enchantment ; 
and they swear by her—and re- 
ward her. These are the men, 
hoary-headed and limp, towards 
whom in the ripeness of her own 
forty summers, or maybe fewer, 
she becomes coy and girlish and 
virginal, acting her part with such 
consummate skill that they are 
ready to swear by her sweet in- 
genuousness, and would cut pub- 
licly, as a person unfit to be known, 
anyone who dared to speak of her 
with less than adoration. This is 
the favourite sort; but sometimes 
she fastens her claws into some 
youngster with more money than 
brains, and a good foolish heart as 
an additional make-weight; and 
him she ruins, or perhaps sends 
mad. She never gives, she only 
takes. If of a certain position in 
society, where a reputation for mo- 
rality is a sine gud non, the very 
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men whose funds feed her scanty 
fortunes have nothing to boast of, 
save the privilege of maintaining her 
in luxuries which the ladies of their 
own households cannot command. 
Life is all a matter of simple arith- 
metic with her ; and she casts up, 
as a sum, how much can be got for 
no return, and what value unrea- 
lised hope bears in the human 
market. When she is in a position 
where morals are movable and un- 
certain—a fi//e de marbre whose sole 
Pygmalion is Plutus—then heaven 
help the doomed wretches who fall 
under her power! The worst of a 
bad kind, she is the destruction of 
many, and the sorrow of all who 
come in contact with her. And 
when the besom of the Lord sweeps 
the earth clear of its most noxious 
creatures, the felis famina of the 
kind which feeds on men’s lives 
without ruth, and lies in wait for 
the unwary like a beast of prey in 
the jungle, will be one of those first 
swept out to perdition. Worse than 
her bad trade, she adds the horror 
of her own vileness to the iniquity 
of circumstance. She is greedy, 
not for need, but for selfishness ; 
she ravens not for food but for 
cruelty. 

If the felis femina is of circum- 
stances that need no material help, 
she still has her pride and vanity 
to feed; and then she is at her 
worst, both for cruelty and selfish- 
ness. She has to gratify her ambi- 
tion of ‘ conquest ;’ and whether she 
breaks a heart or ruins a career in 
her progress, it is all one to her. 
Step by step she lures men on to 
their madness ; and parades her 
train of adorers, as if her shame 
was her glory. Her female friends 
know all their weakness, all their 
passionate despair; and her cold 
prudence, which she calls by a 
higher name. The feverish desire 
for triumphs pursues her, as the Fu- 
nes pursued Orestes ; and like the 
tiger which has once tasted blood, 
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this desire becomes daily more in- 
tense. No other amusement satis- 
fies her than that which plays with 
men’s truest affections and drains 
their very heart’s blood for pastime. 
She wants them all to love her, to 
go mad for her; while she stands 
in their midst smiling at the tem- 
pests she evokes. Her soft touch, 
for which men would die, cases the 
hardest steel, and no pity stays her 
when she puts forth her hand. 
Men’s lives broken, their faith in 
humanity and all their future hope 
destroyed for her vanity—that she 
may tell this and that in her softest 
moments of confidence how sorry 
she was for them, and how foolish 
they were— these are the victories 
she has won, the triumphs she dis- 
plays. 

In her dainty boudoir, mistress 
of an irreproachable house, she 
sits like the spider in the centre of 
her jewelled web, or lurks like the 
tiger among rose-leaves and soft 
vernal grass. Who would suspect 
danger from a woman who has a 
name and fair fame to lose? A 
woman with a family and a husband 
to guard her? Men come and go 
without fear or suspicion ; but they 
go to their destruction. There are 
men now about the world who had 
better have died than have ven- 
tured inside that house, where ap- 
parently nothing was to be found 
but a well-dressed lady of fascinat- 
ing manners, and a shoal of charm- 
ing people paying the homage usual 
to a pretty hostess. Little enough 
any outsider sees of the direful rea- 
lity lying beneath that innocent- 
seeming appearance; and only 
those who have been touched 
know the sharpness of the claws 
concealed within the soft caressing 
velvet. But they know it fatally, 
though they and the /e/is femina 
agree to carry the secret between 
them in silence to the grave. To 
this day no one knows what influ- 
ence it was that sent a bullet through 
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his brain, and shadowed her face for 
a time with a strange fear. The 
world talked,and reasons were given 
as plentiful as the summer swal- 
lows in the sky, but they all went 
wide of the mark ; and none knew 
better than the fe/is femina, who 
had parted with him overnight, 
how wide they went, or what the 
rue mark was. The Nemesis, how- 
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ever, which has to overtake us all, 
will reach her at last. She will not 
always escape the pit she has digged 
for others ; and before the end comes, 
the felis femina will have to con- 
fess, at least to herself, that sorrow 
follows in the wake of sin, and re- 
tribution has to pay the score of 
guilt, surely if slowly. 





MAR?’S DREAM. 


_—-@—— 


THEY parted in tears at the shining bay, 
And her heart was sad and her eyes were dim: 
Her lover was gone for a year and a day, 
And she looked o’er the waves and prayed for him. 
And still she heard by the land or the lea 
The wail of the moaning sea. 


She dreamed that she saw him one stormy night, 

When the billows were high and the wind was loud ; 
The ship was tossing, the waves were white, 

And the black hull seemed like a drifting shroud. 


The sun shone out on the morrow morn, 
And Mary went down to the quiet shore, 
To see her lover all white and torn, 
And kiss the lips that would speak no more. 
And still she hears by the land or the lea 
The wail of the moaning sea. 

















TWO NEW YEARS’ DAYS. 


A TALE. 


—_>—- 


CHAPTER I. 


‘You seem very cold, will you 
share my rug ?” 

So our conversation opened. I 
was cold, but I declined the offer, 
drew my shawl closer around me, 
and shrunk up into the corner 
of the old coach, an evident object 
of interest to my only fellow-travel- 
ler, a young man whom I had set 
down at the first glance as a naval 
officer. It was New Year's Day, a 
fact I had scarcely recollected until 
it was recalled to my mind by my 
companion’s next remark, made as 
he drew his head in from the win- 
dow after opening it to take a 
glimpse at the winter landscape. 

‘The snow is getting most in- 
conveniently deep,’ he said. ‘ The 
new year meets with a cold recep- 
tion ; a different one awaits us at 
our journey’s end, I hope, though 
I much doubt my reaching my des- 
tination to-night. You have not 
much farther to travel, perhaps ?” 

‘I ought to reach it at eight 
o'clock,’ was my reply, given in a 
tone so discouraging to farther 
parley, that my friend retired into 
his corner, drew his rug around 
him, pulled down his travelling 
cap over his ears, and prepared to 
doze, leaving me to my own 
thoughts, while the poor horses 
dragged their weary way over the 
deepening snow, and the leaden sky 
grew darker and darker. 

No one had wished me a happy 
new year, and it would have seem- 
ed a mockery ifthey had. The old 
year had robbed me of all that I 
held dearest. My father had died 
abroad, where he had gone with 


his regiment. My mother had been 
in ill health when he left her, and 
the shock of his death had hasten- 
ed her end. The early winter saw 
me an orphan. My mother’s family 
had neverapproved of her marriage 
with my father, as he had no pri- 
vate means whatever. Hehad been 
gazetted a major the very week of 
his death. Just when my mother 
and I were rejoicing over the intel- 
ligence, he must have died. 

I had received a very good edu- 
cation, and most thankful I was 
that this enabled me to strike out 
a path for myself. My mother’s 
aunt, Lady Goldney (her husband 
had been an Indian judge), want- 
ed me to be her companion, but I 
knew too much of her to covet 
such a life. My mother’s relations 
had neglected her, let her want 
many a luxury in those last few 
months that they could have sup- 
plied without any self-denial. Zhat 
I could not forget, and recollecting 
it, declined any favour at their 
hands, shocking them by declaring 
my firm intention to seek my living 
as a governess. They immediately, 
as they termed it, wiped their hands 
of me, and I went to my father’s 
only brother’s to remain until I 
could succeed in obtaining a suit- 
able situation. My uncle was a 
country clergyman, bringing up a 
large family on a very limited in- 
come. I had not been with them 
long when I heard of something 
that seemed likely to suit me ex- 
actly. A distant connection of my 
aunt’s was seeking a governess for 
her only child, a girl of thirteen. 
She was charmed to get one whom 
she could receive as a member of 
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the family. It was a long way 
from all my old associations, but 
they were so saddened now that 
this seemed only a recommenda- 
tion. 

I set off in the early morning, 
dressing by the flickering light of 
one candle, my appetite refusing 
the substantial meal my aunt had 
hospitably prepared for me. I had 
seen very little of my relatives un- 
til they had come to me in my sore 
trouble, but they had been so con- 
siderate and kind that to bid them 
good-bye opened the wound afresh. 
I was very young—scarcely eight- 
een; to be thrown among strangers 
was a great trial. My uncle wished 
to give me five pounds, but I would 
not take it, so I set off for my new 
duties with a very light pocket and 
a heavy heart. The words of my 
fellow-traveller had sent a chilly 
fear into my heart. Suppose the 
coach had to stop on the road, and 
I obliged to pay for bed and board, 
how would my scanty store hold 
out? All sorts of fears and sur- 
mises crowded into my mind. How 
should I be received if I came to 
Morton Manor late at night, or not 
at all on the day I was expected? 
Then I wondered whether Mrs. 
Morton would think me young and 
giddy, a fear arising from my uncle’s 
last words that very morning : 

‘Good-bye, Ethel,’ he had said ; 
‘you are a deal too young and 
pretty to be a governess—more fit 
to be in the schoolroom yourself. 
Mind, if you are at all uncomfort- 
able, come back to us, my child. 
Poor Hugh’s daughter will always 
have a welcome at my hearth.’ 

The compliment that in brighter 
days would have been dangerously 
pleasing, was to me then but a cause 
of pain. And, as I sat back in that 
old coach, I recalled with pleasure 
the fact that in height I was much 
above the average; though my 
figure was slight and girlish, I over- 
looked that, and congratulated my- 
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self that, with my golden hair pack- 
ed tightly behind my ears in a mass 
of tresses that would show above 
my head, I looked at least twenty. 
I am old now, and what beauty [ 
had has long since faded away, so 
you will not think me vain if I tell 
you that at eighteen I was beauti- 
ful. What made my beauty rare 
was that my eyes were of a full 
deep blue, shaded by eyelashes 
which, with my eyebrows, were 
shades darker than my hair. After 
all, beauty is God’s gift, and may 
be used or abused like every other 
good thing. 

My fellow-traveller and I were 
presently aroused by the coach 
stopping, and in a few minutes the 
guard opened the door and an- 
nounced a fact that was now self- 
evident. The clouds were blowing 
off and it was begining to freeze. 

‘Must stop here, sir,’ he said, 
‘for two hours, to get the horses 
roughed. The smith is out of the 
way, so we are obliged to wait un- 
til he comes back.’ 

I was the only lady passenger— 
indeed, the only one at all besides 
my friend in the corner. At the 
sound of the guard’s voice he rub- 
bed his eyes, yawned, and looked 
about him, then stepped out, and, 
as I thought, was going to leave 
me to myself. Presently he return- 
ed, with rather a rueful expression 
on his face, and said : 

‘I think, Miss Peel, you will find 
the room yonder more pleasant 
than this,’ pointing to the window 
through which the ruddy glow of a 
blazing fire fell on the snow. ‘It 
isnot quite the most desirable place 
in the world for a lady, but, at any 
rate, it is warm.’ 

I hesitated; but he rejoined, 
half testily : 

‘You had better make the best 
of it. You will be frozen here long 
before we are ready to start again.’ 

I felt that he only spoke the 
truth, and gladly availed myself of 
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his proffered arm to steady my 
trembling footsteps on the slippery 
ground, for I was faint and giddy 
with my long fast. Once in the 
warm kitchen, with the clatter of 
voices, the smell of stale tobacco 
and spirit, a mist stole over my 
eyes, and sinking into the corner 
of the old-fashioned settle, I lost all 
consciousness. I suppose there 
must have been a great commotion, 
but, happily for me, I knew nothing 
until I found myself lying on a bed, 
and a kind motherly old woman 
pouring strong brandy-and-water 
down my throat. I soon recovered 
myself, and after I had had tea, 
paid the old woman her very mode- 
rate charge, and heard that we 
should reach Morton before mid- 
night, I was quite myself again. 

The old lady remained chatting 
with me for a little while, and gave 
me thestartling piece of intelligence 
that my fellow-traveller was Mrs. 
Morton’s only brother, who had 
just returned from a long voyage: 

‘And he has been asking for 
you, miss,’ she said; ‘I thought 
you must be old friends, he carried 
you upstairs so tender like.’ 

O, I thought, what will he think 
of me, so churlish all the journey, 
and so weak-minded now. I threw 
myself back on the bed, and in the 
midst of my conjectures fell asleep, 
and dreamed that Mrs. Morton was 
turning me away in the middle of 
the night, without any money or 
clothes ; from which disagreeable 
employment I was aroused by a 
candle being brought into the room, 
and the hostess awaking me by 
saying that the horses were being 
put to. 

We were soon on our journey 
again ; and, with my heart throb- 
bing in my throat, I prepared to 
make some apology to Mr. Felton 
for the trouble I had given him. 
But directly he had taken his place 
he said : 

‘Iam so glad you are all right 
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again. I was very sorry for you, 
and frightened too; but this cold is 
enough to kill any one.’ 

I thanked him, and proceeded 
to say that I was on my way to 
Morton Manor to take charge of a 
little girl who, from what I had 
just heard, must be his niece. 

He started, as though very much 
surprised, but recovering himself, 
he rejoined, with a short laugh : 

‘It is a case of mistaken identity, 
Miss Peel. Seeing your name on 
your luggage, I jumped to the con- 
clusion that you were the only 
daughter of one of my father’s old- 
est friends, Captain Peel, who was 
good enough to show me a tiny 
oil-painting which his wife had 
sent out to him of his “ little Ethel,” 
as he called her. You bear a strange 
resemblance to the picture. I did 
not think I could be mistaken in 
the eyes. She had a rich aunt— 
Lady Somebody-or-other—who was 
likely to introduce her well, I was 
told. You must surely be some 
connection ?” 

‘Why not the original ?’ I asked, 
gulping down the sob that rose in 
my throat as the old happy days 
crowded back on my memory. ‘I 
am Ethel Peel,’ I hurried on, ‘ the 
only daughter of Major Peel; so 
far you have made no mistake ; 
but I am afraid my aunt, Lady 
Goldney, is unlikely to introduce 
me much, as she is a chronic in- 
valid.’ 

He gave a glance at my deep 
mourning, and holding out hishand, 
exclaimed : 

‘Do forgive me. I must have 
pained you. I shall not easily for- 
give myself; but I have been away 
from all home news for many 
months.’ 

I took his hand, and he grasped 
mine warmly, saying, as he did so, 

‘I am sure you will like Pet, if 
she is at all what she was three 
years ago; and Emily will be a 
true friend to you. She is a little 
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brusque—our Scotch blood, you 
know—but as true as steel.’ 

So we chatted on, or rather he 
did, until the coach stopped at the 
lodge of Morton Manor. There 
was a long approach, and we had 
to walk. A man was waiting to 
receive me, and carry my luggage. 
He seemed delighted to see Mr. 
Felton. 

We were soon at the old-fashion- 
ed house and in the cheerful dining- 
room, where a bright fire blazed 
on the hearth, and Christmas fare 
was spread on the table. I can 
recall the scene distinctly now, 
though it was more than fifty years 
ago, even to the very holly-berries 
that glistened against the oaken 
panel. Yes, that New Year’s Day 
was the most eventful of my life, 
because it introduced me to Ho- 
race Felton. 

I was quite bewildered in the 
hubbub that greeted his arrival 
among them. He was kissed and 
hugged by his sister, while her hus- 
band asked him fifty questions, as 
to how he had come so unexpect- 
edly, why he had not written tothem, 
all in a breath; and the two large 
dogs barked and jumped around 
him ; and a sweet-looking child 
added to the confusion by her 
merry laugh and cries of delight. 
All this you must know took but 
a minute, as I stood behind un- 
noticed. Immediately he could 
disengage himself from his sister’s 
hugs, Horace turned to me and 
said : 

‘Allow me, Emily, to introduce 
you to Miss Peel.’ 

She gave me a perplexed look 
for an instant, then warmly shaking 
hands, exclaimed : 

‘QO, ten thousand pardons! Here 
we have been waiting, my dear, for 
the last four hours to give you a 
warm welcome, and yet never to 
have spoken to you all this time. 
You must forgive us, this young 
man’s sudden appearance has turn- 
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ed our heads. You came together ? 
Well, that was pleasant, just in time 
to wish us a “ happy New Year !” 
We were afraid you would not come 
until another day had begun. You 
must be frozen. Pet, take Miss 
Peel up to her room, and bring 
her down again quickly to have 
some supper.’ 

And then I was shown to a com- 
fortable room with a blazing fire. 
The heat made my face glow, and 
the excitement made my eyes spar- 
kle, until I scarcely knew myself. 
But my beauty gave me no plea- 
sure ; would Mrs. Morton think me 
too pretty for a governess? After 
a merry but hasty meal, I found 
myself once more in my own room. 
Mrs. Morton, coming to my door, 
kissed me affectionately, hoped I 
should sleep well, and told me not 
to get up until I was called. 

So ended my first New Year’s 
Day. As I laid my head on my 
pillow, I tried to pierce the veil 
that hid the future from my view. 
What of joy or sorrow lay before 
me in the untried days? So much 
warm-hearted kindness had won my 
heart ; and I already loved Mrs. 
Morton as though I had known her 
all my life. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE day was what some people 
call ‘ well aired’ before I made my 
appearance downstairs. The beau- 
tiful view from my window over the 
park, where the trees, laden with 
snow, sparkled in the bright sun, 
and the clear frosty air, exhilarating 
and bracing, made me feel happy 
and at home. 

The morning passed rapidly in 
arranging lessons for the next day, 
and in unpacking. I did not meet 
Horace Felton until lunch. He 
sat next me, and chatted inces- 
santly. I forgot I was the governess 
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and not the guest. The fact was 
recalled to me when he said, 

‘Do come out and skate this 
afternoon. The ice bears beauti- 
fully, and there are a lot of people 
coming from Hexham.’ 

I was going to answer affirma- 
tively, but recollected that my time 
was not my own, and appealed to 
Mrs. Morton. He interrupted our 
conversation by urging that in con- 
sideration of his being at home, 
Pet should have another week’s 
holiday, ‘and then,’ he said, ‘we 
shall be able to show Miss Peel a 
little of the neighbourhood before 
she gets into harness.’ 

Mrs. Morton good-naturedly as- 
sented, and Pet went into ecstasies 
of delight. 

‘Itis such a strange coincidence, 
Miss Peel, that your father and 
mine should have been such friends,’ 
said Mrs. Morton. ‘ Horace has 
just been telling me that he recog- 
nised you from a portrait he saw 
a few years since.’ 

So began the happiest week of 
my life. Horace, Pet, and I were 
constantly together. Mrs. Morton 
was obliged to remain in the house 
a great deal, as her husband was 
suffering from an attack of gout, 
and as he did not approve of soli- 
tary confinement, she had to be 
with him. I look back on that 
week now, and do not wonder that 
it was so happy. Horace Felton 
was then about thirty, tall, and well 
made, with clear truthful blue eyes, 
and crisp curling dark-brown hair ; 
full of fun and good-nature. He had 
seen the greater part of the world 
in his travels, and had a fund of 
amusing stories. 

The frozen pond was on Mr. 
Morton’s estate, about half a mile 
from the house. The first afternoon 
we went down Mrs. Morton was with 
us, as it was the public day. As we 
walked across the ice, Horace Fel- 
ton was at my side, and I heard a 
young man—short, thickset, with a 
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great deal of sandy hair—ask, ‘Who 
zs that girl with Horace Felton ?’ 

I saw a curl on Horace Felton’s 
lip, but he made no remark. Pre- 
sently we reached an island in the 
middle of the pond where Mrs, 
Morton and Pet kept their skates. 
Several people came up to shake 
hands and wish Mrs. Morton the 
compliments of the season, and 
among them the gentleman with 
the sandy hair, who asked to be in- 
troduced to me. Mrs. Morton seem- 
ed much pleased, saying : 

‘Miss Peel’s father, Major Peel, 
was an intimate friend of my fa- 
ther’s. She is likely to be with us 
some time.’ 

How long he would have remain- 
ed at my side gazing at me with 
those dreadful green eyes, I cannot 
tell; but seeing Horace at a little 
distance helping Pet withher skates, 
I gave him an imploring glance, 
which had the desired effect, and 
brought him to my side, when the 
gentleman lifted his hat, and moved 
off. 

‘ You do not know our local cele- 
brities yet,’ Horace said ; ‘ that gen- 
tleman is the richest man within 
a circuit of fifty miles. He has a 
splendid place called the Grange, 
and no wife.’ 

The way the last clause was re- 
peated made me colour and feel 
uncomfortable ; but soon all dis- 
agreeables were forgotten. Mrs. 
Morton lent me her skates, and I 
was thoroughly at home in them. 
Pet, Horace, and I skimmed along, 
the cold air dyeing our cheeks with 
ruby. 

I do not know how it was, but 
from that afternoon I felt that Ho- 
race Felton cared for me. Day 
after day the conviction grew, until 
it only wanted spoken words to 
render it a certainty. On the ice, 
or driving about to the different 
places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, Pet, Horace, and I were 
always together. In the evening I 
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played his accompaniments, or we 
sang duets together, or played a 
rubber of whist to amuse Mr. Mor- 
ton and make him forget his gout. 

So the week’s holiday passed. 
The last day Pet had a few young 
friends to spend the afternoon with 
her. The ice still bore, and we 
repaired to take our pastime as 
usual for the first time without Ho- 
race as an escort. Mrs. Morton 
had begged him as a particular fa- 
vour to go with her husband for a 
drive. 

It was getting late, and we were 
thinking of returning, when I saw 
him at the farther end of the pond. 
He joined us, and saying that, 
as it would be light for another 
hour, I had better let the children 
enjoy the ice while they might with 
safety, as he believed a thaw would 
set in very soon, he added, ‘ and 
you come with me; I want to show 
you the lichen I told you of last 
evening.’ 

He helped me to unfasten my 
skates, and the path being very slip- 
pery, he gave me his arm. I chatted 
away as usual, but he was silent. 
We reached the stone, and I ex- 
amined the curious lichen that grew 
on it. He broke off a piece, and 
asked, half-laughing, half in ear- 
nest, 

‘ If I were to give you this, would 
you keep it for my sake ?” 

I replied much in the same tone, 
and opening a little case that I car- 
ried in my pocket, held it out for 
him to drop the lichen in. He did 
so, and taking both my hands in 
his, held them, while he looked ear- 
nestly into my face, saying : 

‘I would give anything I possess, 
Ethel, to know whether you care 
for me. I have told you that I saw 
your likeness in India, but not that 
those sweet eyes stole my heart 
away ; and that when we met, and 
I found that you were not only the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw, 
but as good as you are beautiful, I 
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have had but one wish to call you 
mine.’ 

His arm was around my waist, 
and he had kissed me passionately 
before I had any time to compre- 
hend the full meaning of his words. 
At that very moment a footfall 
sounded behind me, and, to my 
surprise and confusion, there stood 
Mrs. Morton. Could she have 
heard those words? Had she seen 
it all? Her colour was slightly 
heightened, and her lips compress- 
ed, but her manner was perfectly 
calm. I dared not glance at Ho- 
race. I felt that my cheeks were 
crimson and my manner unnatural. 
I was thankful when she put her 
arm within her brother’s, and said 
in a perfectly unconstrained voice : 

‘ Horace and I will prolong our 
walk, Miss Peel ; we have seen very 
little of each other lately. Will you 
kindly take the children home at 
once, and give them some tea? I 
shall not see them until after din- 
ner.’ 

I walked back as one in a dream. 
He had told me that he loved me. 
Whether I loved him was a ques- 
tion I had no need to ask myself. 
I was happier than I had been for 
many months. I should be no more 
alone. There would be some one 
to care for me, some one to whom 
I couldcling. Again and again I 
looked at the precious lichen. It 
seemed a something tangible to as- 
sure me that my new-found bliss 
was indeed a reality. I pictured 
to myself how, in that long walk, he 
would tell his sister the whole story, 
and I believed she would fully en- 
ter into my happiness. She had 
treated meso completely asa friend, 
that I could not but hope she would 
be glad to receive me as a sister. 
Whether he was well enough off to 
marry was aquestion that had never 
occurred to me. 

I dressed for the evening with a 
care I had never taken before. One 
golden curl I allowed to escape, 
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and it hung on my black dress, 
which was brightened by a piece of 
scarlet geranium. I played with 
the children until they left, listen- 
ing with palpitating heart for every 
footfall; longing yet dreading to 
see him open the door and come 
in. How little I imagined then 
the weary years that would come 
and go before Horace Felton and 
I met again ! 

When at last I found myself in 
the drawing-room, no Horace was 
to be seen. I fancied I detected an 
amused expression on Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s face as her eye rested on my 
long curl and the bright flower in 
my dress. I was miserably ill at 
ease. Why was not Horace there 
to explain to his sister why she had 
found me in such an equivocal po- 
sition ; or ifhe had already told her 
of his declaration, why did she not 
allude to it? 

After a little conversation on in- 
different subjects, she began : 

‘I suppose Horace told you that 
he was going to Hexham for a few 
days? My husband had arranged 
to dine at Lord Paverley’s to-night, 
so he drove him over.’ 

I felt the colour leave my lips, 
and a mist float before my eyes. I 
made a desperate effort to regain 
my self-possession, and replied in 
the negative. 

I thought that weary evening’s 
téte-a-téte would never end. Mrs. 
Morton really exerted herself to set 
me at my ease, and ended by ask- 
ing me to practise some duets with 
her. At length I was alone in my 
own room. What could it mean? 
Those words of his still sounded in 
my ear, and I could feel his warm 
embrace. Had he been trifling with 
me? No; it could not be. I ban- 
ished the odious thought at once. 
He was too generous, too thor- 
oughly a gentleman to allow that to 
be possible. Then why had he left 
without one word of farther explan- 
ation? I consoled myself by be- 
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lieving that the next day would 
bring a letter which would clear up 
all misunderstanding, and fellasleep 
to dream of those words, and that 
look of love which I flattered my- 
self could but be sincere. 

Two days passed, and twice two 
days, but still Horace neither came 
nor wrote. There was an inde- 
scribable something in Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s mannerwhich told me she had 
seen and heard everything; but 
that she disapproved was equally 
evident from her silence. 

Those were miserable days, but 
they were lightened by some small 
portion of hope. There was a 
darker time coming. He had been 
away a week, when a letter was 
brought in while we were at break- 
fast. Pet immediately declared that 
it was from uncle Horace. I watch- 
ed Mrs. Morton’s face as she read 
line after line, her lips tightening 
and her cheek paling. She never 
spoke a word for a few seconds 
after she had refolded the letter and 
laid it by her plate. Then she 
drank some tea, and tried in vain to 
command hervoice ; but it trembled 
and her tears would flow, as she 
said to her husband : 

‘Horace has another appoint- 
ment ; he leaves England for Aus- 
tralia next week. He will not come 
back here again, as he says he has 
business which will keep him in 
London until he sails. He talks 
of giving up the navy after this voy- 
age and settling somewhere abroad. 
It is so sudden; no one can tell 
when we may meet again !’ 

I cannot describe to you what 
were my feelings. Grief, disap- 
pointment, injured pride, all strug- 
gled for the first place in my wound- 
ed heart. Was there no message 
forme? Better there had been none 
for my peace of mind than the heart- 
less one I received. ‘ Horace de- 
sires to be remembered to you, Miss 
Peel, and bids me tell you that he 
supposes that long before you and 
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he have the opportunity again of 
wishing each other “a happy New 
Year,” you will be a Mrs. Somebody 
or other.’ 

It was so cold, so heartless, so 
impudent, that my pride came to 
my rescue. I qwoudd forget him. I 
should not have to meet him for 
some years at least, that would help 
me. But I did love him so sin- 
cerely. To believe he loved me 
had been so sweet. Mrs. Morton 
felt her brother’s sudden departure 
acutely. She was certainly very 
kind to me, treating me quite as a 
younger sister. She could not hear 
from him for many months, and by 
a sort of tacit understanding, his 
name was never mentioned. It was 
a hard lesson, to learn at eighteen 
of the faithlessness of men, and I 
took it thoroughly to heart. I was 
young, and healthy in mind and 
body, so it did not kill me or make 
me melancholy; but it did what 
was perhaps worse morally, it made 
me a cynic. 

Mrs. Morton was at no pains to 
conceal her desire to see me mar- 
ried. Mr. Gainsford, the gentleman 
whose attentions on the ice that 
first afternoon had annoyed me so 
much, was a constant visitor at the 
Manor. In vain, when I knew he 
was in the house, I tried to keep 
in my schoolroom out of his way ; 
Mrs. Morton would always manage 
to bring him in for some excuse, 
and try to leave us alone ; but that 
I never would allow. At last she 
confided to me that he had told 
her long since that he had fallen 
in love with me at first sight ; that, 
though I was penniless, I was a lady, 
and should grace the head of his 
table, and that she had promised 
to help on his suit. She represented 
to me, as powerfully as she could, 
the glories and honours of the 
Grange contrasted with the lonely 
life of a governess, particularly when 
I should find myself obliged to seek 
a situation among strangers. I could 
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not let her give my wealthy suitor 
any encouragement while there still 
lingered in my heart the hope that, 
after all, something might arise to 
prove that Horace was not so false 
as circumstances made him appear. 

Twelvemonths passed. Mr.Gains- 
ford had proposed and been re- 
jected, much to Mrs. Morton’s dis- 
pleasure. But nothing daunted, he 
had declared his intention to wait 
one, two, three years—indeed, till 
I was actually engaged to some one 
else. I suppose it was the first time 
his will had ever been thwarted ; 
so that added zest to his courtship. 
Then came a letter from Horace. 
He had obtained his discharge from 
the navy, and was going to begin 
life as a colonist. No word for me, 
though Pet was remembered, and 
even indifferent friends. ‘I shall 
look out for a rich wife,’ he said ; 
and as I heard this my mind was 
made up. He had done all in his 
power to prove to me that he had 
only regarded me in the light of a 
toy, to play with for one hour, to 
be cast aside and forgotten the next. 
I would now take my life in my 
own hands. I should never love 
again in that romantic way, as I 
now Called it ; I would do the next 
best thing—marry Mr. Gainsford, 
and try to love him out of gratitude. 
I knew our tastes differed, that we 
were utterly uncongenial, that he 
was only a gentleman in so much 
as money and social position could 
make him one; and yet, knowing 
all this, I resolved to accept him, to 
spend the rest of my life with him. 
What shortsighted things we do to 
gratify our pride and pique! And 
how I hated myself when, a few 
days after this, I allowed myself to 
become engaged to Mr. Gainsford ! 

He pressed me to name an early 
day for the marriage ; but for that 
I was not prepared, and only con- 
sented to the engagement on the 
condition that it should last for one 
year at least. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TEN years! Does that seem a 
long time to drop the thread of my 
story? Well, it is New Year's Day 
again. Do you recollect the cir- 
cumstances of this time ten ‘years 
ago? My friends were few, and I 
very poor. I am rich now; but at 
the time I would recommence my 
story, Iam Ethel Peel still. I have 
my own maid, and my uncle’s par- 
sonage is supplied with all needful 
luxuries with my money. I am 
dressing for a dinner-party, and I 
am to meet Horace Felton. Yes, 
after all these years we are to meet 
again. But on what terms? This 
evening will decide. Meanwhile 
I will gather up a few of the miss- 
ing links to connect the chain of 
my story. 

I had only been engaged to Mr. 
Gainsford a month when I was sum- 
moned to what, it was feared, would 
prove my uncle Hugh’s deathbed. 
He wished to bid me good-bye, 
and to know that my aunt had some 
one to comfort her when he was 
gone, all my cousins being boys. 
Of course I went at once. How 
merciful is the Providence that over- 
tules the events of our lives, that 
stretches out a hand to turn us from 
the slippery paths that we, in our 
wilfulness or blindness, choose! I 
have often since looked back, and 
shuddered at the life I was so nearly 
taking for my own. 

My uncle got better; and in the 
sweet unworldly atmosphere of a 
good man’s home, I saw what I had 
done in its true light and repulsive- 
ness. I told my aunt my story. It 
was a great relief to have her sym- 
pathy and counsel. She with diffi- 
culty obtained my permission to 
relate the entire facts of the case 
to my uncle, and very much, I felt, 
I must have fallen in his estimation. 
He most decidedly advised me to 
write at once to Mr. Gainsford, tell- 
ing him honestly how impossible 
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I found it to give him my heart, 
and beg to be released from my 
engagement, returning the few pre- 
sents I had received from him. 

He was not easily got rid of ; 
and I felt I had behaved so badly 
to him in the end, that had not my 
uncle remained firm in his com- 
mand that I should decidedly put 
an end to all communication with 
him, I should have relented, in the 
hope of making some atonement 
for my selfishness. He pointed out 
to me that a marriage such as I 
contemplated with a man whom I 
did not love, and no good person 
could esteem, was unholy in God’s 
sight, and must bring misery in the 
end. I do not think Mrs. Morton 
could have known so much of Mr. 
Gainsford’s character as we after- 
wards learnt, or she certainly would 
not have helped on our engage- 
mentas she did. At last it became 
a thing of the past; and two years 
afterwards we heard that he had 
married a very young girl, at the 
end of a month’s courtship. Of 
course I did not return to the 
Manor. Pet had another governess, 
and I another situation. I did not 
fill it long, as my aunt Goldney’s 
lingering malady took a more fatal 
form. She begged me to come to 
her, and I felt I should be selfish 
to refuse. Reluctantly I went; but 
when once there I was able to ful- 
fil my duty cheerfully. When she 
died I found, to my surprise, that 
she had left me nearly a thousand 
a year. I at once returned to my 
uncle’s, and made arrangements to 
live with him. 

With youth, beauty, and wealth, 
you will not be surprised if I tell 
you I had many suitors ; but I dis- 
trusted them all. It was my money 
they wanted, not me. So the years 
glided away, and I was Ethel Peel 
still. My uncle was now very old, 
my cousins making their way in the 
world as large families generally 
manage to do, and I creating fresh 
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interests for myself, when a new 
colour was given to my life. 

Pet had married very early, and 
had become a handsome little ma- 
tron, writing to me from time to 
time long epistles full of the praises 
of her two children. We had met 
once or twice since I left Morton 
Manor, but not one word had I 
heard of Horace Felton, until six 
months before this, my second New 
Year’s Day, when Pet wrote to tell 
me that her uncle Horace was 
coming home; I must recollect him 
(as if I were likely to forget). He 
was sent for to take possession of 
a large estate left him by his uncle, 
who had died childless. ‘We are 
full of curiosity to see him,’ she 
wrote ; ‘and we hope the meeting 
will cheer my mother. She has 
been sadly out of health since my 
father’s death.’ It was thus I heard 
of his return to England. Was he 
married? Should we ever meet 
again ? 

Mrs. Morton and I rarely corre- 
sponded ; so it was with some sur- 
prise that, a few months after I had 
heard from Pet, I received a lengthy 
epistle from her. I will not trouble 
you with the whole of it, but will 
give you the substance as shortly 
as possible. 

Horace was coming home un- 
married. That afternoon long ago 
she had seen the confirmation of 
her fears, that an attachment had 
sprung up between her brother and 
me, and had resolved, if possible, 
to put an end to it, knowing that 
he had nothing beyond his profes- 
sion, and that all chance of future 
prosperity depended on his keep- 
ing upon good terms with his uncle, 
who would have been irretrievably 
offended by an imprudent marriage. 
All this she represented to him dur- 
ing their walk ; but without effect 
He loved me, and believed I loved 
him, and cared for nothing else. 
We could wait. Then she showed 


him another aspect of the affair. I 
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was very poor, must go on getting 
my living as a governess for the 
next three years at least before he 
would be at all in a position to 
marry, and then with only a narrow 
income to depend on indefinitely, 
while there was Mr. Gainsford will- 
ing, she knew, to marry me at once. 
I was very young, did not know my 
own mind, that in our relative posi- 
tions hewould beacting very selfishly 
to bind me by any engagement. He 
replied, that if he remained where 
I was he must claim me ; he could 
not help himself. Then she advised 
him to go away for a time, leaving 
it to her tact to set matters right 
with me. He trusted her, little 
thinking the part she would play, 
for his good, as she imagined. Her 
surmise with regard to Mr. Gains- 
ford was verified by his making her 
his confidante. She at once wrote 
to Horace as though the whole 
affair was settled, and hence the 
cruel misunderstanding and separa- 
tion of years. She had never guessed 
at the depth of her brother's love 
for me, or she would not have acted 
as she did. She regarded it merely 
as a passing fancy for a pretty girl, 
of which he might easily be cured 
to the advantage of both. But when 
she found how serious a matter it 
was, she deeply repented the course 
she had taken ; but only discovered 
her mistake when it was too late 
to repair the injury she had done. 
She found that her brother’s was a 
nature that could love but once. 
He wrote at rare intervals ; and my 
name was never mentioned. Mrs. 
Morton wrote now to beg me to 
forgive her, and to prove that I did 
so by coming to spend a few months 
with her. ‘That, I unhesitatingly 
refused to do; at the same time 
assuring her of my full forgiveness, 
and in return asking one favour— 
that she would not tell Horace of 
my altered fortunes. Not that I 
feared he would turn fortune-hunter, 
but that pride might now keep him 
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from me, as I heard that his uncle 
had left the estate heavily mort- 
gaged. 

Now I have brought you up to 
my second New Year’s Day; Horace 
within twenty miles of me. We 
met at the house of a mutual friend. 
He did not know I was to be there ; 
so I had the advantage over him. 
You will easily imagine mine was 
no careless toilette that evening. 
Something of that first early bloom 
of beauty was gone. Twenty-nine 
has not all the charms of nineteen. 
But my friends told me I altered 
wonderfully little ; my hair a shade 
less golden, and my figure not so 
slim and girlish, you can just un- 
derstand the difference. The fa- 
shions of forty years ago would 
not convey a pleasing impression 
to you now; but I may tell you 
that my dress was of rich blue silk, 
pale sky-blue, trimmed with white 
lace ; and I wore handsome pearl 
ornaments of my aunt Goldney’s. 

It was New Year’s Day. I had 
not forgotten that now; and I re- 
ceived the good wishes of the sea- 
son with a very pleasant conviction 
that much that was sweet awaited 
me in the future. I was the first 
to arrive; and when Horace came 
into the room, I was sitting where 
I could see him without his seeing 
me. Could it be ten years since 
we had met? The same honest 
manly face, so littlechanged, scarce- 
ly ageda day. I fancy people who 
are in health do not alter much 
from thirty to forty. In a few mi- 
nutes he was at my side, and we 
were being introduced as strangers. 
‘Mr. Felton, a very old friend of 
mine just come from Australia, 
knows some friends of yours he 
tells me, Miss Peel, said my host. 

Our eyes met. I do not know 
how or why it was, but in that one 
glance we seemed mutually to 
understand each other. He took 
the seat next me, and led me in to 
dinner. We were not very talka- 
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tive fora while. At last he said : 
‘I heard from Emily that you 
were with your uncle, and thought 
that my best chance of meeting 
you was to come up and stay with 
the people who were to have 
brought me here to-night. They 
are kept at home with colds, and 
urged me to bring their excuses. 
I only landed three days ago, and 
had not hoped to have met you so 
soon. So strange that our first 
meeting should have been on a 
New Year’s Day, and our reunion 
on the very same day. May I say 
reunion ?” 

I do not think I made any re- 
ply; but my silence seemed to 
satisfy him. So we met after all 
those weary years. There was very 
little to explain when he came to 
me at my uncle’s. Emily had been 
beforehand. She had kept her 
promise with regard to not men- 
tioning my aunt Goldney’s will. I 
was able to do that myself when 
he was lamenting that he feared, 
from what his solicitors told him, 
we should be obliged to live care- 
fully for a few years if we wished to 
pay off the mortgages on the estate. 
Then I told him of my money ; 
and the principal, which was en- 
tirely in my own control, proved to 
be amply sufficient to get rid of all 
obligations. We were married after 
a very short engagement. My first 
present was a tiny locket. It con- 
contained a piece of faded lichen. 

Many New Years’ Days have 
come and gone since those two 
eventful ones of which I have writ- 
ten; but they have left their im- 
press on all the others. I am old 
now, and but a few more new 
years at most can be mine; but 
the experience of a long life has 
taught me that we must expect 
lights and shadow. to fall across 
our path. Does to-day bode evil, 
to-morrow may bring the good. 
To few, very few indeed, is it given 
to walk altogether in the shade. 
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ONLY A GOVERNESS ! 


——_—_——— 


I 


Foo.isH ? Why foolish? Is it that my name 
Holds less sublimity than hers whose cold 
Regard, unwarmed by any generous flame, 
Half-grudgingly is doled 


II. 
To him athirst for love? You hold it true 
That, for the violet splendours of her eyes 
(Some say, my own are scarce distinct from blue), 
He stoops to idolise 


III. 
One so immeasurably less than he 
In noble gifts that set him far above 
All else—immeasurably less than me 
In faculty to love? 


IV. 
You ask me how I dare to worship him ?— 
How dared conceive the love that tortures me? 
How I, so low, could ever dream to swim 
Upward, out of the sea 


v. 
Of meaner place, that plucked me back, with wave 
On wave, from possible basking in his smile, 
To land where streams of fresh contentment lave 
This- heart-glow all the while ? 


VI. 
A working woman ?—What had he to do 
With such as I am ?—Take my answer, then. 
Yes, I am ‘working’! The reproach is due; 
But not to me—to men, 


VII. 
Who give us, tender-hearted, tender-handed, 
To toil away our sweetness, and who leave 
Our young lives open to be blighted, branded 
With misery past reprieve,— 
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VIIL. 


Who let us go among the high, the proud, 
To earn the bread that men alone should earn, 
Lending our pliant natures to be bowed 
To warping—forced to learn 


IX. 


Man’s hard endurance bare of his hard strength, 
The policy of men without man’s power 
Of wide-out-branching thought,—until at length 
We get, for only dower, 


x. 
Knowledge unfit for woman’s household wants, 
Feelings too hard for woman’s tender state, 
The aching head—the aching heart, that pants 
For comfort ; but must wait..... 


XI. 


Well, when I came to work for teacher’s wages, 
The children of his house were those I taught :— 
My life was fragmented to endless stages 
Of alternating thought 


XII. 


And act, to accomplish duty, win regard 
And credit . .. . Through the months I paled and paled ; 
And, partly that he thought my lot was hard, 
Partly that I regaled 


XIII. 


His sense of interest—I ‘a little woman, 
Who,’ as I heard he phrased it, ‘ seemed all fire, 
Teaching and studying, almost superhuman 
In energy to aspire 


XIV. 


After the unattainable mastery 
Demanding manhood’—he would come and stand, 
And watch me, address me, even flutter me 
By proffer of his hand 


XV. 


At parting. Then he showed a noble soul 
More ways than one ; and kindliness, thereto, 
Silently edged Regard past all control 
To Love. Could woman do 
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XVI. 


Other than thus? You think she could? Goto! 
Have you beheld the glory of his eyes 
When they flash blame on wickedness? Have you 
Measured his by the size 
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Of other souls? I tell you he excels 
The multitude of human things as far 
As Christ’s miraculous shames a wizard’s spells !— 
He above shame as are 


XVIII. 


White alps above dark gorges. Yet he goes— 
He weds the meaner woman of us two: 
He guesses not I love him—never knows 
How tender and how true 


XIX, 


The little pale-faced woman could have proved— 
How wistful of his comfort and delight— 
How her wild love would twine and twine, being loved, 
And climb, being trained aright. 


XX, 


But he must go! Has 4e a loss as well ? 
I dare affirm it !—Has he found his match ? 
No! No! A thousand times! My heart can tell, 
My brain can faintly catch, 


XXI. 


The lowering dawn on broken ruins of life 
Rising for him (with tenfold misery 
For me, who know he has missed to find a wife 
More good for him than she 


XXII. 


Has soul for being). I dimly see the sequel 
Of gathering, greatening trouble on his face,— 
His heart’s deep-seated truth being all unequal 
To palter to her grace 


XXIII. 


Of fair-faced shallowness. And I must go,— 
Must stifle in the quick bewildering hum 
Of life,—must grieve,—must labour,—must forego,— 
Must let what will come, come. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MR. PODMORE WISHES TO BE _ IN- 
STRUCTED UPON THE DOCTRINE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY, AND DE- 
CLARES THAT HE HAS A PRE- 
SENTIMENT. 


EVENTFUL as this night had been 
to Lily, and destined as it was to 
live for ever in her memory, it was 
pregnant with yet deeper meaning 
for her future, and an event was to 
occur which was to draw closer to- 
gether the links of the chain of pure 
and unworthy love which bound 
her. On this night she saw clearly 
what before had been but dimly 
presentable to her. She saw that 
Felix loved her; and also that Mr. 
Sheldrake had a passion for her. 
She was instinctively conscious 
that there was nothing in com- 
mon in the sentiments of these 
two men. Their feelings for her 
were as wide apart as were their 
characters; and she had already 
estimated these correctly, although 
she did not realise the depth of 
baseness from which Mr. Shel- 
drake’s passion sprung. She was 
too pure and innocent for that. 
When the party left for the thea- 
tre, Old Wheels found the time pass 
slowly enough, although he was 
to some extent comforted by the 
knowledge that Felix had gone to 
watch over his devoted girl. For 
the purpose of whiling away a few 
minutes, he went up to Gribble 
junior’s room, and found that wor- 
thy man and his wife working cheer- 
fully as usual. Gribble junior’s 
father, the victim of codperative 
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stores, was sitting in a corner 
nursing the baby, and had as usual 
been descanting upon the evils of 
codperation, when Old Wheels en- 
tered. Mr. and Mrs. Gribble junior 
were laughing heartily at something 
their father had just uttered. 

‘What do you think we’re laugh- 
ing at, Mr. Wheels?’ asked Gribble 
junior, as the old man sat down. 

Old Wheels expressed a desire 
to be enlightened. 

‘Father just said,’ explained 
Gribble junior, ‘that he supposed 
they would be trying next to bring 
babies into the world by coépera- 
tion.’ 

At which, of course, the laughter 
recommenced. 

‘Why not? grumbled Gribble 
senior. ‘ You can buy pap at the 
stores, and you can buy coffins. 
Mind, Jchn, when I’m dead, get 
my coffin made by an _ honest 
tradesman. If you was to buy 
one at a codperative store, I 
shouldn’t rest in my grave.’ 

‘Time enough for that, father,’ 
replied Gribble junior, in a busi- 
ness-like tone, and yet with affec- 
tion ; ‘ you’re good for twenty years 
yet, I hope and trust.’ 

‘I should be, John, if trade was 
allowed to go on in a proper 
way. But codperation’ll be the 
death of me long before my proper 
time.’ 

‘ My girl’s gone to the theatre,’ 
observed Old Wheels, to change 
the subject. 

‘It'll do her good,’ said Mrs. 
Gribble ; ‘ she’s been looking pale 
of late.’ 

zz 
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‘I’m going to take father to the 
Music Hall to-night,’ said Gribble 
junior. ‘ He’s never been to one. 
You see, Mr. Wheels, what I com- 
plain of in father is, that he won’t 
keep moving.’ 

‘It’s too late, John; it’s too late. 
My joints are stiff.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, but there’s no occa- 
sion to make ’em stiffer. All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
Go in for everything, I say—go in 
for work, and go in for play ; and 
keep moving. How do you think 
baby’s looking, Mr. Wheels?” 

Old Wheels pinched the baby’s 
cheek, and said gaily that the co- 
operative store couldn’t turn out a 
baby like that. 

‘ Do you hear that, father? cried 
Mrs. Gribble junior, with a merry 
laugh. ‘ Do you hear that? 

‘Mr. Wheels is quite right,’ re- 
plied Gribble senior, faithful to his 
theories ; ‘it ain’t likely that any- 
thing good and wholesome can 
come out of codperation.’ 

* How’s trade, Mr. Gribble ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s no use grumbling, but 
it ain't as good as it should be. I 
had an idea yesterday, though. It 
was raining, you know, and I had 
no jobs on hand. The hospital 
ain’t as full as it ought to be. I 
went out in the rain yesterday with 
three new umbrellas under my arm, 
and one over my head. What for, 
now? you'll ask. To sell’em? no; 
people never buy umbrellas in rainy 
weather of their own accord ; they 
always wait for a fine day. No;I 
had an idea, and I carried it out in 
this way. I saw a respectable man, 
with an umbrella over his head that 
wanted mending. I followed him 
home, and just as he knocked at 
his door, I went up to him, and 
said I was an umbrella-maker, and 
would like the job of mending his 
umbrella. ‘“ But I’ve only got this 
one,” he said, “and I want to go 
out again.” “I’m prepared for that, 
sir,” I said; “ here’s my card, and 
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here’s a new umbrella as good as 
yours. I'll leave this with you to 
use till I bring back your own, pro- 
perly mended.” He was tickled 
at the idea, and was more tickled 
when I told him that, trade being 
slack, I had come out on purpose 
to look out for umbrellas that want- 
ed mending. “ You're an indus- 
trious fellow,” he said, with a laugh. 
“Yes, sir,” I answered, “if work 
won't come to you, you must go to 
work. Keep moving, that’s my 
motto. Ifyou can’t get work, make 
it.” Well, he gave me his second- 
hand umbrella, and took my new 
one. In this way, in less than three 
hours, I got rid of my four new 
umbrellas, and got four jobs. I 
took them back this afternoon, 
and— would you believe it, Mr. 
Wheels ?—not only did I get paid 
well for the jobs, but two of the 
gentlemen bought two of my new 
umbrellas, and said I deserved to 
be encouraged. And I think I 
am,’ added Gribble junior, com- 
placently. ‘I made a good job 
of that idea, and I daresay it'll 
bring me insome money. You see, 
an umbrella is such an awkward 
thing to get mended, when it’s out 
of order. Not one person out of 
twenty knows where to take it to. 
Well, go to them. I hope it'll rain 
to-morrow.’ 

When Old Wheels was in his 
room again, it was natural that his 
thoughts should dwell much on the 
conversation that had taken place 
between himselfand Lily. Itbrought 
the past before him, and he was 
painfully startled by the resem- 
blance which the present crisis in 
the life of his darling bore to that 
other event in the life of her mo- 
ther which had wrecked the hap- 
piness of that unhappy woman. He 
opened the cupboard, and saw the 
little iron box. Very sad were the 
thoughts it suggested as he brought 
it to the table and opened it. There 
was a little money in it, sufficient for 
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a few weeks’ expenses of their hum- 
ble home ; two or three mementos 
of Lily, such as a piece of ribbon 
and a flower she had worn in her 
hair ; and some old letters and pa- 
pers, worn and faded. He took 
them from the box, and sadly read 
one and another. Among them 
were letters from Lily’s father to 
her mother during their days of 
courtship ; and certain terms of ex- 
pression in them brought to him 
the remembrance of sentiments al- 
most similarly expressed by Alfred. 
The same vague declarations of 
being able to make large sums of 
money by unexplained means ; the 
same selfishness, the same boast- 
fulness, were there embodied. But 
not the same remorse which Alfred 
had already experienced ; that was 
to come afterwards, and the de- 
spair which ever accompanies it. 
‘We were happy, then, my daugh- 
ter and I,’ the old man murmured ; 
‘happy before he came. My daugh- 
ter’s life might not have ended as 
it did, in misery; might not have 
been passed, as it was, in miserable 
repinings. He brought a blight 
upon us.’ And then came the 
thought, ‘Like father, like son.’ 
He paced the room with disturbed 
steps. ‘ Alfred’s father,’ he thought, 
‘wrecked the happiness of the wo- 
man who loved him, who trusted 
implicitly in him— wrecked the 
happiness of my daughter, who 
once was as bright as my darling 
Lily. And how she changed un- 
der the consequence of his vice 
and his folly! How she drooped, 
and drooped, until life became tor- 
ture! As she trusted him and be- 
lieved in him, and sacrificed her- 
self for him, so Lily trusts and 
believes and is ready to sacrifice 
herself for Alfred. Shall I allow 
her to do this, blindly? The end 
would not be the same, for Lily 
could not live through it. How 
can I save my darling? Would it 
not be better to inflict a sharp pain 


upon her now than to see her walk 
blindly, confidingly, lovingly, to a 
desolate future? At this point 
of his musings, he heard the street- 
door open and shut, and heard a 
stumbling step in the passage be- 
low. Looking over the papers in 
the iron box, he came upon two 
which he opened and read. They 
were the last two documents con- 
nected with the career of Lily’s fa- 
ther. One was a full quittance for 
a sum of money which the unhappy 
man had embezzled ; the wording 
of the other was as follows : 


‘In consideration of my father- 
in-law paying the money due to 
Mr. James Creamwell, which I have 
wrongfully used, I solemnly pro- 
mise not to trouble my wife with 
my presence as long as I live, and 
not to make myself known to my 
children in the future, should we 
meet by any chance. For the wrong 
that I have done, I humbly ask 
their forgiveness. 

‘RICHARD MANNING.’ 


‘He has kept his word,’ mused 
Old Wheels; ‘from that time I have 
never seen him, never heard of him. 
I have wondered often if he is alive. 
No one but I have ever read this 
paper, unless Alfred, when he took 
the money from this box—— But 
no ; he could have had no thought 
for anything but his unhappy pur- 
pose.’ 

Old Wheels was interrupted in 
his musings by the whining of a 
dog at the door. ‘That’s Snap’s 
voice,’ he said, and going to the 
door, he saw the faithful dog wait- 
ing forhim. Snap, directly he saw 
the old man, looked into his face 
appealingly, and walked towards 
the stairs. Old Wheels, taking the 
candle, followed the dog down- 
stairs, and found Jim Podmore 
asleep at the bottom. Snap, hav- 
ing fulfilled his mission, waited pa- 
tiently for the old man to act. 

‘Come, Mr. Podmore,’ said Old 
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Wheels, gently shaking the sleep- 
ing man; ‘you mustn’t sleep here. 
Come upstairs, and get to bed.’ 

The tired man murmured ‘All 
right,’ and settled himself comfort- 
ably to continue his nap. But Old 
Wheels shook him more roughly, 
and he rose to his feet wearily, and 
leaning against the wall, seemed 
disposed to fall asleep again in that 
position. 

‘Come, pull yourself together,’ 
urged Old Wheels, taking Jim Pod- 
more’s arm; ‘you'll be more com- 
fortable in your own room than 
here.’ 

Thus advised, and being well 
shaken, Jim ‘pulled himself to- 
gether,’ and with many incoherent 
apologies, accompanied Old Wheels 
upstairs. When he arrived at 
the first landing, he appeared to 
think he had gone far enough, and 
quite naturally he stumbled into 
the old man’s room, and fell into a 
chair. 

‘Come, come,’ persisted Old 
Wheels, ‘I am not going to allow 
you to fall asleep again. Bed’s the 
proper place for you.’ 

‘I should like,’ murmured Jim, 
‘to go to bed—and sleep—for a 
month.’ 

Old Wheels laughed slightly at 
this. 

‘You wouldn’t expect to wake 
up at the end of the time,’ he said, 
continuing to shake Jim Podmore. 

‘I don’t know—I don’t care— 
I'd like to go to bed—and sleep— 
for a year. All right, Mr. Wheels 
—don’t shake me—any more !— 
I’m awake—that is, as awake—as 
I shall be—till to morrow morning. 
I beg you—a thousand pardons— 
for troubling you. I suppose — 
you found me asleep—somewhere. 
Where ?” 

‘On the stairs.’ 

‘Ah—yes. I thought—I should 
ha’ fell down—in the streets—as 
I walked along. I was so—dead- 
beat. I’m glad—you woke me up 
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—for I wanted—to ask you some- 
thing.’ 

Old Wheels thought it best not 
to interrupt the curreut of Jim’s 
thoughts, and therefore did not 
speak. Jim shook himself much 
as a dog does when he comes out 
of the water, and having, it is to be 
presumed, by that action, aroused 
his mental faculties, proceeded. 

‘We've had a talk—to-day—me 
and some mates—and I made up 
my mind—that I’d speak—to some 
one—as might know—better than 
us. I meant you.’ 

‘Yes. What were you speaking 
about ?” 

‘Well, you see—it come in this 
way. I never told you—about 
Dick Hart—did I?” 

* No—not that I remember,’ re- 
plied Old Wheels. 

‘He was a mate of our'n—Dick 
Hart was. As good a fellow—as 
ever drawed—God’s breath. He 
was working—on our line—a many 
months ago. He ain’t working 
there now—not him—ain’t working 
anywhere—can’t get it. Willing 
enough— Dick Hart is—and a- 
breaking his heart— because he 
can’t get it. He’s a doomed man 
—Mr. Wheels—a doomed man !— 
and might as well—be dead—as 
alive. Better—a dooced sight bet- 
ter—if it warn’t for his wife—and 
kids.’ 

Jim Podmore was _ evidently 
warming up. His theme was power- 
ful enough to master his fatigue. 
Old Wheels listened attentively. 

‘It might have happened—to 
me—it might happen—to me—any 
night—when I’m dead-beat. What 
then?’ he asked excitedly, to the 
no small surprise of Snap, to whom 
this episode was so strange that he 
stood aside, gazing gravely at his 
master. ‘What then?’ Jim repeat- 
ed. ‘Why, I should be—what Dick 
Hart is—a-wandering about—in 
rags—a-starving almost. I should 
be worse than him—for when I 
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think—of the old woman upstairs 
—asleep—and my little Polly— 
that is my star—my star, Polly is! 
—and think of them—with nothing 
to eat—like Dick Hart’s old wo- 
man and kids—I shouldn’t be able 
—to keep my hands—to myself. 
And I shouldn’t try to—I’m cursed 
if I should ! 

Old Wheels laid his hand with 
a soothing motion on the excited 
man’s shoulder. 

‘Be cool, Mr. Podmore,’ he said. 
‘Tell me calmly what you want. 
You are wandering from the sub- 
ject.’ 

‘No, I ain’t,’ responded Jim 
Podmore doggedly. ‘I'm sticking 
to it. And it ain’t likely—begging 
your pardon—for being so rough 
—that I can be calm—when I’ve 
got what I have got — in my 
mind.’ 

‘What's that? 

Jim Podmore looked with ap- 
prehension at Old Wheels, and then 
turned away his eyes uneasily. 

‘Never mind that—it’s my trou- 
ble—and mustn’t be spoken of. 
Let’s talk of Dick Hart.’ 

‘You were about,’ said Old 
Wheels gently, ‘to tell me some 
story connected with him.’ 

‘He was as good a fellow—as 
ever drawed breath—and had been 
in the Company’s service—ever so 
many years. There was nothing 
agin him. He did his work—and 
drawed his screw. Little enough! 
He got overworked—often—as a 
good many of us gets —a-many 
times too often—once too often 
for poor Dick—as I’m going to tell 
you, short. It must ha’ been— 
eight months ago— full — when 
Dick Hart—worked off his legs— 
with long hours—and little rest— 
had a accident. He took a oath 
—afterwards—that he was that 
dead-beat—before the accident— 
that he felt fit to drop down dead 
with fatigue. He couldn’t keep— 
his eyes open—as I can’t, some- 
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times—and when the accident— 
takes place—he goes almost mad. 
But that doesn’t alter it. The ac- 
cident’s done—and Dick Hart’s 
made accountable. He's took ip 
—and tried—and gets six months. 
If what he did—had ha’ been his 
fault— he ought to have been — 
hung—but they didn’t seem—quite 
to know—whether he was to blame 
—or whether—he wasn’t—so they 
give him six months—to muke 
things even, I suppose. While 
Dick’s in prison — his wife’s con- 
fined—with her second—and how 
they live—while he’s away from 
’em— God knows! Some of us 
gives a little—now and then. I 
give twice—but what Dick’s wife 
got—in that way was—next to no- 
thing—as much as we—could af- 
ford. Dick Hart—comes out of 
prison—a little while ago—and 
tries to get work—and can’t. He 
gets a odd job—now and then— 
by telling lies about himself—and 
his old woman—gets a little char- 
ing—but they’ve not been able— 
to keep the wolf—from the door. 
It’s got right in—and there they 
are—pretty-nigh starving-—him and 
the old woman—and the kids.’ 

Jim Podmore’s drowsiness com- 
ing upon him powerfully here, he 
had as much as he could do to 
keep himself awake. He indulged 
himself with a few drowsy nods, 
and then proceeded as though there 
had been no interval of silence. 

* Well, we had a talk about him 
—to-day, me and my mates. We 
made up—a little money — not 
much—but as much—as we could 
afford—about six shillings—and 
sent it to his old woman. But we 
can’t go on—doing this—and one 
of the men said—that if it come to 
the officers’ ears—or the directors’ 
—that we’d been making up money 
—for a man as has been discharged 
—and’s been in prison—and’s cost 
the Company a lot o’ money in 
damages—(for they had to pay two 
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men—as was able—to afford a 
lawyer ; there was others—as was 
poor—who didn’t get anything)— 
that if it come—to the directors’ 
ears—we should likely—get into 
trouble ourselves.’ 

Having come to the end of Dick 
Hart’s story, Jim Podmore dozed 
off again, and would have fallen 
into deep sleep but for Old Wheels 
nudging him briskly. 

‘Well?’ asked the old man. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Jim; ‘I was al- 
most forgetting. What I want to 
know is—is Dick Hart responsible 
—for what he’s done? Is it right 
—that a respectable man—a hard- 
working man —a honest man— 
should be compelled—to work un- 
til he’s lost—all control over his- 
self—till he’s ready to drop—as 
I’ve told you before—and as I’ve 
been ready to myself—and that 
then—when a accident happens— 
which wouldn’t have happened — 
if he’d been fresh —or if a fresh 
man had been—in his place is 
it right, I want to know,’ and Jim 
Podmore raised his arm slowly and 
lowered it, and raised it again and 
lowered it again, as if it were a pis- 
ton, ‘that that man—should be put 
—in prison—should be disgraced 
—should lose his honest name— 
shouldn’t be able to get work—for 
his old woman—and the young 
uns—and that they should be al- 
most starving—as Dick Hart’s peo- 
ple’s doing now ?” 

Fortunately for Old Wheels, who 
would have found these questions 
very difficult to answer, Jim Pod- 
more was too tired and too sleepy 
to wait for a reply. 

‘If I don’t go upstairs—imme- 


diate,’ he said, rising slowly to his ° 


feet, ‘ you'll have —to carry me. 
So I'll wish you—good-night, Mr. 
Wheels, and thank you.’ 
He pausedatthe door forthe pur- 
pose of asking one other question. 
‘Did you ever feel—that some- 
thing was going to happen—with- 
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out 
was ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Old Wheels good- 
humouredly, ‘but it never did 
happen.’ 

‘ Ah,’ pondered the puzzled man, 
‘but this will, though.’ 

‘What will ?’ 

‘Didn't I tell you—I didn’t know 
what. But it'll happen—as sure 
as my name’s—Jim Podmore. It’s 
buzzing about my head now,—and 
I can’t make it out.’ 

‘ Nervousness,’ suggested Old 
Wheels, ‘brought on by over- 
work.’ 

‘Mayhap, but there itis. What 
would you call itnow? Give ita 
name.’ 

‘It is a presentiment, I should 

say.’ 
‘That’sit. I’ve got—a presenti- 
ment. Thank you. Good-night, 
Mr. Wheels. I've got—a presenti- 
ment—and it'll come true—as sure 
as my name’s—Jim,’ 

With that Jim Podmore staggered 
upstairs, with faithful Snap at his 
heels, and within an hour Old 
Wheels heard the street-door bell 
ring, and hurried downstairs. 


knowing exactly what it 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FELIX GAINS A CLUE, 


FEeLIx intended to leave Lily 
after he had seen her safely within 
doors, but the old man begged him 
to come in. A look from Lily de- 
cided him, and the three faithful 
souls ascended the stairs to the old 
man’sroom. Old Wheels entering 
first, gave Lily an opportunity to 
say hurriedly to Felix, 

‘Don’t tell grandfather of my 
fainting, Felix. It might distress 
him.’ 

He promised her. 

‘Nor of what passed between 
you and Mr. Sheldrake.’ 

‘Very well, Lily.’ 
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She spoke in a whisper ; she was 
so thrilling with exquisite sensitive- 
ness that any harsher sound would 
have been a disturbance to her 
happy state. 

‘I will think of what you have 
said to-night, Felix ; you are right, 
I know—you must be right.’ (The 
unspoken words came to her: ‘ My 
heart tells me so.’) ‘Thank you 
for it, Felix, with all my heart.’ 

Their hands met in a tenderclasp. 
They entered the room the next 
moment, and Old Wheels looked 
towards them with a pleased ex- 
pression in his face, brought there 
by the circumstance of Lily and 
Felix lingering for a few moments 
in the passage. It betokened a 
confidence between them. 

It was one o'clock before Felix 
took his departure. The conversa- 
tion between him and Old Wheels 
had turned principally upon the 
mental disturbance of Mr. Podmore, 
and upon his presentiment. ‘This 
made a great impression upon Felix, 
and, although he was almost asham- 
ed to confess it to himself, took fast 
hold of his mind. He was predis- 
posed for some such influence, from 
the thought of the crisis that seem- 
ed to be imminent in the life of the 
woman he loved. That it must 
come, and soon, he was convinced, 
and he thought to himself it would 
be almost a wise act to hasten it, 
if possible. He had quietly made 
it his business to acquaint himself 
with the nature of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
transactions ; and, notwithstanding 
that that gentleman was close and 
crafty, Felix had learned much con- 
cerning him. Theknowledge sprang 
naturally, as it were, out of Felix’s 
profession. He was correspondent 
for two country newspapers, and 
had managed to insert the thin 
end of his wedge into the wall of 
London journalism. Steadily and 
unobtrusively he was working his 
way, and was sanguine and con- 
fident of the future. Very many 
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people suppose that cunning is one 
of the principal specialties of wis- 
dom, but it is not always so. A rare 
strength, which shows itself almost 
invariably in great and good results, 
lies in the man who is wise and not 
cunning—who is wise from honesty 
of purpose. Felix was this. He 
was sincere in all he did—honest 
in all he did. It is a pleasure to 
be able to indicate, even by such 
mere outlines as these, a character 
which too many persons do not be- 
lieve in. 

Beginning to earn his living by 
his pen, and being enabled to act 
in a certain measure independently 
and to take his own view of things, 
it was natural that he should exer- 
cise his small power in the cause 
of right. It was not his ambition 
to be the Don Quixote of literature, 
but he could no more resist the in- 
clination to strike hard blows at 
public shams and injustice than, 
being naturally truthful, he could 
resist the inclination to tell the 
truth. Of course he could effect 
but little good. The great shield be- 
hind which imposture and knavery 
found shelter, and which protected 
dishonesty and hypocrisy, suffered 
but little from his attacks; but here 
and there he made a dent, and that 
was a great satisfaction to him. He 
was a faithful soldier, and fought 
with courage. 

He knew that in some way Lily’s 
brother was in Mr. Sheldrake’s 
power, and accident revealed to 
him the nature of the bond between 
them. In his crusade against knav- 
ery, he became acquainted with the 
unmitigated roguery that was prac- 
tised under the protection of the 

¢ institution which, with a grim and 
ghastly humour, has been denomi- 
nated the great national sport. His 
friend Charley, who introduced him 
to the columns of the Penny Whis- 
tle, was the first who opened his 
eyes to the knavery. It seems to 
be a recognised necessity that all 
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young men who have the means 
and the leisure should go through 
the formula known as ‘seeing life’ 
—a process which to some is a sad 
tragedy, and which to nearly all is 
a bitter experience. Very few come 
out of that fire unscathed. Charley 
had gone through this formula— 
fortunately for him in a superficial 
way. Charley’s parents were good 
people enough, and had tacitly 
agreed that their son must ‘see 
life’ before he settled ; everybody’s 
sons saw life before settling, and 
Charley must not be an exception. 
So the young fellow went into the 
world, and in the natural course of 
things became mixed up in matters, 
the mere mention of which would 
have brought a blush to his mo- 
ther’s cheek. But Charley was do- 
ing the proper thing ; there was no 
doubt of that. However, the young 
fellow’s inclinations were not inher- 
ently vicious, and he escaped the 
pitfalls in which so many weak 
and unfortunate ones are ingulf- 
ed. He and Felix had met some 
few times since Felix’s installation 
as London correspondent to the 
Penny Whistle, and they had open- 
ed their hearts to each other. Thus 
it came out that Charley told Felix 
of his introduction to the racing 
world, and ofhisadventures therein. 

* You see, Felix,’ he said, ‘I had 
outrun my allowance, and I thought 
I might be able to set things 
straight, and pay my few small 
debts, without coming on my fa- 
ther’s purse. So, led away by the 
flaming accounts in thenewspapers, 
I went into betting; was intro- 
duced by a friend to a club where 
I could bet, and for three months 
went regularly to races. It didn’t 
turn out well, and after dropping 
nearly two hundred pounds, I went 
to my father, and made a clean 
breast of it. He paid my debts, 
and made me promise to give up 
the infatuation, as he called it. I 
promised willingly enough, for I 
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had made up my mind before, and 
I am sure I shall never be drawn 
into the net again. ‘The fact is, 
Felix, it didn’t suit me ; the men I 
met on the racecourses were such 
cads and blackguards that I soon 
became disgusted with myself for 
mixing with them. I tell you what 
it is, old fellow. I think being with 
you a great deal has done me good, 
and I have learnt from you to hate 
things that are mean. You've been 
to races, of course ?” 

‘I’ve been to Goodwood, and 
Ascot, and to the Derby. The 
Derby is a wonderful sight. I 
should like to go with you to one 
or two of the small meetings.’ 

They went in company, and Fe- 
lix, having a deeper purpose in his 
mind than idle amusement, saw 
much to astonish him. As they 
were making their way through a 
crowd of sharps and gulls, Charley 
pulled his sleeve, and said, 

‘There! There’s a man who had 
over a hundred pounds of my 
money.’ 

Turning, Felix saw Mr. David 
Sheldrake, evidently very much at 
home. Felix, not wishing to be 
seen by Mr. Sheldrake, walked 
away, and watched him from a dis- 
tance. 

‘Is he a betting-man? asked Fe- 
lix. 

*O, yes; and as sharp as a nee- 
dle.’ 

‘ Does he attend these meetings 
regularly ?” 

‘You seem to be interested in 
him, Felix.’ 

* Yes, I know him.’ 

‘ And don’t like him, evidently,’ 
observed Charley, judging from his 
friend’s tone. 

‘ That is true ; I don’t like him. 
But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion.’ 

‘I have met him on nearly every 
racecourse I have been to; he is 
always to be seen in the “ring,” I 
should say.’ 
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Felix did not pursue the subject, 
but later in the day said, 

* Have you any documents, Char- 
ley, connected with your betting 
experiences, or have you destroyed 
them ?” 

‘I have them all. By the bye, 
they might be useful to you ; there 
are some strange things among 
them—well, perhaps not strange 
in themselves, but strange that 
such things should be allowed. It 
would be a good subject for you 
to take up.’ 

*‘ Any letters from that man ?’ 

‘QO, yes ; suppose I send you the 
packet ?” 

‘I should like to see them.’ 

They were received in due course 
by Felix, and they so interested 
him that he began from that time 
to subscribe to the sporting papers, 
and to make a regular study of the 
usually unprofitable theme. Any 
person who did not know Felix’s 
character might reasonably have 
supposed that he had been bitten 
by the mania, and that he was be- 
ginning to entertain the idea that 
he might make a fortune by betting 
with sharps. They would have had 
ample grounds for so supposing, if 
they had known that Felix actually 
sent small sums in stamps to the 
prophets and tipsters and the layers 
of odds who advertised in the sport- 
ing papers, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the information necessary 
for the rapid and certain realisation 
of ‘fabulous sums’—a phrase which 
many of the advertisers used in the 
traps they set, unconscious of the 
ironical truth it contained. But 
what Felix was doing was a means 
to another end, and he lost his 
money cheerfully. He began to 
frequent racecourses also, and on 
one occasion, early in his experi- 
ence, he saw Lily’s brother, as he 
expected to see him, running hither 
and thither in a state of blind ex- 
citement. With a set determina- 
tion, Felix watched the young man 
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during the whole of the day; saw 
the fatal infatuation which urged 
him onwards; and saw him pass 
through the various stages of hope, 
suspense, and agony. Felix saw 
more, with the eyes of his mind ; 
he saw ruin waiting at Alfred’s 
heels. Felix had met with an old 
legend which stated how every 
human being was attended by two 
angels, one bad, one good, and 
how they strove for mastery over 
the soul they attended. As the 
recollection of this legend came 
to him, Felix looked up and saw 
Alfred’s bad angel, Mr. David Shel- 
drake, talking to Alfred, and Alfred 
eagerly listening. It saddened Felix 
to see this, although he fully ex- 
pected it, and was prepared for it. 
‘Alfred’s good angel,’ he thought, 
‘is love. But love has no sword 
to strike this false friend dead.’ 
But Felix went home that evening 
with a clue in his hand. 

On this night, as Felix walked 
away from Lily’s house, he thought 
of these things, and was too dis- 
turbed to go home. He walked 
about the quiet streets, and at the 
end of an hour found himself on 
the Thames Embankment. As he 
stood there, musing, gazing into 
the solemn river, he became con- 
scious of a sudden tremor in the 
air. He looked around with a feel- 
ing of vague alarm upon him ; but 
he saw nothing, heard nothing. 
‘Psha!’ he muttered. ‘ Mr. Pod- 
more’s presentiment is frightening 
me with shadows. [I'll stroll past 
Lily’s house, and then go home to 
bed.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


JIM PODMORE HAS A DREAM, AND 
WAKES UP IN TIME, 


Jim Popmorg, staggering into 
the one room which formed his 
Englishman’s castle, found his wife 
and Pollypod fast asleep in bed. 
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Before he went out to his work in 
the morning, he had told his wife 
not to sit up for him that night. 
‘ You’ve had precious hard work of 
it, old woman,’ he had said, ‘ this 
last week ; so go to bed early and 
have a long night’s rest. I'll find 
my way upstairs all right.’ The 
precious hard work which Jim Pod- 
more referred to was one of those 
tasks which poor people — espe- 
cially women — take upon them- 
selves when occasion requires, with 
a readiness and cheerfulness which 
it is beautiful to see. A neighbour’s 
child had been ill, and required con- 
stant watching. The mother, worn 
out with her labour of love, had 
fallen ill herself, and Mrs. Podmore 
flew to her aid, and attended to her 
household duties, and nursed her 
and the child through their sick- 
ness. The cheerfulness with which 
Mrs. Podmore undertook this task 
and performed it, as if it were a 
duty incumbent upon her, cannot 
be described. The best reward she 
could receive was hers : the mother 
and child recovered their health, 
and were strong enough to attend 
to themselves. Late in the previous 
night, the doctor had released Mrs. 
Podmore, and had told her—with 
smiles and good words and with a 
hand-shake which gratified the sim- 
ple woman mightily—that now she 
had best go home and take care of 
herself ; ‘ for we can get about our- 
selves now,’ he said, ‘and sha’n’t 
want you any more.’ This account- 
ed for Jim Podmore having to find 
his way upstairs by himself, for Mrs. 
Podmore seldom went to bed be- 
fore he returned home. He knew, 
on this night, that his wife was 
asleep, and in the midst of his 
drowsiness he took off his boots 
in the passage, so that he should 
not disturb her. 

Entering the room in his stock- 
inged feet, he stepped softly to the 
bedside, and rested his hand light- 
ly and tenderly on Pollypod’s neck. 
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The bed being against the wall, and 
Pollypod sleeping inside, he could 
not kiss her without disturbing his 
wife. The child slept peacefully, 
and Jim Podmore gazed lovingly 
at the pretty picture, and leaned 
forward to feel the sweet breath, 
pure as an angel’s whisper, that 
came from her parted lips. His 
supper was laid for him on the 
table, and he sat down to it, Snap 
standing at his feet in patient eager- 
ness waiting for such scraps and 
morsels as he thought fit to give. 
Jim did not forget his dog ; Snap 
fared well, and when supper was 
finished the dog stretched himself 
on the ground, and with half-closed 
eyes watched his master’s face. 
Snap blinked and blinked, but al- 
though occasionally his eyes were 
so nearly closed that only the thin- 
nest line of light could be seen, 
the dog never relaxed his watchful 
gaze. Jim sat in his chair, pipe in 
mouth, and smoked and dozed, 
and thought of Dick Hart and his 
wife and children, and of his own 
wife and Pollypod, till they all be- 
came mixed up together in the 
strangest way, and in the phantas- 
magoria of his fancy changed places 
and merged one into the other in 
utter defiance of all probability. 
Thus, as he leaned forward to 
catch the sweet breath that came 
from Pollypod’s lips, the child’s 
face became blurred and indistinct, 
and in her place Dick Hart ap- 
peared, crouching upon the rail- 
way platform in an agony of de- 
spair. The platform itself appear- 
ed, with its throng of anxious faces, 
with its sound of hurried feet and 
cries of pain, with a light in the air 
that belonged to neither night nor 
day, sensitive with a tremor which 
was felt, but could not be seen 
or described, and which spoke of 
hopes for ever crushed out, and 
of lives of fair promise blighted by 
the act that lay in one fatal mo- 
ment’s neglect or helplessness. ‘If 
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I don’t go to bed,’ murmured Jim, 
with a start, whereat all these figures 
vanished into nothingness, ‘ I shall 
fall asleep.’ And still he sat, and 
murmured, ‘ Poor Dick !’ 


It was really but the work of a 
moment. Jim Podmore being on 
duty, suddenly felt a shock—then 
heard a crash, followed by screams 
and shouts, and what seemed to 
be the muffled sound of a myriad 
voices. He knew that an accident 
had occurred, and he ran forward, 
and saw carriages overturned on the 
line, and huge splinters of wood 
lying about. ‘Who did it?’ he 
cried. ‘Dick Hart! a voice re- 
plied ; and then he heard Dick’s 
voice crying, ‘O, my God! The 
busy hands were at work clearing 
the wreck, and the few passengers 
—happily there were but few—were 
assisted out. Most of them had 
escaped with a bruise or a scratch, 
but one man, they said, looked in 
a bad state, and at his own entreaty 
they allowed him to lie still on the 
platform until doctors, who had 
been promptly sent for, had arriv- 
ed; and one little child was taken 
into a room, and lay like dead. 
Jim Podmore was in the room, and 
he saw Dick Hart brought in be- 
tween two men. Dick, when his 
eyes lighted on the piteous sight of 
the little girl lying like that, trem- 
bled as if ague had seized him, and 
began to sob and cry. ‘/ did it! 
/ did it’ he gasped. ‘Why don’t 
some one strike me down dead!’ 
As he uttered these words, and as 
he stood there, with a face whiter 
than the face of the child who lay 
before him, a woman rushed in and 
cried in a wild tone, ‘ Where’s the 
man that killed my child?) Upon 
this, with a cry wilder than that to 
which the poor woman had given 
vent, Dick Hart wrested himself 
free from the men, whose hands (in 
their grief at what had occurred) 
were only lightly laid upon him, 
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and rushed out of the room like a 
madman. The men followed him, 
but he was too quick for them, and 
before they could lay hands on him 
again, he had jumped from the 
platform on to the line, dashing 
aside the persons who tried to stop 
him. His mad idea was to run 
forward on the line until he saw a 
train coming, and then to throw 
himself before it and be crushed to 
pieces. But he was saved from the 
execution of this piteous design ; 
the men reached him and seized 
him, and carried him back by main 
force. When he was in the room 
again, his passion being spent, he 
fell upon his knees, and looked 
round with a scared white face, 
waiting for what was to come. 
‘Poor Dick!’ murmured Jim Pod- 
more. And then the men whis- 
pered to each other how that Dick 
Hart had been worked off his 
legs lately ; how the accident was 
nothing more than was to be ex- 
pected ; and how Dick’s wife was 
near her confinement with her se- 
cond, ‘ Poor Dick!’ murmured Jim 
Podmore again, for the thought of 
Dick Hart's one little girl at home, 
and the other child that was soon 
expected, brought Pollypod to his 
mind. 

It was quite true; Dick Hart’s 
wife was very near her confinement, 
and on this very night, unconscious 
of the dreadful event that had taken 
place, she was busy getting to- 
gether the little things she had 
made for her first-born, and recall- 
ing the feelings she had experi- 
enced before she became a mother 
—feelings in which joy and fear 
weresocommingledas to be insepar- 
able. The time was night, in the 
wane of summer, and many a smile 
came upon the woman’s lips, and 
many a tender thought dwelt in 
her mind, as she laid out the 
little garments and examined them 
to see where they wanted a stitch, 
Mrs. Hart had been married five 
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years, and while she was employed 
in the manner just described, her 
first child, four years of age, was 
sitting in a low chair, playing with 
a doll, which not only had soften- 
ing of the brain, but softening of 
every portion of its anatomy—for 
it was a rag doll. 

But the doll, treasure as it was, 
notwithstanding its flat face (for 
rags do not admit of the forma- 
tion of features of particular shape 
and beauty) was not the only ob- 
ject of the child’s attention. She 
had that day been invested with a 
pair of new red socks, and Little 
Vanity was now holding out her 
little leg as straight as she could, 
and calling her mother’s attention 
for the hundredth time to her flam- 
ing red treasures. Mrs. Hart knelt 
before the child, and admired the 
socks with the most outrageously- 
exaggerated turns of speech, and 
pulled them up tight, to her child’s 
infinite delight and contentment. 
Then the mother began to prattle 
upon the subject nearest to her 
heart, and began to speak also, for 
the hundredth time, about the lit- 
tle brother—for Mrs. Hart had 
settled that ‘her second, as Jim 
Podmore had expressed it, was to 
be a boy—whom Rosy presently 
would have to play with. 

‘And you'll love him very much, 
Rosy, won't you ? asked the mo- 
ther. 

‘ Yes, very, very much.’ 

Indeed, Rosy used a great many 
more ‘verys’ than two, and quite 
ingenuously, be it stated. But Rosy 
had a strong desire to be enlight- 
ened upon a certain point, and she 
seized the present favourable oppor- 
tunity. She had heard a great deal 
about this little brother whom she 
was to love and play with, but she 
was puzzled to know where the 
little stranger was to come from. 
Now was the time to obtain the in- 
formation. 

‘Mother,’ asked the inquisitive 
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little girl, ‘when will 
come ?” 

‘Bunny,’ it must be explained, 
was the fanciful title by which Rosy 
had already christened the expected 
stranger. 

‘ Next week, Rosy,’ answered the 
happy mother ; ‘almost sure next 
week. Ain’t you glad ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m very, very glad.’ 
(Again a redundancy of ‘verys’ 
which must be left to the imagina- 
tion.) ‘ But, mother, who'll bring 
Bunny here ?” 

‘Who'll bring him, Rosy ? Why, 
the doctor, to be sure.’ 

Rosynodded her head wisely, and 
employed a full minute in the silent 
enjoyment of her new red socks. 
Mrs. Hart was silent also, worship- 
ping her little girl. If children 
only knew how their mothers wor- 
ship them! Down went Rosy’s 
leg again. 

‘Where will the doctor bring 
Bunny from, mother ?’ 

‘From the parsley-bed,’ replied 
the mother, laughing. 

‘Is Bunny there now, mother ? 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘ Did 7come out of aparsley-bed, 
mother ?” 

* Yes, my dear,’ and Mrs. Hart 
smothered Rosy’s face and neck 
with kisses. She was so occupied 
with her happiness that she did 
not hear the door open, and did 
not know that any one was in the 
room until she heard a voice call- 
ing hername. The voice belonged 
to a neighbour, Mrs. Thomson, and 
Mrs. Hart rose to her feet, and 
was beginning to tell merrily of 
the conversation which she had just 
had with Rosy, when something in 
Mrs. Thomson’s face stopped her 
tongue. 

* What’s the matter, Mrs. Thom- 
son? What is it? Tell me, quick !’ 

‘Now, bear up, Mrs. Hart,’ said 
the neighbour; ‘remember how 
near your time is, and bear up, 
there’s a good soul !’ 


Bunny 
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‘ What’s the matter?’ cried Mrs. 
Hart, thoroughly frightened. ‘ Tell 
me quick, for God’s sake! Is it 
anything about Dick? Has he had 
an accident? Is he hurt? O, why 
don’t you speak !’ 

‘ Dick’s not hurt, that’s one com- 
fort.’ 

‘Thank God! But on and off, 
all this week, I’ve been frightened 
about him. It’s a shame and a 
sin to work a man as he’s been 
worked. Who’s outside ?” 

She flew to the door, and pulled 
into the room a man employed by 
the same Company as her husband. 

‘ There’s something the matter, 
she gasped, and caught Rosy up, 
and pressed the child close to her 
breast. The man judged wisely 
that it would be best to come to 
the point at once. 

‘Dick sent me to you, Mrs. 
Hart,’ he said; ‘he’s had an acci- 
dent, and one or two people have 
been hurt; he’s all right himself, 
and he sent me to tell you so.’ 

‘Why didn’t he come himself?’ 
asked the wife, trembling and crying. 

‘Well, you see > began the 
man; but Mrs. Hart did not allow 
him to proceed. 

‘ They’ve put him in prison,’ she 
said, with quick short breath ; ‘my 
Dick, the best husband and the best 
father in the world! And they’re 
going to punish him for what’s not 
his fault ! Do you know how many 
hours’ sleep he’s had this week ?” 

‘Don’t excite yourself, there’s a 
good soul! remonstrated Mrs. 
Thomson. ‘He'll come out of it 
all right. Think of your baby.’ 

* He’s not in prison, Mrs. Hart,’ 
said the man; ‘but he’s going to 
remain at the station until after the 
inquiry.’ 

‘Mrs. Thomson, will you take 
care of Rosy till I come back ?” 

‘Why, surely, my dear, you're 
not going out in your condition !’ 

‘I’m going to my husband,’ said 
Mrs. Hart, ‘and I’m going to see 





them managers and directors, and 
ask them what they’re going to do 
to Dick.’ 

With that, the distracted woman, 
putting on her hat and shawl, left 
Rosy in her neighbour’s charge, 
and hurried downstairs, followed 
by the man, who said it was best 
to let her have her way, and that 
it was what he would like his wife 
to do if anything happened to him. 

Jim Podmore was with her dur- 
ing all this time, and witnessed the 
interview between husband and 
wife. 

*I can’t tell how it occurred,’ 
said Dick Hart, who, although 
dreadfully distressed, was now 
more calm, and inexpressibly com- 
forted by the presence of his wife. 
‘ Everything seemed to take place 
in a flash of light, like. I suppose 
it was because I was tired out with 
too much work. I don’t care for 
myself. I’m thinking of the future, 
and of what’s going to become of 
you and Rosy —and—and the 
baby.’ 

Dick broke down a dozen times 
during the interview, and sobbed 
and cried like a child. 

‘It'll always be on my mind. 
I’m glad I didn’t kill myself, for 
your sake. Perhaps it ’d ha’ been 
better for you if I’d been killed, 
though. I don’t know; I don’t 
know what to think. You'd better 
take what money I’ve got about 
me. It ain’t much; but I daresay 
they'll pay you for my work up to 
to-night.’ 

Dick was fairly bewildered in 
this serious crisis, and completely 
helpless. If he had had money, he 
might have sent for a lawyer; but 
between eleven and twelve shil- 
lings was all his wealth. 

An inquiry and inquest were 
held, at both of which Jim Pod- 
more was present. Indeed, he was 
never absent from Dick Hart and 
his wife during all this time, al- 
though he took no active part in 
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the history of their lives. And 
this is what he saw. 

Dick Hart on his trial for man- 
slaughter, with an array of lawyers 
against him sufficient to frighten a 
poor man out of his senses. The 
lawyers for the prosecution were 
against him, and strove, by all the 
ingenuity of long study and sharp 
experience, to prove him the guiltiest 
man that ever stood in a felon’s 
dock. The lawyers of the Com- 
pany were against him, and their 
aim was to prove the perfect inno- 
cence of the powerful directors they 
represented, and therefore the utter 
and inexcusable guilt of Dick Hart. 
Strong odds these against a poor 
man with an empty purse. A strange 
road to justice was this on which 
Dick Hart found himself, unarmed 
and with bare breast—and with 
something of a guilty conscience 
also, for he really did not know 
how far he was to blame—opposed 
to the keen intellects of those who 
were grandly paid to find him guilty. 
He quivered with helpless rage, 
he-was racked with despair, as he 
listened to the manner in which the 
case was stated by his enemies : 
they were nothing less, they were 
there to destroy him. But there was 
a grain of salt for him in the midst 
ofall this greattrouble. A younglaw- 
yer, not overburdened with briefs, 
undertook his defence for the love 
of the thing, and pleaded so ably 
that he very nearly succeeded in 
proving Dick Hart innocent — as 
undoubtedly he was. Unfortun- 
ately, he could not prove that Dick 
Hart was not immediately respon- 
sible for the accident; but he did 
prove that the man, by excessive 
overwork, was so prostrate from 
fatigue, that it would have been 
almost next to a miracle had an ac- 
cident not occurred. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said this daring champion, to the 
admiration of Jim Podmore, who 
nodded his head in confirmation 
and approbation at every thrust the 
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lawyer made—‘ perhaps you will 
say that the prisoner was wrong in 
allowing himself to be so overtasked ; 
but he has a wife and child depen- 
dent upon him for support, and his 
wife is now at home, expecting 
every hour to saddle him with an- 
other responsibility. The prisoner 
is a hardworking man, and a poor 
man, and had he refused to perform 
the duties required of him, never 
mind at what sacrifice to himself, 
never mind at what peril to the 
public—as has been too often un- 
happily proved in other cases—he 
would have stood a fair chance of 
being dismissed from the service of 
the Company. If this case serves 
in any way to direct public atten- 
tion to the manner in which too 
many servants of the railway com- 
panies are overworked, it will be 
fortunate that it is tried; but the 
prisoner must not be made the vic- 
tim of a bad and abominable sys- 
tem. Not many days ago, the cor- 
oner of Middlesex, at an inquest 
held upon the body of an engine- 
fitter who was crushed to death 
between two engines, stated that no 
fewer than thirty railway servants 
are killed in his district every year ; 
and he very pertinently wished 
to know whether such wholesale 
slaughter was altogether necessary. 
This is not the question for you to 
answer now, but it may lead you to 
a merciful view of the prisoner’s 
case; for the perils of the service 
are sufficiently great in themselves, 
and should not be made greater 
by unfairly tasking the powers of 
the men. There are in the full week 
of seven days one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours; and there are 
hundreds and thousands of railway 
servants who can show a time-bill 
of one hundred and twelve hours. 
Add to these hours the time employ- 
edin going toand coming from work, 
and you will have some idea of the 
manner in which these men are 
overworked. I read lately in a lead- 
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ing article upon this subject in a 
paper whose facts may be relied 
upon, that some men have worked 
thirty, some forty hours right off, 
without any sleep but that which 
nature has exacted at the post of 
duty, at the peril of those intrusted 
to their charge. It is the public 
who suffer, and when an accident 
occurs in consequence of a man 
being unfairly worked, he—being 
a man and not a machine—cannot 
in justice be held responsible. At 
a meeting lately held in Brighton, 
one railway servant stated that he 
sometimes worked thirty - seven 
hoursata stretch.’ Thelawyer cited 
many such facts as these, and even 
had the hardihood to assert that a 
director or a manager should be 
standing in the dock in Dick Hart’s 
place. However, it seemed to be 
understood that it was impossible 
to let Dick Hart off scot-free, and 
being found guilty and strongly re- 
commended to mercy, he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
A sentence which was virtually a 
parody upon justice: for if Dick 
Hart were guilty, he should have 
been hanged ; and if he were inno- 
cent, he should have been com- 
pensated for the torture he had 
been made to suffer. An hour after 
the trial Jim Podmore was telling 
Dick Hart that his wife was con- 
fined. 

It was a mystery to Jim how 
Dick’s wife and children managed 
to live during that time, but man- 
age they did, somehow. Neigh- 
bours were kind to them, as kind 
as their own narrow means would 
allow : Rosy had many a good meal 
in one house and another; when 
Mrs. Hart grew strong, she went 
out charing ; sometimes when she 
could not get work she begged— 
and dodged the policeman. It is 
amazing to what shifts some honest 
unfortunate folk are compelled to 
resort in the necessity that nature 
lays upon them to eat or die : which 
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last is not an easy thing todo. Dick 
came out of prison and tried to get 
work, and failed. He was com- 
pelled also to resort to such dis- 
honest shifts as adopting a name 
that did not belong to him, as de- 
nying this and that unworthy thing, 
as putting a cheerful face upon an 
empty stomach. He obtained work 
on another line of railway, and was 
turned away at the end of the fourth 
day, having been found out, a crime 
which is invariably severely pun- 
ished, and which the world never 
forgives. Dick Hart really found 
existence a very difficult thing ; and 
yet he had muscles, and was will- 
ing to exercise them. 

The struggle was too hard for 
him, and he fell sick, and could not 
go out of his room for weeks. His 
wife nursed him and worked for 
him, after a fashion. When she 
could not get charing to do, she 
went a-begging. Rosy was sent to 
a school where the children occa- 
sionally enjoyed the blessing of 
penny dinners. On those occa- 
sions Rosy was always duly armed 
with a penny by her mother. One 
day a policeman arrested Mrs. 
Hart for begging, and she was 
brought before the magistrate. 
Money was found upon her—one 
shilling and sevenpence—and eight 
boxes of fusees. The policeman, 
in his evidence, fairly stated that he 
had made inquiry at the address 
Mrs. Hart gave, and found that she 
lived in a respectable house, that 
Dick Hart was sick and unable to 
move out of his room, that he had 
never been known to be drunk, and 
that neighbours sincerely pitied 
him and spoke well of him; also 
that the mistress of the school to 
which Rosy went gave the child 
and her mother an excellent cha- 
racter. Asked what she had to say 
for herself, Mrs. Hart told the truth: 
she went out to get bread for her 
husband and children ; she asserted 
that she was compelled to beg. The 
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magistrate said she should have 
gone to the parish. Then she told 
a piteous story. She Aad gone to 
the parish, and the relieving-officer 
(a mock title, surely!) refused to 
give her any out-door relief, but 
said she and her family might go 
into the workhouse, if she chose. 
She declined to do this, as in that 
case her husband would not be able 
to get work, and she did not wish 
to be a burden to the parish. She 
begged fora loaf of dry bread for her 
children ; and ‘ dressed in his little 
brief authority,’ the relieving officer 
refused. ‘We have not broken our 
fast,’ she pleaded ; and asked what 
they were to do. ‘The best you 
can,’ was the merciful reply. She 
did the best she could: she went 
into the streets hungry, and begged; 
and hurried home with the first 
penny she received, and sent Rosy 
to school, armed for dinner. Then 
she continued her begging-—with 
her next proceeds bought a dozen 
boxes of fusees—and when she was 
in a flourishing condition, with one 
shilling and sevenpence in her poc- 
ket, was arrested for her monstrous 
crime. 

It is pleasant to be able to record 
that the poor woman was acquitted, 
and that the magistrate spoke in 
proper terms of the conduct of 
the relieving-officer. It gave Jim 
Podmore pleasure, but this feeling 


soon gave place to pain as he wit- 
nessed the downward course of Dick 
Hart and his family, and the misery 
they endured. He was with them 
in their poorly-furnished home, 
and was gazing sadly at their white 
pinched faces, when suddenly Ro- 
sy’s face changed to that of Polly- 
pod his own darling ; in the place of 
Mrs. Hart he saw his own wife; and 
he himself stood where Dick Hart 
had stood a moment before. These 
figures, himself and his wife and 
child, vanished as suddenly and as 
strangely as they had appeared, 
and he found himself on the plat- 
form on which his duties were per- 
formed. A bewildering sound was in 
his ears. A thousand engines were 
screaming furiously, a thousand 
voices were shouting despairingly, 
a thousand terrible fears were mak- 
ing themselves heard. The air was 
filled with clamour and confusion, 
and starting forward with a wildly- 
beating heart, he awoke. 

He had been dreaming. But 
there was cause for these his later 
fancies. The faithful dog Snap 
was tearing at the door, through the 
crevices of which Jim saw smoke 
stealing. He looked towards the 
bed: Polly andher motherwere fast 
asleep. He ran to the door, and 
opened it, and a blaze of flame rush- 
ed on to him, and almost blinded 
him, The house was on fire ! 
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My parents were not the only per- 
sons who wondered why I married 
Richard Webber: itafterwardstrans- 
pired that his relatives were sur- 
prised at my courage. They could 
tell me all then: they could say that 
he had ever leaned towards a dis-* 
solute life ; that his associates were 
of ill repute ; and that industry and 
perseverance found no place in the 
articles of his creed. ‘This, and a 
great deal more, they were able to 
acquaint me with after I had found 
out for myself the character and 
habits of the man I had wedded. 

Nearly fifteen years have passed 
since the day he led me to the altar, 
but I can remember as though 
*twere but yesterday the evening I 
consented to be his bride. It was 
at the close of an agricultural festi- 
val: there had been an exhibition 
of stock and farmers’ produce, and 
after the prizes had been distributed 
there were athletic competitions. 

From mere joke I promised the 
band ofvillage lads who then sought 
my smiles that he who won the ma- 
jority of the foot-races and jumping- 
matches should be my choice. I 
was a giddy girl, just at the end of 
my teens, and far more vain and 
affected than even most young per- 
sons at that age. I was proud of 
the curls that clustered round my 
head, and I knew the havoc my 
eyes made among the lads gathered 
around me. 

Though you may not think so, 
judging from my present appear- 
ance, I was a beauty then, and the 
envy of all the girls in the village. 
My eyes were bright, not lustreless 
as now; and my hair was a glossy 
brown, not an iron gray as you see 
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it. The superiority of my personal 
appearance was a theme of con- 
versation, and, naturally enough, a 
source of pride to my parents. I 
say this tomy sorrow. Had I been 
a plain gaunt creature I might have 
married an honest, loving, hard- 
working fellow, instead ofa scamp. 
A true saying is that which avers 
matrimony to be a great lottery. 
I found it so ; for embarking youth, 
beauty, and future happiness in the 
speculation, I drew a blank. 
Although he had been staying in 
that little out-of-the-way Hampshire 
village but a few weeks, and none 
knew whence he came or what 
might be his business there, he had 
insinuated himself into my affec- 
tions, and was running a neck-and- 
neck race with his rivals for my 
hand ere I became conscious of the 
fact. He told me his name was 
Richard Webber ; that he was of 
good family ; and that he lived upon 
an income not derived by hard 
work. These things were undoubt- 
edly true, but all else he said was 
false, and therefore need not be 
set down here, since ’tis with facts 
alone I have to deal. I dare say 
it was the result of my training and 
of the flatteries he had persistently 
poured into my ear, that I was deaf 
to the warnings of friends, and 
was content to receive his protes- 
tations without making an effort to 
ascertain any particulars of his past 
life. Looking back through so many 
dreary years, I fancy that then, had 
I had the wish, I should have lacked 
the determination to ask him more 
of his connections and former his- 
tory than he was willing to tell me; 
from the first he exercised a strange 
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fascination over me. With his well- 
made clothes, his white delicate 
hands, from both of which sparkled 
a diamond, his insinuating manners, 
and commanding handsome face, 
he was a suitor possessing qualities 
that far outshone those of my other 
lovers. 

But what woman caz tell the ex- 
act reason why she loves a man? 
I never yet met with one of my 
own sex who could honestly say 
that such an action, such an expres- 
sion of the face, or such a sentence 
won her heart. The sources of true 
love lie too deep in a woman’s 
breast to be easily discovered. I 
am certain that fifteen years ago I 
loved Richard Webber with all the 
sincerity I was capable of; I am 
certain that if he were here now, 
despite what has passed, I should 
love him still, but for the life of 
me I cannot say why. 

This much I know, that when 
the challenge I had given to my 
suitors was taken up, and I saw 
Richard, now running swiftly as a 
hare, then clearing fences and hur- 
dles as though he had been doing 
nothing else from his youth, then 
eclipsing all his competitors in the 
high and long jump, and finally 
winning four out of the six prizes 
offered, I was as proud of him as if 
he had been some favoured knight 
of the medizeval age battling suc- 
cessfully for his ladye love in the 
gay tournament. When he after- 
wards came to remind me of my 
promise, and stated that naught but 
the hope of winning me would have 
induced him to enter the lists, the 
citadel of my heart was conquered. 
Despite the protests of my friends, 
and that I knew scarcely anything 
about the man, I became his wife. 
I know my conduct was rash—I 
was aware of it then; but I loved 
him, and this was sufficient excuse. 
It overcame every objection, it 
destroyed every obstacle ; all was 
summed up in the words, ‘I love 
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him.’ My wilfulness led to a quar- 
rel with my parents, and without a 
word of farewell to friend or asso- 
ciate, we quitted the village for 
London directly the ceremony was 
at an end. 

For the first two months of our 
wedded life no husband could be 
more attentive than was mine: I 
did not expect that the gushing 
fervour of the honeymoon was al- 
ways to exist. I was not so blind 
to the world around me as that; 
but I certainly did not anticipate 
,that there would be such a rapid 
cooling of my husband’s affection 
as there appeared to be when we 
had been married a quarter of a 
year. But although I fancied he 
was not in manner towards me as 
he once had been, there was no 
diminution of love on my side. I 
knew I was sometimes vexed with 
him because his evenings were 
nearly always spent from home; 
and few will admit but there was 
some cause for complaint when it 
is stated that I had no friend in 
London besides him; and that in 
the small house we occupied at the 
East-end of the metropolis the work 
to be done was comparatively lit- 
tle. We kept no servant, because 
Richard said he didn’t want any- 
body ‘ prying into his affairs; so it 
may be imagined my solitude dur- 
ing those long winter evenings was 
not calculated to improve the spi- 
rits of such a petted creature as I 
had ever been. We had no visitors, 
and Richard told me all his rela- 
tions were in the colonies. By and 
by I found my husband had a 
partiality for strong drinks, and 
soon I thought I detected a sub- 
dued oath escape his lips when I 
ventured to utter a protest against 
his late hours. But what troubled 
me more than aught else was that 
I could not succeed in obtaining 
any knowledge of where he went, 
or in what manner his income was 
obtained. 
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Though we were not extravagant 
we lived well, and my husband 
never appeared short of money. If 
my vexation at his constant ab- 
sences from home was more pro- 
nounced than usual, he would 
conciliate me with some tempting 
article of attire. For a time this 
answered very well, but I soon got 
tired of such childish treatment, and 
resolved if he would not satisfy me 
that I would obtain for myself the 
desired information. Though my 
husband's conduct was so mysteri- 


ous I never entertained any doubt, 


of his honesty: I loved him too 
much for that, and felt he exer- 
cised the same fascination over me 
as in the days of our courtship. I 
was simply devoured with curiosity : 
nothing more. 

In one corner of our little back 
parlour was an old-fashioned bu- 
reau, stoutly made, and protected 
by a lock that defied all tampering. 
I knew this by my fruitless trials 
thereat. This room was never used 
by me, as it looked upon the blank 
wall of a neighbouring house: I 
preferred to sit in the front room, 
before which there was a little plat 
of grass that reminded me of the 
green fields I had left; and it was 
some relief in my solitary hours to 
watch the passers-by, and the frolics 
of the children in the square be- 
yond. However, the back room 
seemed to be the favourite of my 
husband ; and after breakfast, prior 
to going out for the day, he would 
frequently sit a couple of hours 
before his bureau, apparently ab- 
sorbed with written memoranda. 
He would never take me into his 
counsels : if I approached the bu- 
reau when he was there, he sternly 
bade me leave him. I used all the 
little arts that had previously been 
so effective with the lads of my vil- 
lage home, but they were lost upon 
Richard Webber. 

We had been married nearly a 
year, and I was eagerly anticipating 
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the advent of one whom I hoped 
would prove a fresh bond of love 
*twixt my husband and myself. I 
was trusting that possibly the event 
might make Richard communi- 
cative, and induce him to spend 
more time with me at home, when 
an accident occurred which made 
me realise to the full the rash step 
I had taken in wedding a man of 
whose antecedents I knew nothing. 

The fresh air of spring was be- 
ing tempered by the more fervent 
breezes of summer, and the echo of 
the merry voices of children from 
the square fronting our dwelling . 
was borne through the open win- 
dows of the little parlour in which 
Richard and I were at tea. He 
had been at home all the day, and 
saving the few hours spent in his 
own room—we called it his, for no 
one else ever went there—my hus- 
band had sat by my side reading 
one of the latest works of fiction. 

I was intensely happy, for I 
thought that perhaps the unusual 
circumstance of his staying with 
me was the inauguration of a new 
and brighter era of our wedded 
life. It was not until the sober 
hues of night had gathered, and 
the voices of the youngsters in the 
square had become hushed, that he 
spoke of going out. I had been 
congratulating myself that for once 
we should spend the evening to- 
gether; and when he rose for his 
hat I certainly experienced consid- 
erable disappointment : my annoy- 
ance being all the greater from the 
remembrance of the pleasant man- 
ner in which the earlier portion of 
the day had been passed. 

‘Richard,’ I said, ‘you cannot 
intend to leave me at this hour. 
The day has been so happy, that I 
had hoped you would have stayed 
at home all the evening.’ 

He gazed at me with a curious 
earnest look upon his face, but did 
not answer, until I had added, ‘It 
is cruel to go out now.’ 









‘Don’t be a fool,’ he replied 
pettishly ; ‘I have business out of 
doors : an appointment, and I must 
keep it.’ 

‘Richard, what can be the nature 
of your appointment at this time 
of the night? You have a secret 
hidden from me, and from your 
manner I dread the worst. Is mis- 
fortune about to fall upon us? If 
so, I can bear it: and mayhap 
shall be able to help you in your 
adversity to a degree you cannot 
now realise. Anything is better 
than this suspense. In Heaven's 
name let me know the reason why 
you absent yourself from me so 
frequently, and at such strange 
hours.’ I don’t know whether these 
were the exact words I used, but if 
not, they were somewhat similar. I 
spoke from my heart, and pleaded 
with all the fervour and strength of 
woman’s love. For a moment he 
seemed touched, then brushing my 
hand from his sleeve he strode to- 
wards the door, and muttered, 
‘Lucy, let’s have no more of this. 
What is good for you to know, I 
tell you. Don’t be inquisitive, or 
you'll regret it. Good-bye. Don’t 
sit up for me, as I’m sure to be 
very late.’ 

As he uttered the final words he 
reached the street-door: before I 
had time to reply, he had closed it 
after him. Hastening to the win- 
dow, I saw him walking briskly up 
the street, and watched him until 
hewas hidden inthe gloom of night; 
but whilst I gazed at his retreating 
form he never turned his head to 
look back upon the home he had 
quitted, and upon which I had lav- 
ished all the care and pride of wife- 
hood. 

I can recall even now the sense of 
desolation and the mortified pride 
I then experienced. Not content 
with repulsing the affection I prof- 
fered so lavishly, he treated me as 
though I had noclaim upon his con- 
fidence. A spirit of pique prompted 
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me to follow and ascertain what 
business or appointment he had to 
fulfil. The thought no sooner took 
possession of my mind than I was 
out of the parlour, and about to 
ascend the stairs for my bonnet and 
shawl. 

Something, I know not what now, 
but I fancy it was the sudden blaze 
of light from the lamp of some vehi- 
cle driven rapidly down the street, 
which flashing through the fan-light 
of the street-door shed a bright 
glare along the passage, made me 
pause, and caused me toturn. Whilst 
in the act, I saw that the key of the 
door of the back-parlour—his little 
room—was in the lock. Richard 
seemed to have grown more sus- 
picious of late—perhaps in conse- 
quence of my repeated desire to 
know how he spent the time when 
he was not with me—and had got 
into the habit of securing this door 
whenever he went out. In less 
time than it- takes me to write the 
fact, I had lighted a candle and was 
in the forbidden room, gazing anx- 
iously at the contents of the mys- 
terious bureau. 

It contained neither gold, silver, 
nor jewels: it was not the receptacle 
of any treasure whatever. I turned 
out every pigeon-hole, and did not 
even find a love-letter. But what 
I did find was as follows: a few 
racing calendars, one or two tables 
of weights for horse-races, a few 
betting-books stuffed with memor- 
anda, two or three loaded dice, 
and more than a dozen packs of 
playing-cards of apparently foreign 
make. 

What did these articles mean? 
I leapt to the conclusion that my 
husband was a gambler. This was 
what took him from me at night, 
and the reason he always had so 
much money was that card-playing 
with him was a profession. We 
were maintained by trickery and 
fraud. 

It is impossible for me to say how 
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long I gazed upon these mute evi- 
dences of my husband’s malprac- 
tices, but though it seemed an age 
I think it could only have been a 
few moments. The love I had 
hitherto felt for Richard Webber 
seemed suddenly turned to con- 
tempt; he who but ten months 
since had been my pride, I now 
despised. Well, ‘twas but reaping 
the harvest I had sown. I had mar- 
ried him against the wish of all my 
friends, and this wasthe result. Sud- 
denly I experienced a mysterious 
conviction that I was not alone in 
the room; my cheeks grew pale, 
my heart beat quickly, my limbs 
trembled, as I turned and saw, 
standing within the doorway, the 
tall figure of my husband. 

Half in terror, and half in conse- 
quence of the excitement occasion- 
ed by my discovery of the contents 
of the bureau, I sank into a chair 
speechless. 

He looked intently at me for a 
few seconds, then advancing into 
the room, burst into a loud laugh, 
and taking my listless hand, said : 

‘So you’ve discovered my secret 
at last, have you? Well, mistress, 
do you feel any relief to your curi- 
osity? Remember, I warned you 
but an hour since. Now tell me, 
what do you make of these things?’ 
With the other hand he pointed at 
the confused mass within the bu- 
reau ; but finding I did not answer 
him immediately, he resumed in no 
harsh tone. ‘Lucy, I have often 
had it on my lips to tell you all, 
but at the last moment lacked the 
courage. To-night you have fallen 
into no trap; I did not leave the 
key in the door purposely, and re- 
turned to regain it immediately I 
found itwas not in my pocket. Now 
tell me, Lucy, you are not so inex- 
pressibly shocked at your discovery 
as your pale face and quivering 
limbs would lead me to suppose ?” 

Whilst he held my hand, it seem- 
ed as though I was transfixed ; but 
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when on the conclusion of his 
speech he released me, and stalked 
towards the mantelpiece, my whole 
natureseemed to undergo a change. 
Consciousness returned, and a flood 
of tears came to my relief. I rose 
to my feet, and would have left the 
room without a word, but he anti- 
cipated my purpose, and striding 
to my side, placed his arm round 
my waist, and led me back to the 
seat I had just quitted. ‘What, 
Lucy,’ he said reproachfully, ‘is it 
come to this? Have you no word 
for me, even of blame?’ As he 
spoke he knelt by my side, he raised 
my chill hand to his lips, and again 
there thrilled through me the love 
of a bygone day. The knowledge 
that I was mated to an outcast of 
society — perhaps worse—was not 
sufficient to quench the love within 
me. He looked at me with such 
an expression of sorrow that I could 
resist no longer. All the contempt 
I had previously experienced for 
him dispersed as rapidly as it had 
been engendered, and I fell sobbing 
upon his neck. My tongue once 
released, I chid him for his coward- 
ice; I bade him recall the time 
when I was a guileless maiden, and 
asked him to compare my position 
then, with the present; I threat- 
ened to leave him, swore to de- 
nounce him, and I know not what 
else. Enough, that I paused in my 
reproaches, simply because I was 
at a loss for breath to continue. He 
bent his head and heard me with- 
out a murmur ; then, when he saw 
I had concluded, he asked me to 
listen to the story of his past life. 
He narrated how, when a child, 
he had through death lost the re- 
straining influence of parents, and 
how elder brothers and sisters had 
been too intent upon their own af- 
fairs to devote any attention to him ; 
how he had grown up a wild, care- 
less, indolent youth, with no fixed 
principles, and no desire for aught 
but pleasure. ‘I did not care for 
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work,’ he said, ‘and lacked the 
encouraging word that might have 
stimulated me to perseverance and 
virtuous courses. At last I took to 
the Turf—that is to say, I attended 
horse-races, and made bets upon 
the results. For three years I pros- 
pered, but suddenly I became beg- 
gared—that is, I should have been, 
had I paid what I owed. I made 
a heavy book against a certain horse 
for the Cesarewitch ; that horse won, 
and I was “broke.” I was almost 
tired of horse-racing ; so, shaving 
off my thick long beard, I resolved 
not to pay a fraction of my obliga- 
tions, but travel about the country 
with the few hundreds in hand until 
something better offered. It was a 
year after I had made this determina- 
tion that I met you, Lucy. For the 
first time I felt what love was, and 
resolved to make myself worthy of 
your trusting affection. I was grati- 
fied that you placed such implicit 
confidence in me as to forbear mak- 
ing inquiries into my past life ; but 
had you done so, dearest, I might 
now have been a better man, and 
still your husband. As it was, my 
good resolutions cooled, and at 
length I determined to hide the 
past from you. Ifyou did not seek 
to know, why should I blight your 
new-born happiness? A few months 
after we came to London, I met 
some of the men with whom I had 
oft played games of chance when 
located for a week at places like 
Newmarket, York, and Doncaster. 
One of them—he is a north-coun- 
try man—proposed to start a gam- 
ing-house at the West End. To 
disarm suspicion, the base of the 
building was to be converted into 
a tobacconist’s shop, or any other 
kind ofplace where customers might 
be supposed to frequently enter, 
and the upper floors were to be 
used for the purposes we required. 
There were but few of us in the 
gang: the proposer of the scheme 
did not want many, as the thing 
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was to be kept quiet. In an evil 
hour I agreed to join them. I be- 
came the “bonnet,” or decoy. To 
my task it fell to tempt green young- 
sters and seemingly wise old dotards 
into play. It was necessary that I 
should always appear as a gentle- 
man, and this accounts for my good 
clothes. There is seldom anything 
going on before ten at night, and 
this is the reason why my hours are 
frequently so late. The time spent 
before that bureau has been occu- 
pied either in calculating the chances 
of certain games at cards, or in es- 
timating the profits of my nefarious 
employment. Now you know why 
I have kept so much hidden from 
you. Say, Lucy, can you find it in 
your heart to award me forgiveness 
for the deceit I have practised, and 
the life of infaray to which I have 
brought you ?” 

As he drew towards a close, his 
voice became more tender and sup- 
plicatory in its tones. I felt to the 
fullest extent the degradation to 
which I had arrived. I knewthat for 
the future I could no more look with 
trust and confidence into the face 
of my husband ; it was apparent to 
me—and I think to him—that the 
revelations of the last hour had cre- 
ated a gulf betwixt us that no lapse 
of time could narrow ; but with all 
this there was the consciousness 
that our lives were knit together, 
and that no power could annul the 
altar vows. If he was weak, I must 
be strong. All hope was not lost, 
for by repentance the past might be 
retrieved ; and mine should be the 
hand to lead him from the morass 
into which he had fallen. These 
thoughts flitted through my brain 
with meteoric rapidity, but to him 
my silence was heartbreaking. A- 
gain he clasped my hand, and in 
quivering accents bade me speak, 
even though ’twere to breathe fresh 
censure. I tried to avert my head, 
but could not; there was a fascin- 
ation I was still unable to resist. 
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Suddenly there dropped upon my 
hand a scalding tear; it seemed to 
burn into my flesh ; and joyfully I 
exclaimed, 

‘This is thefirst sign ofpenitence. 
Many such as this, dear husband, 
wrung from your heart, may wash 
away the blackest crimes ! 

He rose and clasped me in his 
arms. The varying emotions I had 
recently experienced proved too 
much for my feeble strength, and 
again I fainted. Ere morning I was 
a mother. 

I mustskip the next three months. 
During this time my life was a blank, 
for I was very ill. I was only con- 
scious at brief and fragmentary in- 
tervals, but those intervals sent a 
thrill of happiness throughout my 
soul; for whenever I opened my 
eyes I saw my husband by my side, 
eagerly watching for a glance of re- 
cognition ; and the merry crowing 
of my child told me there was yet 
something to live for. It was a long 
time ere I regained my strength ; 
but what contributed more than 
aught else to my restoration was the 
constant presence of my husband. 

One day in the early autumn, 
when I felt stronger than at any 
time since my illness, I ventured to 
ask him if he had given over his old 
pursuits, to which he made answer 
that he had not been to the gamb- 
ling-rooms since the night I had dis- 
covered the nature of his employ- 
ment. Frequently the other mem- 
bers of the gang had reproached 
him with his chicken-heartedness, 
but he was deaf to all their sneers, 
and had resolved never again to 
meet them save with one object. I 
bade him proceed, and then he said 
that he had repented of his past 
career, and was determined to seek 
some honest occupation. He had, 
however, in the bureau about a 
hundred pounds, the proceeds of 
the gambling scheme, and this a- 
mount he was desirous of return- 
ing to his former associates. They 


had been faithful to him, and to 
them he would not prove treacher- 
ous. Thehundred pounds was about 
his share of the expenses that would 
have to be met at quarter-day for 
the hire of house, gas-bill, &c.; and 
when refunding the proceeds of his 
guilt he would inform them that for 
the future his path and theirs lay 
not in the same direction. 

I suggested that he should send 
back the money instead of taking 
it, but he replied that he dare not 
trust either the post-office or a mes- 
senger: if the money was to be re- 
turned, he must take it himself. | 
then hesitated no longer, but pressed 
him to seize the earliest opportunity, 
for he could not enter upon a new 
course of life until he had broken 
with his old companions. How 
vividly I can reeall that conversa- 
tion! I can even now see my 
husband, ashamed of his guilt and 
anxious to retrieve the past, whilst 
I was equally eager, yet timid, for 
him to pay his last visit to the 
gambling hell. I knew his new- 
born resolution would be rigidly 
kept, for a determined hopeful light 
burnt in his eyes; and inwardly I 
prayed that strength might speedily 
be given me that I might be enabled, 
both by act and word, to encourage 
him in the fresh life we were be- 
ginning. 

He determined at once to be quit 
of his old associates, and kissing 
me, grasped his hat and departed. 

Little did I think then that our 
bright hopes were to be so quickly 
destroyed. 

Whilst he enlivened my solitude 
I experienced no fear of any peril 
that lay beyond our home ; but im- 
mediately he had gone, a host of 
dire forebodings trooped upon me. 
I never thought until then of the 
danger that accompanied his asso- 
ciation with the lawless men who 
formed the gang. Every limb trem- 
bled, but in my mind there was a 
fixed determination to follow him. 
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My former strength and energies 
appeared to suddenly return, and 
taking my bonnet and shawl, and 
bestowing one glance upon the 
sleeping innocent who lay smiling 
in its cradle, all unconscious of the 
anxiety of its parents, I left our 
home ere a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed since my husband’s depar- 
ture. He had given me the direc- 
tion of the house, which was in a 
street leading off the Haymarket, 
and I knew that in order to baffle 
any police spies he invariably jour- 
neyed there in a hansom. As soon 
as I had left the house, an empty 
two-wheel cab passed me. I bade 
the driver stop at the top of the 
Haymarket, and in the space of 
half an hour found myself at my 
destination. 

Arrived at the street my husband 
had named, I saw therein but one 
shop of the kind he had described. 

A bold-looking painted - faced 
Jewess was behind the counter serv- 
ing a customer: at the farther end 
of the shop was a half-glass door of 
which I had previously been told, 
and behind which I knew a man 
was in waiting ready to give warn- 
ing to the gamblers in the floors 
above, should anything suspicious 
occur. By touching a secret spring 
in the wall, a bell was sounded in 
each of the upstair rooms, and as 
there was no light upon the stairs, 
time was afforded for hiding the 
cards, dice, &c., should the police 
attempt a search. 

Whilst I was peering into the 
shop, I noticed that two men paced 
the street backwards and forwards 
without quitting it. When they 
reached the corners, they turned. 
They walked in opposite directions, 
so invariably met about the centre 
of the street, but although they 
were evidently acquainted with each 
other, no sign of recognition passed 
between them. At thetime, although 
they seemed to regard me very at- 
tentively, I entertained no suspicion 
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of their object. I was too much 
engrossed with my desire to enter 
the house to bestow a thought upon 
them. 

Suddenly loud cries filled the air, 
a lurid glare shot into the sky, and 
a man running along at the bottom 
of the street, shouted, ‘ Fetch the 
engines! The café round the corner 
is on fire! The news seemed to 
spread instantaneously, faces pale 
with excitement gazed from the 
windows, men stood at their door- 
ways, a noisy crowd surged along 
the thoroughfare, and numerous 
active policemen started into sight 
as though they had, with the cry of 
‘Fire! sprung from the earth. The 
whole neighbourhood was as excited 
as if an electric shock had simul- 
taneously passed through every 
house, but I noticed that the two 
mysterious men in the bye-street 
with myself neither slackened nor 
increased their pace. 

Presently the bold-looking Jewess 
came to the door, opposite which I 
was standing hidden in a dark re- 
cess: she called to a man inside, 
and I heard her bid him run to the 
corner to see whence the fire pro- 
ceeded. No sooner had he reached 
the top of the street than he turned 
and excitedly beckoned her also to 
come. 

She gave one glance outside (the 
two mysterious promenaders were 
then at the extremity of the street), 
and hastened to join hercompanion. 

Now was my opportunity to ob- 
tain admittance : quick as thought 
I ran across the road, through the 
shop, up the dark stairs, and rushed 
into the chief saloon. 

The excitement in the adjacent 
thoroughfare was evidently un- 
known to the throng of gamblers— 
old and young—gathered around 
the card-tables; doubtless there 
were double windows to exclude 
the sound. I saw my husband in 
conversation with a man whom I 
immediately recognised as the pro- 
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moter ofthe scheme. My entrance 
—abrupt as it was—apparently ex- 
cited no attention from the eager 
mob watching the progress of the 
game. Even if any among them 
observed me, they unquestionably 
thought the man supposed to be 
stationed below had allowed me to 
pass. Directly Richard had re- 
covered his surprise at seeing me, 
he placed his arm around my waist, 
and told me that in a few moments 
he should be ready to accompany 
me home. I narrated to him and 
to the man beside him the confu- 
sion caused by the fire, and was 
about to tell how I had eluded the 
observation of the two persons be- 
low, when a loud tramping was 
heard upon the dark stairs. 

All in the room rose to their feet ; 
cards, dice, and gold were hastily 
swept into pockets or to the floor : 
the door was burst open, and a 
score of policemen, headed by the 
mysterious men who had so per- 
sistently paced the street, darted 
into the room. They had evidently, 
like myself, availed themselves of 
the absence of those below to give 
warning. 

‘ Make no resistance, or ’twill be 
the worse for you!’ shouted one of 
the detectives. ‘Surrender like wise 
men!’ 

‘Surrender! no!’ exclaimed the 
fellow standing beside my husband ; 
‘we are more than you are, two to 
one.’ 

Thewords seemed toring through 
the room with the clearness of a 
silver bell; scarce had the echo 
ceased than a rush was made to 
the door. I found myself with my 
husband borne towards the stairs. 
Amid a volley of oaths I heard the 
sounds of conflict, for the police 
had drawn their staves and were 
beating us back. Shudderingly I 
glanced upwards; I saw a heavy 
blow aimed at my husband’s head; 
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it descended, and the grasp round 
my waist relaxed. Richard stag- 
gered towards a chair, but failed to 
reach it, and in falling, his head 
struck against the edge of a table. 
When I raised his prostrate form 
he cast upon me one loving glance, 
and then fell back dead : his skull 
was fractured. 

The sudden realisation that I was 
a widow, combined with the excite- 
ment of the previous hour, acting 
upon my weak state of health, de- 
prived me of consciousness, and I 
sank helpless by the side of him 
who had been called away. When, 
after a space of six weeks, my senses 
returned, I found myself in a hos- 
pital, and little by little I gathered 
from the nurses what had transpired 
during the interval. It appeared 
that on the fatal night only fourteen 
of those engaged in play had been 
captured, and these, proving not 
to be habitués of the place, were 
set free after paying a small fine. 
None of them were able to identify 
my poor husband, owing to the 
fact that he had for some time 
been an absentee. After the in- 
quest, at which a verdict of ‘ Acci- 
dental death’ was returned, the 
body, still unrecognised, was borne 
to its last resting-place. All the 
leaders of the nefarious scheme ef- 
fected their escape; and doubtless 
it was in consequence of the failure 
of the police that they wished the 
matter hushed up, and that I was 
allowed to depart from the hospital 
unquestioned. It was neither my 
interest nor desire to revive the 
scandal. I turned my skill as a 
needlewoman to account, and 
meeting with kind friends, was en- 
abled to educate my boy. I shall 
never marry again, and it will al- 
ways be a source of comfort to me 
to know that Richard Webber died 
repentant. 
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‘ REALLY, Flora, I wish you would 
come to some definite conclusion 
with regard to Captain Gresley ; 
either accept him—that is to say, 
if he has proposed—or else give 
him his congé altogether, for it is 
not fair to keep him dangling after 
you in this fashion, independent 
of the bore it is to your father and 
me; and I am continually asked by 
him whether there is anything be- 
tween you two; and what answer 
can I give?’ , 

The Flora addressed was my- 
self, and I answered in my usual 
off-hand manner, which some peo- 
ple might call flippant : 

‘What is the use of bothering, 
Maria? Talbot Gresley and I quite 
understand each other, and he is 
not likely to accuse me of being 
unfair in my conduct towards him ; 
not that I mean to allow that I am, 
any more than I intend to “give 
him his congé,” as you call it. He 
likes coming to the house, and he 
amuses me; sO you may just as 
well let matters take their course 
without any more fuss.’ 

My sister Maria was many years 
older than me. Our mother had 
died when I was a child, and my 
elder sisters had stood in her place 
towards me, and all had married 
excepting Maria before I came to 
woman’s estate. Maria was the 
handsomest of all the family, and 
why she remained unmarried was 
a mystery to me, and has con- 
tinued to this day to be a mystery. 
Being the youngest of a large 
family, I was always much petted 
and indulged by my father, and a 
good deal bullied by my sisters, 
although they all were fond of me 
in their way; and this treatment 


combined, made me shy and nerv- 
ous when I was first introduced, 
though at the time I speak of, 
having found out that I was con- 
sidered good-looking, and was be- 
coming rather popular, my natural 
elasticity of temperament and high 
spirits showed themselves, and I 
could hold my own even with 
Maria, who, though no longer 
young, was still so handsome and 
so agreeable, that in a ball-room 
she absorbed more admiration and 
attention than half the younger 
portion of the community. But 
without the real beauty of Maria I 
must have been attractive to a 
certain extent, for many of her ad- 
mirers transferred their attentions 
to me; and this fact was the chief 
motive—unacknowledged probably 
even to herself—for her wishing to 
see me married and out of the 
way ; for no woman, admired as 
Maria had been and still was, likes 
to make way for more youthful 
aspirants, especially if she remains 
unmarried. 

In asserting that Talbot Gresley 
and I understood each other, I 
was right in some measure, for I 
perfectly understood him; but I 
doubt much whether he had any 
clue at that time to my conduct 
towards him, any more than he 
penetrated my real feelings subse- 
quently. 

At this time I was nineteen, and 
at a county ball about a year and 
a half before, Captain Gresley had 
been introduced to me, and from 
that moment he had become my 
most devoted slave; but I was not 
inclined to acknowledge that fact 
to any one, for fear that I should 
be obliged to decide whether I 
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would marry him or not. I liked 
him very much, and knew him to 
be a thorough gentleman in every 
respect, a man of good family and 
property ; therefore it was not sur- 
prising that my family were anxious 
to bring about such an advantage- 
ous marriage. In appearance, Cap- 
tain Gresley was plain, decidedly 
plain ; shy and diffident in manner, 
though betraying no weakness, and 
the only mistake he made was in 
pleading for my love instead of 
taking me by storm and claiming 
it; and many women are won by 
this determination in a man, when 
pleading is in vain; but Talbot 
Gresley did not understand this. 
My conviction in my own mind 
was, that I should become his wife 
some day ; for I had such perfect 
faith in him, that I knew no other 
woman would ever obtain so great 
an influence over him as I had; 
and, young as I was then, I wished 
to have the chance of enjoying my 
freedom and my life before ‘ set- 
tling down.’ And the comfort and 
satisfaction was great at feeling 
that I could flirt and amuse myself 
to my heart's content, and still have 
Talbot Gresley to fall back upon. 
My life at home was very happy 
and joyous. My father, Mr. Mere- 
dith, was a most genial, hospitable 
man, and as we lived within a short 
distance of a garrison-town, officers 
quartered there were our constant 
guests. Amongst others who came 
frequently to our house was one 
called George Bedingfield, lieuten- 
ant in a Hussar regiment, a young 
man with charming manners, plea- 
sant and clever in conversation, 
and in appearance extremely gen- 
tlemanly and good-looking. After 
he had become tolerably intimate 
with the family, he began to pay 
me more attention than he did my 
sister, and I was quite willing to 
flirt with and be amused by him ; 
and little did I think how he would 
influence my after-life. 
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Just at that time the Crimean 
war broke out, and although Cap- 
tain Gresley’s regiment was not 
ordered on active service immedi- 
ately, he had told me that it would 
be amongst the first sent out as 
reinforcements. Accordingly one 
day he called to tell me that his 
regiment had received orders to 
hold itself in readiness for imme- 
diate embarkation. As he entered 
the room I knew by intuition his 
errand. I was alone, so I had not 
long to wait ; and he came at once 
and sat down near me. 

‘Flora,’ he said, ‘this may be 
the last opportunity I shall have 
of asking for an answer before I 
start for the Crimea.’ He spoke in 
an almost inaudible voice and with 
more than his usual shyness of 
manner, so that I had some diffi- 
culty in catching all he said ; but 
he continued : ‘ Though it is almost 
impossible for me to express my 
feelings in words, you have had 
many proofs of my deep love for 
you, and I now ask boldly for your 
promise to be my wife when I re- 
turn.’ 

*O no, indeed,’ I answered ; ‘I 
am not going to give you any pro- 
n.ise ; it will be time enough when 
you do return, and I have no idea 
of being bound.’ 

‘Ah, I see how it is,’ said Cap- 
tain Gresley ; ‘there is some truth 
then in what I have heard, that 
you are attached to your cousin 
Charley Vernon, and likely to be- 
come his wife; but it is cruel of 
you, all the same, to have raised 
my hopes only to dash them to 
the ground.’ 

This was quite a new idea to 
me. My cousin was extremely 
popular and very handsome, and 
charming to my mind, and though 
the thought of marrying him had 
never entered my head, with my 
natural love of admiration I had 
exerted myself to the utmost to 
attract and gain an influence over 
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him ; but I was perfectly aware that 
after all my efforts I had failed sig- 
nally. This, however, I had no 
intention of explaining, but it was 
doubly delightful to my self-love 
to hear that in the opinion of the 
world my cousin was one of my 
numerous adorers. 

After making his last speech, 
Talbot Gresley got up, and was 
about to take his leave ; but I did 
not wish him to go so soon, so I 
hastened to assure him that there 
was not one word of truth in the 
report he had heard. He sat down 
again with a little sigh of relief, 
saying, 

‘Well, if you do not care for 
your cousin, why will you not give 
me a decided answer? Tell me, 
Flora,’ he continued, approaching 
and taking my hand— tell me that 
I may face the dangers of war with 
the full assurance that, if I am 
spared, you will be mine, The know- 
ledge of your love will give me 
courage to face death itself, but 
this uncertainty is worse than 
death.’ 

Although I knew the effort it 
must have been to bring himself to 
plead thus, I still remained obsti- 
nate, and would give no decided 
answer. I knew I liked him, and 
I also looked forward to becoming 
his wife some day, but I could not 
bear to tell him so. I would not 
appear to feel his pleading, though 
I did in my inmost heart, and the 
only answer I would give was to 
assure him I did not care for my 
cousin or for any one else, adding, 
* But I cannot give you any pro- 
mise. Why, you may be away for 
the next half-dozen years, for aught 
I know; and why should: I bind 
myself for all that time ? 

‘ Ah, you are unkind ; but if you 
will promise to write to me some- 
times, ever such a little note, I will 
try and be satisfied, and will not 
worry you any more.’ 

His forbearance and gentleness 
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were beginning to make me feel 
my own selfishness ; and I should 
have softened towards him if Maria 
had not come into the room most 
inopportunely at that moment. 
Had she only known how very 
nearly I was giving my promise to 
take Talbot Gresley for better or 
worse, she would have done any- 
thing sooner than have interrupted 
us. But I never told her; and she 
is ignorant to this day of all she 
has to answer for, by not resisting 
the pleasure of spoiling a /ée-d- 
téte. 

As Maria entered I immediately 
resumed my usual laughing uncon- 
cerned manner. 

‘Iam come, Miss Meredith,’ said 
Captain Gresley, ‘ to bid you good- 
bye, for my regiment will probably 
be ordered off at once, and I may 
not have another opportunity.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ answered Maria, ‘ I am 
very sorry to hear it ; and we shall 
miss you greatly, especially my fa- 
ther, as he does not like losing sight 
of old friends ; but you must pro- 
mise to write when you have time, 
as we shall always be glad to hear 
news of you.’ 

*O, certainly, I will write ; and 
I was just saying to Miss Flora that 
I hope she will occasionally indulge 
me with a letter, as well as your- 
self. The greatest kindness our 
friends can confer on us soldiers 
will be to give us news from home 
whilst we are fighting for our coun- 
try.’ 

"He got up to take his leave, shak- 
ing hands warmly with my sister, 
many words being said on both 
sides about meeting in the future. 
Turning to me, he held my hand 
firmly for a few moments without a 
word, but the sad and mournful ex- 
pression of his face told its own tale, 
without any necessity for speech. 
Had we been alone I should have 
broken down, and, as it was, I could 
not meet his eyes. He took my 
silence and immobility for coldness, 
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and, releasing my hand, he left the 
room and said no more. 

Captain Gresley’s anticipations 
were realised, and his regiment de- 
parted for the Crimea the very next 
day. Months passed, despatches 
were published, and we all scanned 
with more or less anxiety the lists 
of killed and wounded ; and though 
we found the names of many whom 
we had known, and even of rela- 
tives, that of Talbot Gresley was 
not amongst the number. He wrote 
occasionally, and if the letter was 
for me, I always answered it, but 
in a commonplace style. When 
news of the gallant charge of Bala- 
clava came, I read the account in 
fear and trembling, dreading to find 
the one name for which I sought ; 
but no, his name was still absent 
from the list of those who had fallen. 
And during all that disastrous time 
sickness as well as the dangers of 
war passed him by ; and he seemed 
to bear a charmed life, for in his 
letters he always spoke of himself 
as being well in health. 

Time went on, and Mr. Beding- 
field, of whom I have already made 
mention, came more than ever to 
our house, for he had not had the 
chance of going on foreign service. 
My father liked him, and, in the 
absence of other men, I was no- 
thing loth to practise all my powers 
of attraction on him; not that I 
was really vain or heartless, much 
as I might appear so, but I liked 
men’s society, and possessed that 
love of admiration inherent in all 
women; and no man had as yet 
taught me what it was to love—at 
least I was unaware of it at that 
time. Ah, me, would that I had 
never learned that lesson—that I 
had remained for ever in ignorance 
of the meaning of that fatal word 
love ! 

Mr. Bedingfield was not so good 
a parti, in a worldly point of view, 
as Captain Gresley; still he was 
sufficiently well-off for Maria to en- 
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courage his visits to the house, in 
the hope of getting me off her 
hands ; for that object really ap- 
peared to be the chief business of 
her life. 

My father, dear good man, had no 
wish to part with me, and whatever 
I did was always right in his eyes, 
still I knew what a comfort it would 
be to him to feel assured that his 
pet had a protector in the event of 
anything happening to himself. But 
he never asked me any questions 
with regard to George Bedingfield, 
any more than he had ever men- 
tioned the subject of Captain Gres- 
ley’s wish to make me his wife, which 
was perectly well known to him. 
He left me to myself—whether wise- 
ly or not I cannot say; but if the 
pressure of his wish on the ques- 
tion of marriage had been brought 
to bear upon me, my life might have 
been very different. 

Maria had sufficient tact, and 
previous experience had taught her 
that it was wiser to refrain from any 
allusion to Mr. Bedingfield’s pre- 
tensions or my conduct towards 
him ; and that gentleman himself 
seemed to think it best to bide his 
time, for in all our intercourse and 
the frequent long and intimate con- 
versations we held together, he 
never gave me sufficient cause to 
believe that he had any serious re- 
gard for me or ultimate intention. 

In the spring of 1856, peace be- 
ing declared, Captain Gresley’s re- 
giment was one of the first to return 
home, and was again sent to its old 
quarters in our neighbourhood, in 
consequence of its being on the 
‘roster’ for India. Immediately on 
his arrival, Captain Gresley, regard- 
less of appearance, came to see us, 
arrayed in his old and weather- 
stained uniform. I was in my heart 
rejoiced to meet him once more, 
and to read in his eyes his unswerv- 
ing and faithful affection for me; 
but with that extraordinary per- 
verseness which I was unable to 
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contend against, I had neither the 
courage nor the magnanimity to let 
him know it. I was also bitterly 
grieved to hear from him that in 
two months’ time he would be off 
to India. We met continually dur- 
ing those two months; and ata ball, 
within a few days of his sailing, he 
again and again pressed for an an- 
swer to his suit one way or other. 

‘ Flora, you are dearer to me than 
the world and all that is in it; can- 
not you consent to be mine? I 
will not ask you to go with me to 
India, for I know you dread the 
climate, but let us be married qui- 
etly before I start, and then in a 
year’s time, when I hope to return, 
I can claim you as my own.’ 

Only answering the latter part of 
his speech, I said, 

‘ Really it is preposterous to ask 
me to become your wife in this hur- 
ried fashion: and I don’t know 
what people would say if I were to 
do such a thing, and you ought not 
to have asked me.’ 

‘I am sorry you should think 
that I ought not to have suggested 
such a plan ; and if carried out with 
your father’s permission, I do not 
see what business the “ world” 
would have to make any remark on 
the subject. You would continue 
to live at home as before, only bear- 
ing my name.’ 

‘Well, for goodness’ sake, do not 
speak to papa about it ; for I know 
he would not like the idea.’ 

In reality, it was I who did not 
like the thought of being bound, 
and I dreaded being persuaded to 
consent by my father, as it would 
be much more difficult for me to 
refuse what he wished than what 
Talbot Gresley asked. Captain 
Gresley continued: . 

‘Do not be so cruel, so unkind, 
as to let me embark for India ut- 
terly hopeless. I love you too well 
to reproach you ; but after all these 
months—years, I might say—of 
devotion to you, it is hard never 
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to get one word of love in return. 
All that I endured in the Crimea 
was bad enough ; but to look for- 
ward to a state of even greater un- 
certainty in India would be more 
than I could bear. Give me some 
hope, some little promise, to com- 
fort me during those weary months 
that Iam compelled to be absent.’ 

After remaining silent for a few 
moments, I answered calmly and 
in a low voice : 

‘ Talbot Gresley, if you return in 
a year’s time, I promise I will then 
be your wife.’ 

He little knew the effort it cost 
me to say those words; but, on 
looking up, the joyous expression, 
the light that beamed in his eyes, 
was reward enough. I say, reward 
enough ; so it was, in some re- 
spects, for I well knew that the 
promise I had given was an in- 
estimable blessing to him, and the 
feeling of having made him happy 
was pleasant ; still so uncertain, so 
unstable was I, that although I re- 
joiced in the knowledge of his un- 
selfish love for me, no sooner had 
I spoken the words than my heart 
sank within me, and I regretted 
with a vain regret that I had vo- 
luntarily bound myself ; and I hast- 
ened to add: 

‘A year is a long time to look 
forward to; and you may be dead, 
or I may die before it comes round 
again.’ 

‘ True,’ he answered ; ‘I may be 
dead before this day year returns ; 
but it is hardly likely that you will 
be taken before me. I may be 
killed, or die of fever ; and you will 
live to become the wife of some 
happier man.’ 

He spoke so solemnly that it 
daunted me for the moment, and 
I wished I had not broached such 
a subject; but he quickly recovered 
himself, and was far more bright 
and cheerful than was his wont for 
the rest of the evening. We danced 
madly, and without any thought 
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that rHaT was likely to prove our 
last meeting in this world, at least. 
We parted with every expression 
of most devoted attachment on his 
part; but for myself I said little, 
and what I did say was with a men- 
tal reservation that, however much 
I might be bound by words, I in- 
tended to act as if I was perfectly 
free ; and I had moreover extracted 
a promise from Captain Gresley 
that he would not allow my father 
to imagine that there was any pro- 
mise between us. Alas, alas, if I 
could live my life over again, how 
very differently I should have act- 
ed! and how many are there, both 
men and women, who might echo 
that refrain ! 

Talbot Gresley sailed for India 
cheerfully and full of hope in the 
future ; but he wrote to a mutual 
friend bewailing his fate that at the 
moment when the cherished hope 
of years might have been fulfilled, 
he had to go again on foreign ser- 
vice ; only he was too good a sol- 
dier to endeavour to exchange, sell 
out, or by other means avoid what 
was his duty. 

We kept up a constant corre- 
spondence; but notwithstanding 
this, I considered myself quite at 
liberty to flirt and amuse myself 
with George Bedingfield to my 
heart’s content ; and knowing that 
I was really bound to one man, I 
quite overlooked all fear of what 
Mr. Bedingfield might think of my 
conduct, he being quite ignorant 
of my relations with Captain Gres- 
ley. 

Mr. Bedingfield was, as I have 
before remarked, both handsome 
in appearance and agreeable in 
conversation, and very amusing. 
It pleased my vanity, therefore, 
considerably to have such a dis- 
tinguished -looking man always 
dancing attendance upon me; and 
I did not trouble myself to think 
much about his qualifications in 
point of temper or disposition. I 
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knew he admired me and liked my 
society ; but I have never, even at 
this distance of time, and with all 
my experience of him, ascertained 
to my own satisfaction whether he 
had ever felt any love for me, 
though his aim and determination 
was to make me his wife; but I 
was not aware of the fact then. He 
had been spoilt by women’s flat- 
tery; he was in consequence as- 
tonished to find me indifferent to 
him, although I would take what 
amusement his society afforded ; 
and it galled him to find himself 
beaten with his own weapons ; but 
never to this day has he discovered 
the real cause. 

A few months after Captain 
Gresley’s departure, I received a 
letter from him, telling me not to 
write again, as before it could 
reach him he would be on his way 
to England, as he had effected an 
exchange into a home regiment, 
and that in six weeks’ time I might 
expect him to return to claim me! 
This put me into an agony of tre- 
pidation ; for I knew that even if 
Talbot Gresley asked no questions, 
and he was too noble and generous 
to insist on any explanations, I must 
answer for my conduct to Mr. Bed- 
ingfield, for I was beginning to 
learn the sullen vindictiveness of 
that gentleman’s temper, as well as 
the aim he had in view. 

However, after a few weeks of 
terrible anxiety and uncertainty on 
my part, another letter arrived from 
Captain Gresley, describing the 
mutiny that had broken out in In- 
dia, and that it was his duty as a 
soldier to remain at his post and 
not return so soon to England. 
This letter was a great relief to my 
mind at the moment, but I felt, 
nevertheless, that I must be a little 
more cautious in my conversation 
with Mr. Bedingfield in case of 
Captain Gresley’s sudden return. 

More weeks passed, and mail 
after mail brought fearful accounts 
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ofthe horrors endured byEuropeans, 
and Talbot always sent me a few 
lines to tell me of his doings, and to 
assure me of his safety; and it never 
crossed my mind that there was any 
possibility of his falling a victim to 
this terrible war, when one day I 
took up the newspaper, and on 
glancing at the Indian news, my eye 
was suddenly caught by the name 
of Captain Gresley, and I read that 
he had been killed by a rebel bul- 
let, shot through the forehead whilst 
charging the mutineers witha squad- 
ron of his regiment. If he was to 
die, truly that was a soldier’s death; 
and even in this moment of horror 
and grief, my heart was gratified at 
reading a short paragraph inhonour 
of his bravery and gallantry as a 
soldier. 

Almost at this moment my fa- 
ther entered the room. I said no- 
thing ; and he took up the paper, 
and, seeing the announcement, he 
simply remarked, ‘I am sorry,’ to 
which I replied, ‘ So am I :’ but no 
name passed our lips, though we 
both knew perfectly to what the re- 
mark alluded ; and from that day 
his name was never mentioned, not 
even by Maria, and whether she fa- 
thomed my feelings or not, she had 
sufficient tact never to speak of 
Captain Gresley. Though I made 
no outward sign, in my heart I was 
continually repeating but one sen- 
tence : ‘I am justly punished !’ It 
rarely falls to the lot of woman to 
awaken such deep love, such un- 
selfish devotion in the heart of man, 
and of such a man as Talbot Gres- 
ley; and that I—/ should have been 
the one to gain an influence over 
a noble mind like his, and then 
to have treated it as a bauble 
and not valued it! Misericordia ! 
I still repeat, ‘I am justly pun- 
ished !’ 

I do not in the least mean to say 
that at this time I allowed all I 
was enduring to have any effect to 
all outward appearance. I went 
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about as usual, just as if nothing 
had occurred to interfere with my 
peace of mind; but nevertheless 
I was grieving for him that was 
gone, grieving that I had never un- 
derstood or really appreciated what 
was now lost to me for ever. My 
only consolation was remembering 
that, in the last letter he had re- 
ceived from me, I assured him I 
would wait for his return, and never 
become the wife of any other man 
so long as he lived to claim my pro- 
mise ; for his great fear seemed to 
be that I might be persuaded into 
marrying some one else, as my en- 
gagement to himself was not known 
to any one. 

Weeks passed, and George Bed- 
ingfield reappeared on the scene of 
our daily life. He made no allu- 
sion to the loss of our friend, and 
I do not know whether he was then 
aware of the part Captain Gresley 
had played towards me. After he 
had been to our house a few times, 
he called early one morning and 
found me alone, and I fancy that 
my father and Maria had gone out, 
knowing that Mr. Bedingfield in- 
tended to pay this early visit, for 
they did not return for many hours, 
and I was certain that they had no 
previous engagement. 

Mr. Bedingfield did not leave 
me long in doubt as to the purport 
of his visit. A few commonplace re- 
marks passed, and he then began : 

‘You must be perfectly aware, 
Flora, of the reason for my calling 
at this unusually early hour. Ihoped 
to find you alone, that I might have 
the opportunity of saying in plain 
words what you must well know, 
without any formal declaration. I 
have already spoken to Mr. Mere- 
dith, and though I am quitesatisfied 
with a tacit compliance, he wished 
that I should receive from your own 
lips the acceptance of my hand, so 
I have sought this interview to ask 
you in plain terms to consent to be 
my wife.’ 
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To say that I was surprised at 
this speech is hardly the word; I 
was perfectly astounded at his au- 
dacity. And I did not believe that 
I had ever given what he called 
‘tacit consent’ to his wishes. I 
knew by instinct what his aim had 
been, but I felt certain that I had 
never compromised myself by word 
or deed. However, these thoughts 
passed quickly through my mind, 
and recalling my culpable and un- 
feeling behaviour to poor Captain 
Gresley, I wondered whether I had 
really been to blame with regard to 
my present suitor; and I was on 
the point of asserting that I had 
never given him any reason to be- 
lieve that I would accept him, when 
Mr. Bedingfield said : 

‘I have waited some minutes for 
your answer, Flora. And although 
the proverb goes to prove that 
“silence gives consent,” I do not 
wish to take your silence in that 
sense without any added words; 
still all the encouragement I have 
received at your hands, makes me 
confident that you can give but one 
answer. Say it, Flora, and make 
me happier than all other men.’ 

During this speech he had put 
his arm round me, pressing me close 
to him ; and though I would have 
given all I possessed to have shaken 
myself free, and refused him with 
scorn, my better nature as I believed 
predominated, and the thought 
came into my mind, that if this 
man loves me as he says, I must 
not bruise another noble heart. I 
looked up in his face, and though 
the expression that met my eyes 
did not give me much encourage- 
ment, I contrived to murmur a 
few words to signify that I would 
be all he wished ; this seemed to 
satisfy him, and after one passionate 
embrace he hastily left the room. 

My father and Maria soon re- 
turned, and little was said by either, 
beyond the simple statement that 
they had met Mr. Bedingfield as 
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he left the house, and that he had 
informed them of the result of his 
interview with me. 

The following day, however, 
Maria began to talk most energeti- 
cally about the preparations for the 
marriage, and I found that she in- 
tended it to take place with all pos- 
sible despatch. I was much an- 
noyed at first, at what appeared to 
me such unnecessary haste, but 
afterwards I began to think that if 
it was to take place at all, the sooner 
it was got over the better; so within 
six weeks from the day I accepted 
him, I became the wife of George 
Bedingfield. 

A very short time after the mar- 
riage sufficed to show my husband 
in his true character. That he had 
ever really cared for me I do not 
now believe, but his vanity had been 
wounded by my indifference, ‘and 
he was determined to make me 
bend to his will. I had fondly im- 
agined that his wish to make me 
his wife could only proceed from 
real affection; and dearly as I had 
loved Talbot Gresley, and deep as 
was my grief for him, those feelings 
were buried in his grave, and I 
thought, like many another woman, 
that my husband’s love for me was 
sufficient guarantee for my future 
happiness, and women do not real- 
ise until too late that where love 
exists only on one side no real hap- 
piness can follow. But in my own 
case, I awoke to the conviction that 
there was no love for me on my 
husband’s part, and that the life 
before me must be one of misery. 
My husband does not ill-treat me, 
in the conventional meaning of the 
term ; he simply neglects and ignores 
me, which is more trying than open 
violence ; going his own way day 
after day, and never inquiring how 
I pass my time, and unobtrusively 
takes every means of making my 
daily life uncomfortable. 

I trust that this little episode may 
point a moral to any young lady 
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who happens to read it, if she is a priceless treasure, and not gratify 
given to flirting and amusing her- her vanity to the detriment of her 
self at the expense of others. If future life; let her take warning by 
she can win the love of a man like me, and never have occasion to 
Talbot Gresley, let her value it as repeat, ‘I am justly punished ! 
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You say this love must be 

Lost, wasted utterly ; 
Because as rain and sunlight it is lavished full and free. 
Does the river waste its waters when, on by wild and wood, 
The rapids roll their headlong race till their tumultuous flood 

Is merged and lost in sea? 


Because even so my soul 

Doth to its ocean roll— 
To him, the aim and end, the consummation and the goal— 
Because the current flows not back, is it lavished all in vain ? 
This torrent of a love that pours as the river to the main— 

This tide beyond control ? 


Wasted! when, through the night 
Of storm and tears, one light 
Above my life—a Polar-star of Love—shines ever bright ! 
Wasted ! when through his heart my heart is hallowed and pure! 
Wasted ! when through his truth I am true, and for his strength endure, 
Strong through my great love’s might. 





Can this my cheek—the same 
His gaze set oft on flame— 
Burn ever after with the flush of an ignoble shame ? 
Could worthless idols e’er profane the heart where Ae is shrined ? 
Would black or base things dare to drag their trail across the mind 
Whereon is stamped his name? 


While yet my hand—that fain 

In his so oft hath lain— 
Remembering that contact, shrinks from aught of spot or stain, 
While my voice no word can utter that he might scorn to hear, 
While yet the life I consecrate to him runs pure and clear, 

I do not Icve in vain ! 


When the lips /ée—that his 

Sealed once in one brief kiss— 
When the eyes smile on shame or sin that found in him their bliss, 
When my soul is blurred and sullied till his image is effaced, 
Then I will own the passion of my life has run to waste— 

That I have loved amiss ! 
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*LorD Apavon has returned from 
abroad, and iscome tothe Park,’ said 
Mr. Wynne to his wife. 

‘Come at last,’ said Mrs. Wynne 
languidly. ‘ Well, it does not matter 
tous. We have not seen him since 
he was a child; and although we 
knew his father, we cannot be ex- 
pected to knowhim. Our present 
retired habits and my health will 
be excuse enough, if any is needed.’ 

‘He won’t want us,’ said Mr. 
Wynne gruffly ; ‘but one must be 
civil. I suppose I must call.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake think of me 
and my nerves, and don’t bring 
young men here, Mr. Wynne. We 
shall have Evy falling in love with 
him. Ifshe wants to marry, she 
must go elsewhere to look for a 
husband. She has been trouble 
enough already, and is constantly 
racking me to death with her rough 
abrupt ways.’ 

* You should have brought her up 
more gently, then. Lord Apavon 
would no more think of Evy than 
his father did of you,’ said Mr. 
Wynne, turning on his heeland leav- 
ing the room noisily. 

‘How he bangs the door! He 
has not a nerve in his body. And 
the late Lord Apavon did think 
of me, Mr. Wynne,’ sighed Mrs. 
Wynne, leaning back on her sofa, 
and stroking a tortoiseshell cat there- 
on reposing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wynne were a gen- 
tleman and lady ofeasy income, who 
lived in North Wales. Gwyngarth, 
their place, was situated amongst 
the mountains, and was far removed 
from the society they professed to 
abjure. They had formerly lived 
much in the world, but had for- 


saken it in pique when they found 
that they could not keep pace with 
it; and had taken, the one to dogs, 
the other to cats. He was a per- 
verse crusty man, who had been a 
beau ; she a peevish fine lady, who 
had been a belle. They had no 
children, and had been much an- 
noyed when Captain Wynne, Mr. 
Wynne’s younger brother, hadasked 
them to receive his motherless child, 
Evelyn, during his absence in India. 
They had, however, consented, ex- 
pecting his return in a year or so. 
But he had died abroad, leaving his 
little girl penniless and friendless, 
but for the tender mercies of her 
uncle and aunt. It cannot be said 
that these were cruel, neither were 
they kind. Evelyn Wynne had been 
suffered at Gwyngarth, in the first 
place, because she had no other 
home ; in the second, because she 
took care of the dogs and cats. She 
grew up almost as untutored as her 
pets. In the summer time, when 
the mountain-road was passable, 
the wife ofa distant curate had come 
twice a week to teach her; but this 
desultory instruction had not been 
for long, the curate getting a living 
elsewhere. Ifher relations felt any 
affection for her, they did not show 
it ; and if she felt any for them, she 
could not show it, for she had never 
the chance. It was evident that she 
had affections, by the way she lav- 
ished them on her devoted friends, 
the dogs. 

But we will introduce her in per- 
son, as she comes into the room 
where her aunt is sitting, and retires 
to a small work-table in a large bow- 
window. 

Nobody has ever dared to tell 
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her that she is grown-up, or to hint 
that she is a beauty. Although she 
has reached the ‘sweet seventeen’ 
of poetry and romance, she is still 
dressed asa child. Her short frock 
barely touches the instep of her 
pretty foot, and she wears a black 
apron with a bib. The coral neck- 
lace that encircles her white throat 
is too tight for it, and the tucker 
beneath it is essentially juvenile. 

As she leans her elbow on the 
table, and looks out upon the moun- 
tains, she might be a bright picture 
set in a pretty frame. Her hair is 
thrown off her face, and flows down 
her back in wavy locks of darkest 
brown ; eyes glance from beneath 
long black lashes, so blue that they 
are as ‘violets dropping dew ; and 
her complexion is of that startling 
white that sometimes accompanies 
those Byronic orbs described as 
‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.’ 
Two truant dimples play about her 
mouth, and set mirth a frolic with 
shyness when she smiles. 

What is she thinking of as she 
gazes on the peak of that distant 
mountain? She is simply longing 
to be on the top of it. Her aunt 
looks at her jealously, and wishes 
she were not so beautiful. Yet she 
was a beauty in her youth, and still 
strives to preserve her looks. She 
startles her by saying, 

‘You had better take the dogs 
out, Evy. You make me quite ner- 
vous by staring at nothing, and do- 
ing no work.’ 

Evy jumped up delighted, and 
overturned the work-table. Mrs. 
Wynne put her hands to her ears, 
and said that no one had any com- 
passion for her, and that her niece 
was even more obstreperous than 
her husband, if that was possible. 
Evy righted the table and muttered 
an apology, then walked to the door 
on the tips of her toes. 

‘You needn’t mince asif you were 
walking on eggs,’ said her aunt. 
‘Where doyou learn such manners?” 
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It must be confessed that Evy did 
bang the door a little, as she jump- 
ed into the hall, threw on a hat, and 
whistled—yes, absolutely whistled 
—for the dogs. Half a dozen came 
bounding, jumping, and barking at 
the call. Mrs. Wynne put her head 
out of the window, and told her not 
to let them make such a horrible 
noise. 

‘How can I help it? It is their 
nature,’ cried Evy, flourishing a 
long whip, and apostrophising the 
dogs. 

Gwyngarth was a sort of cottage, 
low and broad as Evy’s forehead. 
Such creeping plants as would brave 
the mountain breezes ornamented 
it in summer, and the glowing red 
of the virginian creeper kindled it 
into warmth later in the year. The 
gravelled drive, on which Evy and 
her dogs stood, was surrounded by 
a monster laurel hedge, because 
Mrs. Wynne found the smooth green 
of foliage more beneficial to her 
eyes than the dazzling white of 
snow. But Evy loved the many- 
faced mountains at all times; in the 
yellowing glory of spring, the sha- 
dowy haze of summer, the purpling 
resplendence of autumn, and the 
bold barrenness of winter. 

She and the dogs were soon 
amongst them. A sheep walk led 
them across a thymy heathy flat to 
the Mynydd Mawr, or big mountain 
of the district. Here was an old 
British encampment, their favourite 
resort ; for here Evy could sit and 
read and gaze on the magnificent 
prospect of vale and river beneath ; 
and here the dogs could sleep or 
prowl about at will. Hither also, at 
rare intervals, came tourists and 
antiquaries, and Evy liked to watch 
them from a distance. 

She sat down on a large moss- 
covered stone ; Bryn, an old mouse- 
coloured hound, laid his nose on her 
lap ; Max, a retriever, made himself 
comfortable at her feet; and the 
other dogs amused themselves by 
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snapping gnats, eyeing birds, or 
starting after rabbits. She took a 
book from her pocket and began to 
read. It was /vanhoe. Scott’s ro- 
mances were her daily food, and she 
knew them by heart. They were 
the only amusing books within her 
reach, for her aunt strictly prohi- 
bited the tempting yellow-ticketed 
volumes that she received monthly 
from London, and Evy was fearfully 
as well as conscientiously obedient. 
But happily there was, in her uncle’s 
private room, a shelf containing the 
whole series of Sir Walter Scott's en- 
chanting novels, which her aunt 
had forgotten, and which her uncle 
ignored. Forgive her if she devour- 
ed these in secret, dreading another 
prohibition. It was well that her 
food was as pure and invigorating 
as her mountain breezes. 

Just as she was wishing that Ivan- 
hoe could have married both Re- 
becca and Rowena, she and her 
guardians were startled by a strange 
dog, that jumped into the midst of 
them uninvited, and consequently 
unwelcomed. It was a Scotch ter- 
rier, that stood his gr6éund whilst 
the natives growled, grinned, and 
sniffed at him. The terrier’s mas- 
ter had been watching our group 
before his inquisitive dog started 
to make their acquaintance, and he 
paused yet a moment, while Evy 
jumped up to command silence, 
letting fall her book. 

‘ You inhospitable curs! she was 
exclaiming, as the stranger came 
forwards, shouting, ‘ Rough, be 
quiet!’ and seized his dog by the 
throat, while hers slunk back at her 
threatening voice and attitude. 

‘Inhospitality is not a mountain 
vice,’ said he, looking at her. 

‘Yes, it is,’ retorted she abruptly, 
returning the glance. 

Was this an Ivanhoe, a Waverley, 
or a Peveril? It was an Ivanhoe; 
she knew it intuitively: here was 
her ideal knight at last! Being con- 
vinced of this, she did what many 
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a wiser woman might imitate, fled 
from her first temptation. She took 
to her heelsand ran down the moun- 
tain, shouting ‘ Bryn, Max, Tudor!’ 
at the top of her voice. 

When she paused to take breath, 
she found that she had lost her 
book, and returned to look for it. 
Both her knight and book had 
disappeared. 

‘Will he bring it back, Bryn?’ 
she asked, gazing into the thought- 
ful eyes of the old hound. ‘You 
think so; then we will come again 
to-morrow.’ 

Accordingly they were all at the 
same spot on the morrow, at about 
the same hour. She was musing 
on the handsome face, bright smile, 
and pleasant voice of her Ivanhoe, 
when the dauntless Rough appeared, 
and dashed in amongst her dogs. 
His master followed. 

‘Did you find my book?’ cried 
Evy, charging him as boldly as the 
terrier. 

‘ Here it is. I would have taken 
it to your home, but I did not know 
where you lived.’ 

‘I am thankful you did not,’ said 
Evy, raising her shy eyes, and re- 
ceiving the book somewhat awk- 
wardly. 

‘Your dogs are making friends 
with my Rough,’ said he. 

‘They are not as cross as they 
seem. Down, Max! Good old Bryn! 
Down, Tudor! down, sir, I say 

‘They seem very fond of you?’ 

‘Not half as fond as I am of 
them ; are you, old Bryn?’ patting 
the hound’shead. ‘Is your dog nice?’ 

‘ He is very bold and impudent.’ 

‘I like bold impudent dogs. 
Good Rough! Does he understand 
you ?” 

‘When I am very decided.’ 

‘Bryn always understands me ; 
don’t you, Bryn? Bring back that 
stone.’ 

She hurled a small stone to a 
distant heap, and obedient Bryn 
brought it back, and watched for 
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another order. She smiled triumph- 
antly at the stranger, and said 
naively, ‘ Will your Rough do that?” 

‘No. See how jealous he looks 
of your dog’s superior talents. Do 
you live far from this wild spot ? 
I can find no dwelling but pea- 
sants’ huts.’ 

‘Ought I to tell him, Bryn?’ she 
whispered to her hound, who looked 
askance at Ivanhoe. ‘ You think 
I had better not. Come along, then;’ 
and off she started with a sidelong 
nod, a half-veiled glance, and a 
dimpled smile, followed by her 
dogs. 

The next day was Sunday, the 
eventful period of her week, when, 
weather permitting, she entered 
into the world. This world was a 
small church, midway up the moun- 
tain. It was surrounded by wild 
hills, giant pines, rustling trees, 
murmuring streams, and in winter 
dashing cataracts. None but pea- 
sants and the Gwyngarth family fre- 
quented it, for Lord Apavon, the 
owner of the great house and park, 
never came to his Welsh property ; 
at least, Evy had never seen him, 
and she had examined the big pew 
anxiously most Sundays for several 
years. No one dared to name a 
young man in her presence. Evy 
sat demure, looking alternately at 
her Bible and the congregation as 
they trooped in. 

The one bell that tinkled such 
of the hill-side folk to church as 
did not prefer chapel, ceased sud- 
denly, and the clerk appeared in 
the aisle before his time. Evy 
thought he looked unusually im- 
portant, and no wonder, for he un- 
locked the great Apavon pew, and 
held it open. Another moment, 


and Ivanhoe and another gentle- 
man were seated within it, and both 
were looking at Evy. 

‘I knew he was a prince or a 
lord,’ thought Evy, striving to think 
of her prayers. 

She was much embarrassed dur- 
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ing the service by those four eyes. 
Whenever she glanced up she met 
them ; but meeting also her aunt’s 
languishing hazels, she looked up 
no more. She was conscious of 
behaving ill, and blushing crimson 
beneath her unfashionable hat. 

She walked out of church, de- 
mure as a puritan, looking neither 
right nor left. 

‘ That is Lord Apavon,’ said Mr. 
Wynne in her hearing. 

‘He is like his father, replied 
Mrs. Wynne. 

‘He is a paladin, a knight, an 
Ivanhoe,’ thought Evy. 

From that time forth Evy was 
constantly meeting him, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently with the 
gentleman who had been at church 
with him. He always raised his 
hat, and smiled pleasantly, while 
his companion greeted her with a 
full stare from pale-blue expres- 
sionless eyes. He could never 
have been her ideal knight. He 
was neither handsome nor, accord- 
ing to her notions, well dressed ; 
and she named him ‘Gurth the 
swineherd.’ Sometimes, when she 
saw them coming, she ran away, 
followed by her dogs ; at others she 
met them bravely ; again, she stood 
and watched from a distance. Her 
romance had begun, and she was 
losing her heart to a pair of deep 
eyes, a rare smile, a pleasant voice, 
and some fifty words, treasured and 
oft-repeated. 

One day she encountered Gurth 
alone. He stood in her path, and 
looked at her with a half-amused, 
half-impertinent stare. She was 
surprised, but not frightened. 

‘Mark him, old Bryn,’ she whis- 
pered to the hound, always at her 
heels. 

‘I have met you alone at last,’ 
he said. ‘May I ask where you 
live ?” 

‘You may ask, but I need not 
tell,’ said Evy, essaying to pass. 

‘Staya moment, for I have wished 
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to know you ever since I first saw 
you in church,’ he said, detaining 
her by a grasp of the arm. 

Bryn’s teeth were in his collar, 
and Evy was free. 

‘ Well done, old Bryn!’ she cried, 
and ran down the mountain, leav- 
ing Gurth to get rid of Bryn with 
many naughty words. 

The following day he waylaid her 
again. She returned his gaze with 
a glance half-frightened, half-de- 
fiant. 

‘Your dog nearly throttled me 
yesterday,’ he began. 

‘ That was because you laid hold 
of me. You had better not do it 
again, or he will kill you. He is as 
brave as a lion.’ 

‘And you are as beautiful as 
Una. Why will you not stay? 

‘Because I don’t choose. Let 
me pass, and beware of Bryn: see, 
he shows his teeth already.’ 

‘What do I care for his teeth 
when you are here? said Gurth, 
detaining her. 

‘Let me go. You have nothing 
to do with me, sir. Come, dogs!’ 
cried Evy. 

Again she was off like a wild un- 
tamed animal, saying, 

‘I knew he was a swineherd, 
Bryn.’ 

A moment afterwards, Ivanhoe 
appeared, and asked if she had seen 
a gentleman on the mountain. 

‘I saw the man who sits with you 
in church, but he is not gentle,’ 
replied Evy. ‘He is near the en- 
campment.’ 

‘Not gentle ? What did he do?’ 

‘He seized me, and Bryn seized 
him.’ 

‘You are young to wander about 
so much alone. Are you not afraid?” 
he said, glancing angrily towards 
the encampment. 

‘No, I am never afraid; for the 
dogs would murder any one who 
was unkind to me.’ 

‘They would be right. I think 
I could follow their example,’ said 





the stranger, hurrying up the moun- 
tain. 

Evy wandered off to a torrent, 
sat down by it, and mused of him, 
losing her wild enthusiastic heart 
more and more irretrievably. 

She tried to understand the change 
that had come over her. Hitherto 
her life had been monotonous, and 
her uncle and aunt indifferent ; but 
she had never been quite miserable. 
The mountains and the dogs had 
consoled her for much domestic dis- 
comfort, and she had lavished her 
love on them. The great yearning 
to love and be loved which she had 
felt had been unsatisfied, like a 
gnawing hunger only half satiated; 
but natural spirits and good health 
had, in some sort, filled up the void. 
Now shelonged for love with a great 
desire, and was lonely and unhappy. 
She knew that ifa day passed on 
which she did not meet Ivanhoe, 
as she still called the stranger, life 
seemed a blank ; but that when she 
had only passed him by and been 
recognised, all the world was gay. 
She was just conventional enough 
to know that Lord Apavon would 
not naturally think of a country girl 
like her; stillshe was woman enough 
to fancy that he sought to meet her. 
She knew that her aunt was right 
when she accused her of being longer 
dressing, longer out of doors, more 
indolent, and less patient than ever; 
but she ‘lived and loved,’ and every 
thing else seemed indifferent. It 
was the dawn of her first new day, 
and her heart beat and her blushes 
came and went as she sat thinking, 
thinking, andalways ofhim to whom 
she had scarcely spoken a hundred 
words. ‘What did he mean when he 
said, “I think I could follow their 
example?”’ she asked old Bryn, and 
he wagged his tail, and gave an un- 
satisfactory glance up the mountain. 
Then he growled. Her heart sank. 
If Bryn misdoubted him, he could 
not care for her. But Bryn was 
growling because he saw Gurth ap- 
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proaching with his gun over his 
shoulder, and his dogs at his heels. 
The growl attracted his attention, 
and he saw Evy. He was at her 
side in a moment. She told him 
brusquely that his friend was look- 
ing for him, and he laughed and 
said that he might look on. Bryn’s 
eyes and mind were attracted by 
the strange dogs, so Gurth had the 
field to himself for a few minutes. 
He stood looking at the beautiful 
girl before him, who had risen has- 
tily, and was about to pass him by. 
He told her politely that he would 
not hurt her, but that if she per- 
sisted in running away, he would 
set his bloodhounds upon her dogs, 
and make such a hullaballoo as 
would waken up all the echoes of 
the mountains. 

‘You are not a gentleman, like 
Lord Apavon,’ said Evy, facing him. 

He smiled, and said that was 
possible, but whether gentle or sim- 
ple, he wanted to make her ac- 
quaintance, and did not care whe- 
ther she were a lady or a servant. 
Evy’s pride was roused, and she 
assured him in voluble English that 
she was a lady, and knew a knight 
from a swineherd. 

‘Whatever you are, your are pi- 
quante and beautiful; and I think 
this an awfully jolly place to make 
love in,’ was his rejoinder. 

Evy knew nothing of the men of 
the period or their slang, so she 
stared at him, and her eyes lost 
their shyness. His met them boldly, 
and she was frightened at their ex- 
pression. ‘Seize him, Bryn,’ she 
cried, and Bryn seized, not him, 
but one of the bloodhounds whose 
acquaintance he was making. The 
hullaballoo threatened by the stran- 
ger succeeded, and a battle would 
have ensued had not he in voice of 
thunder stayed his hound, holding 
back Evy forcibly, who was about 
to attempt to separate the dogs. In 
bounded Rough, followed by his 
master, exclaiming, 
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‘I have found you at last !’ 

The new-comer took in the scene 
in part, and with unhesitating im- 
petuosity cried, 

‘Let her go, or I'll knock you 
down !’ 

‘Such strong measures are un- 
necessary. I am only restraining 
her from running into the lion’s 
jaws,’ said Gurth, releasing Evy, 
who ran to her Ivanhoe for protec- 
tion. 

The young men looked as un- 
pleasantly at each other as did the 
dogs, and poor Evy lost courage. 
She was, in truth, very much fright- 
ened at her novel position. She 
could no longer run away, for she 
was in a ravine; so she whispered 
to her protector to keep back that 
horrible man while she climbed its 
sides. 

‘The horrible man’ said, ‘ Three’s 
no company,’ and glanced haugh- 
tily at them ; but Ivanhoe was not 
daunted. He said decidedly, ‘It 
is getting dusk. I will see you 
home,’ and prepared to help Evy 
up the pass. But Evy grew more 
and more terrified, as a vision ot 
her uncle and aunt presented itself. 
She put her hand a moment into 
his, then said hastily, ‘I must not, 
they will be angry,’ and sprang up 
the ravine alone, calling her dogs. 
She heard hot angry words as she 
disappeared, and hastened towards 
a mountain sheep-path. 

The heavy mists of the autumn 
twilight were beginning to fall, and 
she ran till she was out of breath. 
Pausing to recover it, she glanced 
round, and saw two figures in the 
distance like spectres, apparently 
pursuing her and one another. She 
was sure that Gurth was foremost 
by his big dogs, so she ran off again 
for very life. It was nearly dark 
when she reached home, and she 
was severely lectured by her aunt. 
All that night she lay awake, fancy- 
ing that these strangers might have 
quarrelled and murdered one an- 
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other on the mountain. The indig- 
nant eyes of the one she loved, and 
the careless, defiant glance of the 
other, haunted her. She retraced 
her steps the following morning, but 
there were no young men, either 
dead or alive. Several days passed, 
and she did not meet either of them. 
Her terror was so great, that her 
uncle asked her what made her 
eyes start out of her head; upon 
which her aunt remarked that those 
great blue orbs always did look like 
saucers. 

She had no peace until Sunday 
came, and then she was more un- 
happy than ever, for neither Lord 
Apavon nor his friend was at 
church. She listened to the talk 
of the peasants eagerly, in order to 
discover what had happened ; but 
she gained no intelligence. 

The weeks dragged on, and poor 
Evy wandered about, listless and 
unhappy, pouring out her com- 
plaints to the dogs and mountains. 
One day at dinner her uncle said 
that he wondered whether Lord 
Apavon would be back for the phea- 
sant-shooting ; and she nearly up- 
set her plate by the sudden start 
she made. Her aunt said that she 
must really dine in her room if she 
could not conduct herself more 
quietly, and Evy burst into tears. 
She had never been seen to cry 
before, so her affectionate relations 
were surprised, 

‘ Don’t be a fool, child ; your aunt 
didn’t mean it,’ said Mr. Wynne; 
and, ‘For gracious’ sake don’t up- 
set me by crying,’ exclaimed his 
wife. 

But Evy’s mind was relieved, 
and her eyes resumed their natural 
shape. 

One day when she and her aunt 
were together, a servant entered 
with some game, saying, ‘With Lord 
Apavon’s compliments.’ Evy’sheart 
was in her mouth and her face crim- 
son. 

‘Say we are much obliged, and 


give the man halfa crown. It is 
polite but annoying, and your un- 
cle is sure to make a hash of his 
thanks,’ said Mrs. Wynne. 

Evy thought she must say some- 
thing, so she blurted out that she 
supposed Lord Apavon had come 
for the pheasant-shooting. 

That evening Mr. Wynne told 
his wife that Lord Apavon was back, 
and particularly wished to make her 
acquaintance. She said it was im- 
possible, for she did not know what 
to do with Evy. 

‘Send her up stairs or out with 
the dogs,’ growled Mr. Wynne. 

So on a certain frosty morning 
Evy was ordered to have a fire in 
her bedroom and mend her clothes. 
The sun was lighting up the moun- 
tains, and she gazed on them wist- 
fully, but she consoled herself with 
reading the Heart of Midlothian at 
intervals, and thinking pathetically 
of Lord Apavon. 

She was aroused from a flood of 
tears over Jeannie Deans by a ring 
at the door-bell. Shortly afterwards 
one of the maids popped her head 
into the room, and exclaimed, in 
broken English, 

‘Miss, Miss, the Lord is here!’ 

Evy’s thoughts went at once to 
many prophecies, and she was much 
perplexed. She could not speak 
Welsh, and had strict orders to hold 
no communication with servants. 
She ran down stairs, and was star- 
tled by the unusual appearance of 
a strange hat on the hall-table. 

‘It is Lord Apavon ’ she cried, 
but dared notventure into the draw- 
ing-room. 

She peeped out of every window, 
but she did not see him. She return- 
ed to her room disconsolate. 

The next day her uncle said, 
under the very slight shadow of her 
wing, that Lord Apavon had invited 
himself to luncheon. He was evi- 
dently frightened to death at having 
to announce this. Mrs. Wynne was 
indignant. 
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‘You are most inconsiderate, 
Mr. Wynne. I cannot exert myself 
to give public luncheons to all your 
hunt.’ 

‘I don’t want him, Mrs. Wynne. 
He forced himself upon me, saying 
he was quite charmed with you, 
for you were the only lady he had 
met ; and I couldn’t say, you sha’n’t 
come.’ 

‘Ishould imaginenot. You could 
scarcely snub an Apavon.’ 

Evy saw that her aunt was not 
indifferent to flattery, and wished 
she could say pretty things like Lord 
Apavon. And she coloured so in 
wishing it, that Mrs. Wynne said it 
would be impossible she could ap- 
pear at luncheon, for she cried one 
minute and blushed like a dairy- 
maid the next. All that day she 
was in a fever of anxiety, and all 
the night she lay awake tormenting 
herself with the dread of being ex- 
cluded from the paradise of the 
morrow’s luncheon-table. However 
she overheard a few words of angry 
discussion between her uncle and 
aunt the following morning, end- 
ing in a peremptory, ‘She is my 
niece, and good enough to eat with 
any lord, and handsome enough 
too, Mrs. Wynne.’ 

Accordingly she was ordered to 
put on her best dress, leave off the 
apron and necklace, and do her 
hair fashionably. This was impos- 
sible, for she tried in vain to con- 
struct the hair-fabrics she had seen 
in a fashion book ; so she appeared 
before her aunt in such guise as 
made that lady exclaim, ‘What a 
fright! and send her back to undo 
her attempts. 

Mrs. Wynne reclined listlessly in 
an easy-chair, indifferent to Lords 
and Commons. Mr. Wynne passed 
from dining-room to pantry and 
cellar, scolding every one, while 
Evy trembled over the embroidery 
which her aunt ordered her to do, 
because ‘young ladies should al- 
ways be employed.’ 
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‘Do behave like a lady, and not 
a milkmaid,’ said Mrs. Wynne as 
Lord Apavon wasannounced. ‘Bow 
gracefully, Evy.’ 

Evy bent over her work, dimples 
and blushes rivalling one another. 

‘My niece, Miss Wynne—Lord 
Apavon.’ 

She rose—awkwardly it must be 
confessed—made an attempt at the 
required grace, and glanced up 
shyly. 

Alas, poor Evy! 
the swineherd. 

‘Are you Lord Apavon?’ she 
asked in blunt dismay. 

Yes, he was Lord Apavon, and 
Evy had been mistaken throughout. 
Where was her imaginary knight ? 
She had much difficulty in restrain- 
ing tears and indignation, her dis- 
appointment was so complete. But 
Lord Apavon bowed, smiled, and 
was quite at his ease ; very different 
from the Gurth of the mountains. 
He made no allusion to their pre- 
vious meetings, and if they had 
never met before she might have 
liked him. He addressed her, 
whenever he had the chance, with 
distinguishing politeness, and it was 
impossible not to perceive how 
much he admired her. Indeed, 
she was so fresh and lovely that 
admiration must have been spon- 
taneous from any man. She ans- 
wered him in monosyllables, and 
as her aunt said afterwards, was as 
awkward and dull as if she were a 
farmer’s daughter instead of an of- 
ficer’s. She said abruptly that she 
did not like Lord Apavon. Her 
aunt asked her why. 

‘ He has staring blue eyes, sandy 
hair, and drawls when he speaks,’ 
said Evy, longing but fearing to tell 
of their encounters. 

* You should not know the colour 
of a man’s eyes and hair,’ said Mrs. 
Wynne. 

From that time forth Lord Apa- 
von came and went at will. Mr. 
Wynne was not indifferent to his 


It was Gurth 
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evident admiration of his niece if 
his wife was, and took the law into 
his own hands. Evy was to see 
him whenever he came, and was 
adorned with new dresses in his 
honour. She avoided him when 
she could, but as a rule she was 
seated with her aunt when he ar- 
rived, as if his visit had been pre- 
arranged, as it was. He flattered 
Mrs. Wynne so adroitly, that she 
soon grew to like him, and took 
him into her nervine confidences. 
But he made no way with Evy. 
She kept to her monosyllables ri- 
gidly. One day her aunt was ill, 
and in her room when he came, 
and she ordered Evy to go and 
make her excuses. Evy went re- 
luctantly. 

‘I am glad your amiable aunt’s 
nerves are exhausted, and that I 
can see you alone,’ said Lord 
Apavon. 

‘I can’t stay a minute,’ said Evy. 

‘There is no Bryn to seize me 
by the collar, nor Mentor to lecture 
me, so I am my own master. And 
there is no tyrannical aunt to op- 
press you, so you are your own 
mistress. You must stay a minute,’ 
said Lord Apavon, returning to 
his mountain manners. 

* What do you mean by Mentor?’ 
asked abrupt Evy. 

‘My old tutor, Allen, who left 
me in a huff because I said I would 
carry you off if I could get at you 
no other way. You know him. 
We quarrelled furiously about you, 
and I have never seen him since. 
He was just trying to knock a little 
learning into my brains.’ 

‘He wasn’t clever enough for 
that,’ said Evy decidedly. ‘Why 
did you think I knew him?’ 

‘ Because he always bowed to you 
when he met you, and he is too 
muffy to do that unless he had been 
introduced to you.’ 

‘How was he your tutor? He 
looks as young as you.’ 

‘He is a few years older, and 
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wanting a travelling tutorship he 
undertook me.’ 

‘What is his name? I mean his 
Christian name.’ 

‘I think it is Henry, or some 
such name.’ 

Evy’s countenance fell. 

‘Tutors have always dull names. 
Mine is Montague.’ 

‘I think Henry a beautiful name. 
Mon-ta-gue takes so long to say.’ 

*You must learn it, for I want 
you to speak it quickly ; just as you 
call your dogs.’ 

‘I shall never speak it again, 
Lord Apavon.’ 

‘You must, for when we are 
married you will call me by my 
Christian name.’ 

‘Married ! What do you mean?’ 
shouted Evy. 

‘That I am going to marry you. 
Your uncle and I understand one 
another.’ 

‘But I am not going to marry 
you! My uncle and you have no- 
thing to do with it.’ 

‘QO, it is all settled; only your 
aunt is not to be told yet. I know 
you like me, Evy, for your eyes 
have said so a hundred times, and 
they sparkle like gems when they 
speak.’ 

He tried to seize her hand, but 
she pulled it away indignantly. ‘I 
don’t like you! I won’t have you! 
I rightly called you Gurth, for you 
are a boor, and no true knight,’ 
she cried. 

Helaughed, and seemed amused, 
saying that he loved her all the 
better for her resistance, and that 
she looked handsomest when ex- 
cited. Mr. Wynne interrupted the 
dispute, and Evy ran off to her 
room, leaving him and Lord Apa- 
von to settle it. 

That evening she, her uncle, and 
aunt sat in solemn consultation. 
The secret had come out, and Evy 
was informed that she was to marry 
Lord Apavon. 

‘We might have scoured London 
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for a finer match,’ said Mr. Wynne, 
rubbing his hands. ‘ Heis his own 
master, and has twenty thousand 
a year, and such hunting and shoot- 
ing !’ 

‘You have neither of you any con- 
sideration for me,’ said Mrs. Wynne. 
‘Iam far too ill to undertake trous- 
seaux and breakfasts.’ 

*I shall not need them, aunt,’ 
interjected Evy, beating her foot. 

‘Do cease that tattoo, Evy. I 
never supposed this could happen, 
or I should not have submitted to 
receive—’ 

*I had no choice, aunt. I am 
sorry I intruded,’ interrupted Evy. 

‘You misunderstand, you are so 
brusque. I meant no lovers.’ 

*I don’t want any, aunt.’ 

* Yet you have managed to secure 
the first in the county,’ growled Mr. 
Wynne. ‘ Youmustpolish your man- 
ners before you become my lady.’ 

‘I would rather not be my lady, 
uncle.’ 

‘ All girls who niarry a lord are 
my lady, you dunce.’ 

‘ Pray, Mr. Wynne, consider my 
nerves, and speak more gently. I 
will exert myself not to ruin your 
prospects, Evy, though excitement 
kills me. I am surprised at Lord 
Apavon’s choice of so countrified 
a girl ; but as he has done you this 
honour, I will endeavour to see that 
the marriage is carried out as it 
should be. 

‘You need not inconvenience 
yourself, for am not going tomarry. 
The honour is as much undesired 
as undeserved,’ said Evy decidedly. 

Mr. Wynne jumped out of his 
chair, and Mrs. Wynne exerted her- 
self to sit upright. 

‘Not marry Lord Apavon, girl?’ 
cried he. 

‘What do you mean, Evy?’ asked 
she. 

‘That I wouldn’t marry Lord Ap- 
avon if he were as great a king as 
Richard Coeur de Lion,’ said Evy 
stoutly. 
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‘By —, but you shall, though !’ 
exclaimed her uncle. 

‘ After we have gone out of our 
way to receive and féte him!’ said 
her aunt. 

‘That was because hewas a lord,’ 
said too candid Evy. 

‘You will change your mind, I 
can tell you,’ said Mr. Wynne, at 
the top of his voice. 

‘Have pity on my head, Mr. 
Wynne! Your uncle has promised, 
Evy.’ 

* But he can’t marry me against 
my will, as people used to do.’ 

‘ Will or no will, you will be Lady 
Apavon,’ said Mr. Wynne, bouncing 
out of the room. 

‘I must say you are contradic- 
tory and unsatisfactory,’ said Mrs. 
Wynne to Evy, who was beating 
her foot and trying to keep down 
her tears. ‘I had resolved to have 
no love-affairs, and now that we 
have exerted ourselves to give you 
this fine chance, you turn restive.’ 

*I did not want the chance, and 
am sorry you should have incon- 
venienced yourself on my account.’ 

‘It is certainly your last,’ said 
Mrs. Wynne. 

‘And my first,’ retorted Evy, who 
felt fractious. 

‘ Pray follow youruncle’s example, 
and leave the room. Such scenes 
are excruciating.’ 

Evy obeyed gladly, and spent 
many hours in resolving that she 
would never marry against her 
will. 

She maintained her resolution. 
Lord Apavon pleaded, her uncle 
scolded, her aunt was unnerved in 
vain. She led a wretched life, and 
learnt that she was now indeed in 
the way. She bethought herself of 
undertaking a situation, but how 
was she to set about it? She would 
go forth alone, and offer her ser- 
vices to any one who would accept 
them. She told her aunt so, who 
said she had better remain where 
she was for the present. She chafed 
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much, having nothing definite to 
do within doors, and being molested 
by Lord Apavon without. But she 
had learned a few good lessons from 
her parents when a child, and a fa- 
vourite text of her mother’s haunted 
her, ‘ Patience hath its perfect work.’ 
She resolved to be patient and wait. 
She was rewarded, for her aunt fell 
seriously ill, and Lord Apavon left 
the country. 

Sheconstituted herselfsick-nurse, 
and even her uncle seemed grate- 
ful when he saw how tenderly she 
waited on her aunt, and found that, 
thanks to her care, he was not 
needed, and could hunt and shoot 
as usual. It was indeed astonishing 
that the abrupt unconventional Evy 
could adapt herselfto thesick-room, 
and find real pleasure in minister- 
ing to the most fidgety and disagree- 
able of invalids. But she felt a 
double satisfaction, selfish and un- 
selfish. She was equally well pleased 
to repay willingly an unwilling 
bounty, and to be of some use in 
life. 

Mrs. Wynne was long ill,and dur- 
ing this, her last illness, she learnt 
thatshe had thrown awaya treasure, 
in having neglected to win Evy’s 
love. We all learn many hard les- 
sons when too late. Evy bore with 
her, read to her, prayed for her, with 
a persistence almost incredible, and 
she was repaid by a tardy entreaty 
for forgiveness. The girl gave way 
to uncontrollable emotion when she 
heard the words, ‘I have not been 
all I should have been to you, Evy, 
and you have returned good for 
evil. Will you forgive me?’ Evy for- 
gave her in an embrace that made 
her feel that she was loved at last. 
And then she, penitent in turn, told 
her aunt of her two instances of 
deceit—her novel-reading and her 
chance interviews with Mr. Allen. 
The blushes and tears revealed the 
treasured love. 

Poor, nervous, irritable Mrs. 
Wynne died, and Evy grieved for 
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her sincerely. So did Mr. Wynne 
for a month or so, apparently; and 
then he took to sport more vigor- 
ously than ever. Evy tried to console 
him and be good to him, but he 
never forgave her refusal of Lord Ap- 
avon, and twitted her continually 
with it. In less than a twelvemonth 
he told her that she had better 
change her mind and marry his 
lordship, for that he was going to 
bring a new mistress to Gwyngarth. 
Evy was indignant. Could he for- 
get his wife so soon? Could he, at 
his age, marry again? She lost fear 
in contempt, and got into a passion. 
He could and would, and advised 
her to make a home for herself, 
while she had the chance; for Lord 
Apavon was fool enough to say 
that he would have her yet if she 
changed her mind; whereas the 
future Mrs. Wynne did not desire 
her at all. 

He hurried out of the room, 
slamming the door so violently that 
Evy began to think itwas nowonder 
her aunt had been nervous. What 
was she to do? Here was the Park 
on one side, poverty on the other. 
She did not hesitate, but chose 
poverty. She wrote to her old go- 
verness, who had frequently invited 
her to the rectory, and asked her to 
receive her until she found a situa- 
tion of some sort. Awaiting her 
answer, she packed up such things 
as belonged to her, then unpacked 
them, lest she should possess no- 
thingatall ; forshe suddenly remem- 
bered that her very clothes were 
her uncle’s. She was in great 
perplexity, but courageous still. 
She had not inhaled the mountain 
breezes for nothing. The servants 
looked on compassionate, and de- 
clared their intention of leaving 
Gwyngarth if she left it and another 
mistress came. Her reign had been 
lax, and they had liked it; but she 
had done her best nevertheless. 

‘I can never leave the mountains 
and the dogs,’ she said, as she 
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courted patience by taking her pets 
to their beloved encampment. 

They understood itall, and fawned 
about her in piteous fashion, as she 
sat,a volume of Scott in her lap, gaz- 
ing at the mountains. They stayed 
on and on while the golden glory 
of the spring afternoon flooded all 
nature. In spite of her courage, 
tears filled her eyes, as she won- 
dered what would become of her. 
In her black dress and thoughtful 
attitude she did not look quite the 
Evy of old ; but more womanly and 
self-possessed, though not less beau- 
tiful. The sheep and goats browsed 
quietly about her, and a sheep-dog 
looked on at a distance. 

Suddenly a sharp bark was heard, 
which aroused her and the dogs. 
Old Bryn started up and looked 
about him. In another moment, 
in bounded their old acquaintance 
Rough ! We need scarcely add that 
he was followed by Henry Allen. 
Evy’s first impulse was to run away, 
she could not have said why, for she 
had never forgotten him, never. 
She rose, trembling like the hare- 
bell at her feet. 

‘I wondered if I should find you 
here. You and the dogs seem part 
of the mountains,’ he said, his voice 
moved as by some emotion. 

‘Where have you and Rough 
been all this time ? asked Evy in 
her natural abrupt manner. ‘ Was 
it true that you quarrelled with Lord 
Apavon, and went away from him 
in a huff? 

‘Yes, fortunately for me. That 
is to say, he sent me away, and I 
did what I ought to have done be- 
fore ; I took orders.’ 

‘You are a clergyman! I am so 
glad ; for they are good, and never 
torment people. I saw you both 
running after me that night, and do 
you know I thought you had killed 
one another. Will you tell me the 
truth ; what did you do?’ 

Evy drew in her breath,and look- 
ed at him with a shy frightened ex- 


A Chase for Love. 


pression in her dark-blue eyes. He 
smiled as he ‘told her the truth.’ 
He said that Lord Apavon had 
been in a great passion with him, 
and had set off in pursuit of her. 
That he had feared lest in his pas- 
sion he might have annoyed her, 
so he had followed him. They had 
both kept within sight of her until 
they had seen her disappear down 
the Gwyngarth drive, and then they 
had returned to the park. 

He did not tell her that Lord 
Apavon had turned and seized him 
by the collar in his anger, or that 
he had overmastered him and 
brought him to his senses. Neither 
did he say that he had made Lord 
Apavon promise never to torment 
her again, and had discovered that 
he was really in love with her and 
meant to marry her. 

Being a man of sense and honour 
himself, and not in a position to 
pursue what he considered a foolish 
fancy, he did as Evy had done, fled 
from temptation. But he could not 
flee from the recollection of that 
mountain maiden ; she haunted him 
much as he haunted her. There 
has always been and always will be 
such unaccountable mesmerism. 
So, when he took a holiday from 
hard parish work, he and Rough 
found themselves drawn by this ir- 
resistible attraction towards the old 
British encampment of the Mynydd 
Mawr. 

He told Evy that he knew her 
uncle, and had heard of her aunt’s 
death, and drew from her by de- 
grees her trouble. She confided in 
him like a child, and his manly 
kindness took no advantage of her 
confidence. He saw how pure and 
innocent this mountain flower was, 
and was mesmerised more and 
more. 

‘And now I am going to work 
for my bread. What do you think 
I can do? said Evy. 

‘Would you like parish work ? 
asked he, having a turn for a jest. 
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*Yes. I know my Bible and 
Prayer-book by heart, and poor 
aunt used to say I read well, and 
was a good nurse considering. And 
since she died I have been learning 
to cook and make preserves, to 
please my uncle. But he does not 
care for me, and is going to marry 
again.’ 

‘You are sure you would like 
parish work ?’ repeated Allen, look- 
ing into the violets, and calling up 
a blush like the morn. 

‘Quite sure; only—only—I 
don’t think I should like to be a 
Sister. I saw a picture of one, and 
she looked so sad, and had such 
an ugly dress.’ 


‘ Then, will you be a wife? And 
shall we work together?’ he said, 
gazing still more fixedly into the 
blue, as if to read the transparent 
heart beneath. 

Would you believe it? Evy ran 
away again, and the dogs all fol- 
lowed. So did Henry Allen, and 
overtook them just before they 
reached Gwyngarth. Truly it was 


‘a chase for love. 


But Evy was fairly caught at last, 
and Bryn had no orders to seize 
the captor. Henry led her boldly 
to Mr. Wynne, and it ended in her 
taking parish work, but not as a 
Sister. 





A RAPTURE, 
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O, let me sing of one whose form 
Within my heart lies fresh and warm ; 
Whose stolen pressure even now 

Is burning on my heated brow ; 

Of one whose willing fond caress 

I'd give my soul could I possess. 

The liquid dyes of southern skies 

Lie slumb’ring in her thoughtful eyes ; 
While on her cheek the filbert brown 
Lies, softer than the peach’s down ; 
And not a rose that ever grew 

Could mock the luscious crimson hue 
Of those bright lips, so ripe and rich, 
That never smile but to bewitch, 
And wreathe the contour of her face 
With all the lineaments of grace. 

She is the light of all the earth ! 

Its endless treasures are not worth 
One passing shadow of her smile 

Of artless pleasure free from guile. 
And, O, to me there cannot be 

A soul more full of sympathy. 
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( Conclusion.) 
THE POET'S MODEST FAREWELL, 
(From the Metamorphoses of Ovid.) 
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AND now my task is done, 
Which neither Jove impassioned, 
With all his ire, 

Nor sword, nor fire, 
Can ever make old-fashioned. 


When dawns the fatal day 
To ope for me Death’s portal, 
Dies but the flesh ; 
The spirit fresh 
Straightway becomes immortal. 


The better part survives, 
And makes its flight supernal 


O’er earthly jars. 
Amid the stars 
My fame will be eternal. 


Through all our boundless realm 
They'll then begin to heed me. 
The man may die, 
But what care I, 
So that the people read me? 


Through death to deathless fame 
Speeds every great endeavour ! 
Unless the seers 
Delude my ears, 
’Tis thus I’ll live for ever. 


END OF VOL. XI. 
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